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GERALDINE Morrow, Elmira College 

Dorotny I. Mutcrave, New York University 

LoutsE R. Netsen, Brooklyn College 

LituiAN M. O'Connor, Grover Cleveland High 
School, Ridgewood 

Rosert T. Ovtver, Syracuse University 

J. M. O’Nett, Brooklyn College 


NENAH B. Ostrom, East View Junior High School, 


White Plains 
CLARENCE A. Perers, Broadcast Research, Inc. 
Davin Guy Powers, Queens College 
Letit1A RaAusicHeck, New York City Schools 
Ora THomas Reynowps, Hunter College 
Grorce P. Rice, Jr., Oolumbia University, Trinity 
School 
WALTER O. Rosinson, St. John’s University 
FLORENCE Roti, Manhattanville College 
LousENE Rousseau, New York City 
Eart H. Ryan, College of the City of New York 
Ross SCANLAN, College of the City of New York 
Josern T. SCHLEsSINGER, New York City 
ARTHUR SCHOLTEN, New York University 
RavpH N. Scumupr, Sr., Syracuse University 
ARTHUR E. Secorp, Brooklyn College 
Frances M. Secret, The Nitchie School of Lip 
Reading 
Hitpa W. SiLverMAN, Brooklyn College 
C. Duryea Smrru, Alfred University 
LorettA WacNerR SmitH, Brooklyn College 
Mary Noste Smirn, Cortland State Teachers Col 
lege 
Mitton Smrru, Columbia University 
Josern T. V. Snee, Cathedral College 
Jane Briss Taytor, Hunter College 
WiuiAM J. Tempce, Brooklyn College 
Cuartes K. Tuomas, Cornell University 
Lester THONSSEN, College of the City of New York 
Doris L. Treret, Brooklyn College 
Russet. H. Wacner, Cornell University 
Percy H. Wurtinc, Dale Carnegie, Inc. 
H. A. Wicuetns, Cornell University 
*Wacrer H. Witke, New York University 
Arveich B. WiitiamMson, New York University 
J. A. Wunans, Ithaca 


ANNetr Wouter, The Annett Wolter School of 


Speech and Drama 
ANNeETTA L. Woop, Columbia University 
Jane Dorsey ZIMMERMAN, Columbia University 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Jane E. Grits, University of North Carolina — 
Marours DEB. PATTERSON, Woman's College, Unt 
versity of North Carolina 
Paut H. Neat, Belmont Abbey College 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Joun Penn, University of North Dakota 
E. D. SCHONBERGER, University of North Dakota 
RayMonp S. SmrrH, Valley City State Teachers Cob 
lege 
*Lioyp L. WicHTMAN, Fargo Senior High School 


OHIO 


EvizaperH ANpeERSCcH, Ohio University 

]. Jerrery Aver, Oberlin College 

*Morun Bett, University of Toledo 
Justine F. Betriker, Mount Union College 
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Amy BisHor, Western Reserve University 
Joun W. Brack, Kenyon College 
Joun T. Bonner, Ohio State University 
joa M. Brown, Madisonville School, Cincinnati 
{pert L. Capuper, Ohio State University 
pau. CARMACK, Ohio State University 
Wau1aM C. Craic, College of Wooster 
Guiapys CRISswELL, Cincinnati Public Schools 
LioneL Crocker, Denison University 
]. Garser DrusHat, College of Wooster 
MarcareTt V. Eckuart, Akron 
DoucLAS EHNINGER, Ohio State University 
R. Donatp Exser, North Lima 
Bert Emstey, Ohio State University 
E. GeraLpine Garrison, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity 
Wacter M. Geicer, Newton Falls High School 
ELeANorRE R. Gives, Steubenville High School 
WarREN GuTHRIE, Western Reserve University 
Janis Hatumay, York Township School, Bellevue 
Harotp F. Harpinc, Ohio State University 
MariAN Hascnke, Clyde High School 
Berry J. Hawk, Warren 
CLaiR HENDERLIDER, Western Reserve University 
JEAN HOLLINSWoRTH, New Matamoras 
James N. Horm, Kent State University 
R. C. Hunter, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Grace E. INcLepue, Findlay 
Rurn Beckey Irwin, Ohio State Department of 
Education, Columbus 
EveLYN KENESSON, Bowling Green State University 
V. A. Kercuam, Ohio State University 
FRANKLIN H. KnNower, Ohio State University 
ELIZABETH Koops, Ohio University 
A. C. LAFotiettre, Ohio University 
CuarLtes Layton, Muskingum College 
RutH A. Leavencoop, Coshocton High School 
RutH Lunpin, Western Reserve University 
Grorce A. McCaLmon, Western Reserve University 
*WitttamM B. McCoarp, Western Reserve University 
Marte K. Mason, Ohio State University 
Marie E. Mitzi, Lash High School, Zanesville 
A. EvizaABETH MILLER, Youngstown Public Schools 
HorrenseE Moore, Miami University 
CATHERINE Morris, Nelsonville High School 
D. W. Morris, Ohio State University 
Evpert R. Moses, Jr., Ohio State University 
H. W. Nisencer, Ohio State University 
Mary Quirk, Dayton Public Schools 
GaLen Starr Ross, Capitol College of Oratory 
and Music, Columbus 
Vircinia S. SANDERSON, Ohio State University 
Eart. C. Sercrrep, Ohio University, Athens 
CLaupe Surritr, Ohio State University 
THerma E. Stack, Studio of Speech, Ashland 
Joun F. Smrrn, Otterbein College 
L. C. Staats, Ohio University 
E. Turner Stump, Kent State University 
*WiusamM M. Timmons, Ohio State University 
Witiam E. Umsacn, Case School of Applied 
Science 
Freperick G. WatsH, Bowling Green State Univer 
sity 
Louis N. Wetzet, Cincinnati Bible Seminary 
Ear. W. Witey, Ohio State University 
Harry M. Wituiams, Miami University 
Eowarp Waricut, Denison University 


—— 


G. Harry Wricut, Kent State University 
W. Hayes Yeacer, Ohio State University 
OKLAHOMA 
Eart E. Brapiey, Panhandle Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 
DEPARTMENT OF SpeEcH, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 
Jack Douctas, University of Oklahoma 
Vivian Downs, Southeastern State College 
Joun K. Durry, Borden General Hospital 
Marcaret V. Ecknart, Borden General Hospital 
*GRANT FairBanks, Borden General Hospital 
Cuarves P. Green, University of Oklahoma 
Berry Haskect, University of Oklahoma 
LAwreENCE T. Ho_MAn, Bethany-Peniel College 
Joun W. Keys, University of Oklahoma 
D. T. Martin, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mech. 
anical Coll 
Mrs. Hat Woops, Oklahoma County Health Asso 
ciation 
OREGON 
AMANDA J. ANDERSON, Salem Senior High School 
Roserta B. Bromoguist, Klamath Union H. &., 
Klamath Falls 
Rosert D. Crark, University of Oregon 
PENNSYLVANIA 
FRANK P. Bakes, University of Pennsylvania 
Paut R. Beaty, Pennsylvania State College 
Apical C. BoarpMan, State Teachers College, 
Indiana 
JANETTE M. Burns, State Teachers College, Slip- 
pery Rock 
Jay Crerry, Allegheny College 
A. T. Corpray, Westminster College 
Naomi Crowe, Pittsburgh 
Joun Dotman, Jr., University of Pennsylvania 
Mitprep Bearp Fee, Pennsylvania State College 
Joan Fiscner, Williamsport 
BLANDINA Foster, Pottsville 
Joun Frizzect, Pennsylvania State College 
Rutn R. Haun, University of Pittsburgh 
*Mary HeENpeERSON, Bryn Mawr College 
Gorpon F. Hosrerrier, Temple University 
Grace E. IncLepue, State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg 
Hecen Irwin, Seton Hill College 
WituiaM P. Jenkins, Children’s Hospital of Pitts- 
burgh 
ELLten KaAurrMan, Abington Township Schools 
E. Paut Kozerka, Allegheny College 
Grorcr A. McCaLmon, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology 
TuHeopore F. Netson, Allegheny College 
Josern F. O'Brien, Pennsylvania State College 
Witu1AM H. Otson, Bradford Senior High School 
Grorctana M. Peracner, Philadelphia 
PENNSYLVANIA SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
Paut E. RAnpAtL, Temple University 
Joun B. Roserts, Temple University 
Crayton H. Scuuc, Pennsylvania State College 
MADELEINE SKELLY, Cedar Crest College 
Eprru WARMAN SKINNER, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
Bueit B. Warrenty, Jr., University of Pittsburgh 
M. THetMa ZuTAVERN, Devereux Schools 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


*Hazer. B. Assorr, Converse College 























SOUTH DAKOTA 

Frances BrauM, Lead High School 

E_nora M. Drarant, Vermillion 

Witwiam K. Haropinc, Interior 

ELBERT W. HARRINGTON, University of South Da- 
kota 

Haroip M. Jorban, Sioux Falls College 

WarrREN M. Ler, University of South Dakota 

Curron S. Lines, Eastern State Normal School 

CoraALee GARRISON P’pooL, Southern State Normal 

TENNESSEE 

Joseruine ALLENSworTH, Memphis City Schools 

ReEBEKAH Marion Conen, Central 
Memphis 

James H. Ecpert, University of Tennessee 

Joun E. Lantz, Vanderbilt University 

Connie McApams, Vanderbilt University 


Tuomas E. Poac, Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial State College 

Eart Hopson Smitn, Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity 

Paut L. Soper, University of Tennessee 


Grorce Torren, Southwestern College 
LituiaNn W. Vooruees, Fisk University 
TEXAS 

RicHArp C. BRAND, Sam Houston State Teachers 
College 

Eart C. Bryan, Texas State College for Women 

GLENN R. Capp, Baylor University 

Dororny E. Coats, Beaumont Senior High School 

~ Conrav Freep, West Texas State Teachers College 

BERNICE GriFFIN, Flomot Public Schools 

WicHetmina G. Heppe, Adamson High School, 
Dallas 

CATHERINE SALTER Hitt, Houston 

SaRA Lowrey, Baylor University 

N. Epp MiLver, University of Texas 

Jym Mornerat, University of Texas 

ANNAH Jo PeNnbLETON, Texas Technological Col- 
lege 

Tuomas A. Rousse, University of Texas 

Hariey A. SmirH, St. John’s School, Houston 

Mase H. SpranMAN, Amanda F. McCoy Element- 
ary School, Fort Worth 

ANGUS SPRINGER, Southwestern University 

CRANNELL Tortiver, West Texas State College 

UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 

Jesse J. VILLARREAL, University of Texas 

Lota C. WALKER, Southwest Texas State College 

*F. Loren Winsuip, University of Texas 

UTAH 

T. Eart Parpoe, Brigham Young University 

Josern F. Smiru, University of Utah 

Baois A, ZaRR, East High School, Salt Lake City 

VERMONT 
Erte T. Voikert, Middlebury College 


VIRGINIA 

Rocer Boye, University of Virginia 

JAMEs M. MU&LENDORE, University of Virginia 

*Paut J. Rirrer, Mary Washington College 

C. M. STtaTHAM, Augusta Military Academy 

Kart R. WALLACE, University of Virginia 
WASHINGTON 

Ciara J. Cnuson, Pacific Lutheran College 

Ray E. Keesey, Whitman College 


High School, 


*]J. Douctas Knox, Tacoma Park 
Lioyp R. Newcomer, Whitman College 
Horace G. RAnskorr, University of Washington 
Mo.tty Scott, Seattle Public Schools 


WEST VIRGINIA 
PauL C. BooMsLirer, Morgantown 
J. H. HENNING, University of West Virginia 
Frep S. Rosie, West Virginia University 


WISCONSIN 

AMY ALLEN, University of Wisconsin 

*MARTIN P. ANDERSON, University of Wisconsin 

Louis Buswe.., Whitefish Bay High School 

ANNA M. Carr, Milwaukee State Teachers College 

Joun E, Dierricu, University of Wisconsin 

Lowret, W. Esper, University of Wisconsin 

MARCELINE Erickson, The Stout Institute 

H. L. Ewsank, University of Wisconsin 

MarTILpA E. Geri, South Division High School, Mil- 
waukee 

EpNA GiLBert, University of Wisconsin 

Harriett Grim, University of Wisconsin 

Huco FE. HeLt_tMan, Marquette University 

\rnpis Dawn Hurwey, West Allis Public Schools 

E. M. Kinney, Madison 

RAYMOND H. Myers, Milwaukee Center, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 

CarrigE RasMussen, Longfellow School, Madison 

Epwin W. SCHOENBERGER, Lawrence College 

Evetyn H. Seeporr, Madison 

A. T. WEaAveER, University of Wisconsin 

Roserr W. West, University of Wisconsin 


WYOMING 
WitntiaM H. Gonper, Casper 
*Dean G. Nicnots, University of Wyoming 
Mevvin R. Wurre, Laramie 


HAWAII 
Bower Ary, University of Hawaii 
Jean Conyers Ervin, University of Hawaii 


PUERTO RICO 


CHARLOTTE E. CLEELAND, University of Puerto 


Rico, Rio Piedras 


C/O POSTMASTER 
*Ropert W. JENSEN 

*CARL S. JOHNSON 

NORMAN W. MArrtis 


NATIONAI 


ALPHA Pst OmeGA (National Honorary Dramatic 
Society) 

AMERICAN SPEAKERS CLUB 

NATIONAL Forensic Leacue (High School Honor 
Society) 

NATIONAL THESPIAN DRAMATIC HONOR SOCIETY FOR 
Hicu SCHOOLS 

Omeca Ursiton (National Professional Speech and 
Dramatic Sorority) 

Put Beta (National Professional Fraternity of 
Music and Dramatic Art) ; 

Pr Kapra Detta (National Honorary Forensit 
Society) 

Zeta Put Era (National Professional Speech Fre 
ternity for Women) 


—_——— 
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A LIBERAL EDUCATION FOR THE TEACHER OF SPEECH 


MILDRED FREBURG BERRY 


Rockford College 


N the April, 1946, issue of the Quar- 

TERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH I raised some 
questions about the kind of education 
which the teacher of speech receives. 
It was not my intention, however, to dis- 
credit specialization. The caveat was 
entered against early specialization at 
the expense of the liberal arts. Obvi- 
ously, concentration and special prepar- 


ation are necessary. The majority of 


our young men and women who enroll 
in colleges and universities have come 
with some vocational design. Special 
“pressure groups,”” however, have lob- 
bied to enlarge and proliferate the fields 
of concentration without increasing the 
total number of credits required for a 
degree. Even so-called liberal courses— 


introd wetery—epacses—are molded into 
the pattecn_of specialization. Someone 


said recently that no large state uni- 
versity maintains a liberal course any 
longer. There are notable exceptions 
to this statement, but the criticism is 
in general a just one. The courses in 
the junior and senior colleges in letters 
and science are geared, not to those 
wishing a basic understanding, but to 
those planning to major in the subject. 
Shenissaendiiede WIN eoundecink of a lib- 
eral education have shrunk until they 
now enclose only the spectre of a liber- 
al education. ~ 

The teacher of speech needs, first and 


tion, an educa- 






iberal edt 
tion “which looks first of all to his life 
as a responsible human being and citi- 
zen.” The life of a teacher of speech 
is not spent in the splendid and lonely 
isolation of a classroom lecturer. His 
associations are face-to-face, immediate, 
primary. Perhaps more than any other 
teacher he has the opportunity to make 
lasting impressions upon the lives of his 
students. How shall we assure him of 
an education which will prepare him 
adequately for his professional duties 
and community responsibilities? There 
will be a good many persons who will 





foremost, a 


reply, “We already have assured him of 
these opportunities in my university.” 
An examination of the bulletins and 
registers of a number of universities and 
colleges from each section of the country 
does not bear out this statement. It is 
true that institutions are endeavoring 
to introduce liberal courses during the 
freshman and sophomore years, but a 
simple addition of the number of hours 
required for major and minor study 
in the examples listed below also makes 
clear that the student has little time in 
which to move beyond these introduc- 
tory courses in any field except his major 
or minor. The summaries herewith pre- 


1 Report of the Harvard Committee, General 
Education in A Free Society (Cambridge, 1945), 
p. 5l. 
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sented were chosen because they were 
most representative of the group. 

Here are the requirements of Univer- 
sity A whose speech staff has made 
notable contributions to our field: 

Year 1: A traditional program pre- 
scribing courses in biology, a foreign 
language, English composition, speech. 

Year 2: The following courses are 
required: Introduction to the Study of 
Education (3); A Survey of English Lit- 
erature from the Beginnings to the Pres- 
ent (6) or Introduction to Drama, Fic- 
tion, and Poetry (6); Public Speaking, 
Argumentation and Debate (6); Intro- 
duction to Psychology, Educational Psy- 
chology (6); Radio Speaking or Speech 
Correction (3), Health and Physical 
Education (2 or 6), Teaching minor or 
Electives (6) .* 

Does Year 2 outline a liberal program 
for a sophomore? Is it possible that in a 
six-credit course one could receive an 
adequate understanding and apprecia- 
tion of English literature “from the Be- 
ginnings to the Present”? Yet that course 
in English literature is the only one re- 
quired of the major student in speech. 
But, you say, he may elect other courses 
in English. Certainly not in the sopho- 
more year, for the list above preempts 
thirty-two hours of his time. 

University B, likewise, is noted for its 
excellent teaching and reputation in 
speech. Its Register announces that it is 
the plan of the University to provide “a 
broad, liberal education as well as spe- 
cific professional training.” Does the 
student who elects a major in teacher 
training have any real chance of secur- 
ing ‘‘a broad, liberal education”? The 
student must elect fifteen units in each 
of these groups during the first two years 
in the University: 


2 Numbers refer to semester credits. One hun- 
dred twenty credits are required for an A.B. 


degree. 












Arts and Letters: a foreign language and § 
units of English composition.® 








Natural sciences, mathematics: A year course in 
a laboratory science (g units) and electives 
to make up 15 units. 

Social Sciences: History of Western Civilization 
(12 units) and Social Science or Economic 
or Political Science or Philosophy or Psychol. 
ogy. 

It is apparent that the student need 
elect only three hours in the first group 
beyond the stated courses in “second 
year reading” in a foreign language, and 
six units of English composition in order 
to meet the requirements of this division, 
He may graduate without having studied 
intensively or extensively any period of 
English literature. For a major in speech 
with emphasis upon teacher training, the 
student must pursue introductory and 
advanced courses in all the major 
branches of speech, viz., “public speak- 
ing, interpretation, speech re-education, 
and theater and drama.” The courses 
which are, in the main, introductory to 
the branch include: Radio Speaking or 
Great Speakers and their Critics (3); 
Interpretation of Literature (3); The 
Theory of Stage Production (4); The 
Theory of Costume (2); The Technique 
of Costume or Technique of Stage Pro- 
duction (3); Elementary Make-Up (1); 
Argumentation (3); Principles of Pho- 
netics (3); Speech Re-education (3); 
Principles of Directing (3); and Speech 
Correction (4). Total: 32 units. In ad- 
dition he must earn 28 units in courses 
in Education and 20 units in a minor. A 
definite effort has been made to safe- 
guard the liberal tradition by recom- 
mending that the student elect 45 units 
in biology, psychology, and the social 
sciences, but if he is to pursue advanced 
courses in each of the branches of speech 
it hardly seems possible that he will be 
able to follow this recommendation. 


8 Units refer to quarter hours. This is the 
only institution cited which is organized on the 
quarter plan. 
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The high degree of specialization 
within our field is apparent from this in- 
troductory statement by the epartment 
of Speech in C University. It aims to 
prepare “especially qualified students to 
become teachers in one or more of the 
following sections of the field: (a) argu- 
mentation and debate, and the composi- 
tion and delivery of public speeches; 
(b) reading, acting, and dramatic pro- 
duction; (c) disorders of speech and cor- 
rective methods; (d) the psychology and 
pedagogy of reading and speaking; (e) 
voice science and phonetics; (f) radio 
speaking. The courses are so arranged as 
to make possible systematic and progres- 
sive study during the sophomore, junior 
In the minimum of 












and senior years.” 
go semester-hour credits for major study 
are included: Fundamentals of Speech 
(6), Argumentation and Debate (g), 
Voice Training (3), Elements of Ex- 
Spressive Action (2) or Correction of 
Speech Disorders (3), and Psychology 
of Speech (3). If the student elects 40 
hours in his major (which seems impera- 
tive if he is to pursue advanced study in 
one or more of the many branches enu- 
merated) , another major of 24 hours (or 
two minors), 18 hours in Education 
(required for state certification), and a 
minimum of 39 hours in required intro- 
uctory courses in English composition, 
science-mathematics-history, and foreign 
language, he will have 121 hours. For 
graduation 120 are required. Where will 
he find time to pursue his interest in 
music, or heredity and eugenics, or 
painting, or chemistry, or Shakespeare? 
Evidently some attempt is being made to 
expand the field of concentration be- 
yond departmental lines and, in this 
liberal program 
through a new divisional major in Child 
Development which includes courses in 
speech correction. 


way, offer a more 


Finally, the curriculum of D Univer- 
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sity: “All majors in this department are 
held for a knowledge of Voice and Pho- 
netics and are required to demonstrate 
skill in performance which is evidence 
of aptitude for work in the field of 
speech. . . . Majors are required to com- 
plete satisfactorily one advanced year 
course at the senior level in public dis- 
cussion, science of speech, or theatre 
and radio. Courses in tangent areas of 
psychology, physics, history, social stu- 
dies, and literature and fine arts should 
be elected both to round out the cultural 
development of the student, and to 
deepen his insight into a _ professional 
field.” Aside from “holding” to Voice 
and Phonetics, the reason for these goals 
seems clear. Is it possible to achieve 
them under the present plan? The stu- 
dent must elect eight semester hours in 
each division of a carefully planned core 
curriculum: literature, social science, 
natural science, history, and cultural stu- 
dies. In addition, the student must show 
competence through examination in the 
basic skills: reading, writing, and speak- 
ing. ““The great majority will be unable 
to meet this requirement at entrance and 
will be registered in ‘Communication 
Skills’. . . .’ A student may receive from 
three to twelve hours of credit toward 
graduation in this course. The usual 
practice would indicate that six hours of 
the student’s time is preempted by this 
requirement. The requirement in for- 
eign language “usually can be met by 
satisfactory completion of an eight-hour 
semester course on the college level.” 
There is no specific departmental state- 
ment on the number of hours required 
for a major, but since the University 
places the maximum at 50 it is reason- 
able to assume that 40 hours must be 
saved for the major study. The certifi- 
cate in Education requires 15 hours. 
There remain to him, then, 19 hours— 
and he still must fulfill the requirement 
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of a teaching minor! Will the student 
who has completed the core course have 
time during his junior and senior years 
to go beyond the introductory study to 
an advanced course not included in the 
specific requirements for a_ teaching 
major in speech? 

If the implications of this brief sur- 


vev are valid, isn’t it imperative for_some 





group to gastitute ac aign for a“ 


order’_jn education? Will the Speech 
Association of America endorse a_five- 

“eee 
year preparatory course for all teachers 
of speech? And, since speech now bas 
many branches—a specialization within a 
specialized department—should not the 


final courses in Education and intensive 





specialization in one of the branches of 
speech be postponed Tiitththe-Hab wear? 


The benefits of such a plan are these: 


(1) It will be possible for the student 
‘ js —.e 
to elect_b; courses in all the major 
divisions: humanities, social sciences, 
physical and biological sciences, the arts. 
and will permit_bim further to clectad- 
vanced coursés_in several divisions out- 
nO 


side of his major and minor field7~A 
more thorough understating and ap- 
preciation of basic relationships and 
values should bring him to his field of 
concentration with greater purposive- 
ness, enriched understanding a greater 
sense of mutuality, and a keener percep- 
tion of the place of speech in the educa- 
tional framework. All these values are 
incidental, I hold, to the development of 
a “common tongue” which may work 
toward a fundamental respect and ap- 
preciation for one’s fellow men and 
mutual obligation of men. 


(2) Since specialization may be de- 
layed, both introwéwcfory and”advanced 
courses might be taught %s divisional, 

a es = 
rather than departmental cousees. Sev- 
eral colleges and universities have in- 


stituted a “core curriculum” which 


crosses departmental lines at many 





points. If the courses are properly 
taught, students would have a core of 
knowledge which should make it possi- 
ble for them to have a common back- 
ground and therefore a common under- 
standing—a state exceedingly rare on 
any campus. Perhaps it is not pertinent 
to suggest that the courses be properly 
taught, but I remember with great dis- 
taste the lecturers in mv undergraduate 
days who droned on to sections of 400. 
500 freshmen. In the main, it was 
wasted time. I was present but not vot- 
ing. The lecture system_isa vestigial re- 
minder of another age. Sections in 
courses of the core curriculum should be 
suficifitty small to permit free discus- 


sion. 





Might we agree that the student of 


speech should_have @TOmpetent knowl- 
———— 
edge in the following areas: 


Literature,,(1) A study of literary mas- 
terpieces which would present a con- 
tinuous picture of our cultural heritage 
in letters: ancient, medieval, renaissance, 
and modern. It should be clear that this 
is not a “survey” course. As far as I 
have been able to judge, students in sur- 
vey courses view the subject only in a 
vacuum. (2) Additional courses in 
Homer, Shakespeare, continental litera- 
ture, English poets of the 19th century, 
literature, 


American contemporary 


poetry, drama, novel. 


Social Studigs. (1) A study of the de- 













velopment of western ciyilizatiog which 
may intermesh at many points pith the 
intreductory course in literaturg. Again, 


this is not a survey of ancient fife or ol 


modern Europe but a critical gppraisal 
of the growth of western tho 
Additional courses—nonmajor courses— 
in American Democracy, Human Rela- 
tions, and the History of Ideas will give 
further insight into the social forces now 
operative in our society. 


Natural Sciences and Mathematics. 

















(1) A course in the biology of man 
which woul vmandthe teaching of 
several Resitiianies (2) This course 
should be followed by an <dntegrative 
he physical sciences. (3) 
Courses in mathematics~fhuman ana- 
would further the 
understanding of this great area of 


study ol 






tomy, and _ physics 


knowledge. 
The Arts. 


music, painting, dance, and drama, with 


“Performance courses” in 


sequels in the history and aesthetic ap- 
preciation of these art forms. 

Foreign Language. Ability to speak 
and read one foreign language. Perhaps 
it is too much to hope that the study of 
Greek also might be pursued by some 
students of speech. 

Communication Skills. (1) Reading, 
writing, and speaking with the emphasis 
upon competence, not upon hours of 
credit. (2) Additional courses in the ex- 
pressive arts involving language 

In no sense is this a definitive list. Un- 
doubtedly there are courses which others 
would consider essential to a core of 
liberal knowledge: some that I have in- 
cluded mav not be essential. The 
major courses should not be completed 
by the third year: in fact, 


courses in some field should be taken as 


advanced 


one begins the study of a subject in an- 

other liberal tradition. Major_ study, 

eee a 

moreover, should rarely be restricted to 
. ee . . 

a single department. In this survey, only 


two of ten departments of speech in- 





cluded courses outside of the depart- 


ment in the major sequence. The need 


for this change is most evident to me, at 
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the moment, in the field of speech cor- 
rection. A senior student, G. M., who 
was gifted in art, actually made greater 
use of her knowledge of that subject in 
teaching small children in a_ speech 
clinic than she did of her course in 
acoustics which was required for her 
major. Yet her courses in painting, de- 
sign, and sculpture were not included, 
either in her major or minor sequence. 
I remember another student, A. J]., now 
a professor of speech correction, whose 
courses in biochemistry might well have 
been accepted as a part of her field of 
concentration; they were not. In her 
mind the subject bore an integral rela- 
tion to speech correction which a rigidly 
prescribed sequence did not recognize. 


This discussion will seem marginal, 
not central, to an administration which 
believes that teaching is incidental to 
rescapch and publication. There i is little 
hope for a new perspective toward edu- 
cation in such an intellectual climate. 
These ideas will not be of consequence, 
likewise, to those educators who have 


- “speed. up” s system to 


They refuse to recognize that 


law, medicine, engineerfig, ¢tc., have 
become increasingy worthy and attrac- 
i fessigs hey | | I | 
tive protess S as *V a ~ “ny - 
professigns as they have lengthenec 


the preparatory program. The challenge 


will be recognized, I hope, by those col- 





applied Bedaux’s 





education. 





leges which are genuinely interested in 
a cultural inheritance, the furtherance 
of the democratic ideal as an instrument 


for good, and in a rich vocational prepa- 
ration which goes beyond simple tech- 


niques apd skills. 
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ILLIAM EDGAR BORAH, Sena- 

tor from Idaho from 1907 until 

his death in 1940, established a reputa- 

tion as an effective orator and debater. 

In this paper I should like to consider 

(1) what some of Borah’s critics thought 

of his speaking; (2) the possible effect 

of Borah’s oratory on legislation; and 

(3) some of the sources of effectiveness 
in Borah’s speaking. 
I 

Edward Angly, writing in the New 
York Herald Tribune for April 19, 1936, 
said: 

We will be obliged to appraise Borah’s place 
in the history of this Republic by the effect 
of his words on public opinion and the conse- 
quent reflection of this opinion in the actions 
of statesmen. It is through oratory that Senator 
Borah has earned an enduring fame in the story 
of his country. His pattern must be fitted into 
any general account of either American history 
or world history which seeks to cover the first 
third of this century. 

The opinion of Mr. Angly is corro- 
borated by other evidence. The Rev- 
erend John Cavanaugh, former Presi- 
dent of Notre Dame University, declared 
that Borah was the premier orator of 
the Senate: ‘He has every grace and en- 
dowment of the finished speaker. His 
rhetoric is superb and his voice and ges- 
ture perpetuate the best traditions. He 
is a comfortable man to watch, and he 
always has something interesting to 
say.” Mark Sullivan’s opinion was that 
more than any other man in the Senate 
“Borah had the ability, the force of per- 
sonality, and the vibrance of voice to 
command the attention of Senators, gal- 
lery, and public.”* William Hard, polit- 
ical analyst, believed that when to 
Borah’s perfection of style was added 


1 Washington, (D.C.) Times, Jan. 30, 1921. 
2New York World, June 10, 1932. 
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his deep moral conviction “he presented 
to the Senate an oratorical spectacle 
which has never been surpassed at any 
time in the history of the Republic.”* 
Richard L. Strout, author and news- 
paperman, thought that no man s0 
“completely demolished his target, that 
nobody brought to the Senate so much 
real magnificence when he had a con- 
genial subject and had once struck the 
grand style.”"* Senator Medill McCor- 
mick declared that Borah was the most 
dangerous antagonist in the Senate. He 
held this position because he “reflected 
at length on big issues, refused to dis- 
sipate his powers, read history con- 
stantly, and when he stepped into a de- 
bate let trifles alone and picked out the 
central point and struck at it with 
strength, measurement, and _ speed.” 
Thomas R. Marshall, Vice-President for 
eight years, believed that Borah’s ora- 
tory was comparable to that of Webster, 
Burke, or Cicero.* Senator Beveridge 
said that Borah’s speeches perfectly sat- 
isfied his conception of the standard of 
taste and genuine eloquence.” A letter 
from William B. Lymer, Judge of the 
United States District Court, Territory 
of Hawaii, April 18, 1933, stated: 

A short time ago by sheer accident I became 
possessed of a copy of a book of public speeches 
in which is included your argument to the jury, 
years ago, in the Haywood trial. It deserves a 
place among the world’s greatest forensic ora- 
tions, equalling, in my opinion, anything given 
to us by Henry or Webster or the great English 
orators. I passed it on to the young assistants 
to the United States Attorney as a model of 
the attitude and argument of the prosecutor in 
cases of highest concern. 


3 Washington, (D.C.) Herald, Nov. 10, 1925. 
4 Boston Transcript, Oct. 5, 1928. 

5 Borah Scrap Book X, 35. 

® Washington, (D.C.) Post, Oct. 7, 1927- 

7 Borah Scrap Book, X1, 61. 
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It is difhcult to determine objectively 
what effect Borah’s oratory had on the 
course of legislation. However, the reac- 
tion of the press and Borah’s colleagues 
to his more important speeches tends 
to show that Borah did influence certain 
issues either by his advocacy or his op- 
position. As early as 1908 his influence 
in the Senate began to be felt. In his 
first important speech in the Senate on 
April 19, 1908, on the Negro riots at 
Brownsville, Texas, Borah was credited 
with changing the views of Senators. 
The Salt Lake City Tribune, April 20, 
1908, observed: 

‘So thorough was his grasp of the subject re- 
sulting from weeks of careful study that Sena- 
tors heretofore in doubt confessed they were 
satisfied after the speech that the President 
should be upheld. 

On January 17, 1912, Borah made a 
speech that according to the Portland 
Oregonian News Bureau’ “actually 
changed votes.” This address was on the 
Borah-Jones Three Year Homestead 
Bill. Whereas there had been opposition 
to the measure, when Borah called it up 
before the Senate it was passed without 
a dissenting vote. The Boise Statesman 
for March 28, 1912, said: “Passage of 
Homestead Bill Idaho 
‘Thanks to Borah.’ ” 


makes say, 

The New York Times, for February 
17, 1911, stated after Borah’s speech on 
February 16 in favor of direct election 
of Senators that “the effect of Borah’s 
great speech was immediately evident 
on both sides of the chamber. Senators 
of three political camps united in press- 
ing about him and congratulating him 
on the masterly effort.” The resolution 
came within four votes of passing when 
it came to a vote on February 28, 1911. 
Borah said he “was pleased with the 
progress the measure had made.” On 
May 14, 1911, the measure passed the 
Senate by a vote of 64 to 24. As a testi- 
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monial to Borah’s effort in securing its 
adoption, he received one of the four 
pens used in signing the amendment. 

Charles Merz, writing in the New Re- 
public for June 3, 1925, stated: 

There is no doubt that it was Borah’s influ- 
ence beyond that of any other member of the 
Senate which counted on the side of what small 
liberalism survived in war days. . . . His stand 
on war issues won him a wide and respectful 
audience of those who never did agree with him 
but found themselves impressed as time after 
time—in the matter of war aims, espionage laws, 
effects of profiteering—the logic of events went 
on to prove that Borah’s judgment had been 
right. 

It is reasonable to assume that Borah 
played as important a part as anyone in 
keeping the United States out of the 
League of Nations. Claude Bowers 
thought that Borah’s speeches on the 
League were “among the few that cham- 
the League can read with 
patience. This is due to their manifest 
sincerity, the absence of scurrility, cant, 
of misrepresentation. The Senator from 
Idaho ranks easily as one of the half 
dozen men who rise to the dignity of 


pions of 


statesmanship.”’* 

After his first speech against the 
League on February 21, 1919, Borah re- 
ceived such an ovation that Senate busi- 
ness was suspended while he received 
congratulations from the Republicans 
and fifteen Democrats. Borah went to 
the public with the League issue in 
March, 1919. His series of speeches were 
widely applauded, and they made the 
Republicans realize that the League was 
a real political issue and that there was 
more public sentiment against the 
League than Republican leaders had 
thought. With Hiram Johnson, Borah 
again went to the people to counteract 
the influence of President Wilson’s tour 
of the fall of 1919. Lodge called Borah’s 
speech of November 19, 1919 against 
the League, “a great speech.” Beveridge 


8 Borah Scrap Book, XII, 76. 
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said it was “clear, simple, convincing, 
and exalted.” On this date, the ratifica 
tion of the League was defeated by a vote 
of 49 to 35. The Nation, July 21, 1921, 
commented in this manner in regard to 
Borah’s leadership in the League strug- 
gle: 

When the history of that remarkable struggle 
which seemed so hopeless at the beginning is 
written, it will show that for steady driving 
ahead, resoluteness of purpose, remarkable strat 
egy. and absolute determination to succeed, the 
palm belongs to Senator Borah. 

On the final defeat of the Bonus Bill 
in 1922, Mark Sullivan said: 

Final credit for defeating it should go to Bo 
rah because it was largely his aggressive energy 
that built up a following in the Senate from 
almost nothing and it was chiefly the outspoken 
courage of his speeches that crystallized enough 
feeling throughout the country to bring about 
the present result.® 

With each address that Borah gave for 
the recognition of Russia, he felt that 
he had “reduced the opposition to some 
extent.” When 
tended in 1933, Mr. Litvinoff wrote to 


recognition was ex- 


Borah that “the present occasion is in 
large measure the result of your vision 
and persistent efforts.” 

The press acknowledged Borah’s in- 
fluence in the calling of the Washington 
Disarmament Conference in the fall of 
1921. The Philadelphia Public Ledger 
termed it “an indisputable triumph for 
Senator Borah.” The Washington (D. 
C.) Post said it was “a matter of re- 
markable leadership on the part of Sena- 
tor Borah.” 

After Borah’s address of December 18, 
1925, against the World Court, the Post 
wrote: 

Though preceded by Senator Lenroot and 
Senator Walsh both of whom argued for the 
Court, Senator Borah dominated the day’s pro- 


ceedings and his speech was the outstanding 
feature. 


In January, 1926, there was “a feeling 
that if debate on the World Court con- 


9 New York World, Sept. 22, 1922. 


tinued, Borah might have swung enough 
votes to defeat the resolution, but clo- 
ture was invoked.”?° 

In 1935 when President Roosevelt 
asked the Senate to ratify the Court Pro. 
tocols, it appeared that the Senate easily 
had enough votes to comply with the 
President's wish. Borah and Johnson 
spoke against the measure. Otherwise 
opposition was negligible. The court 
proposal was defeated by a vote of 52 to 
36. Borah believed that few Senators 
changed their vote because of the deluge 
of telegrams that resulted from Father 
Coughlin’s radio address against the 
court. 

At the Republican convention in Kan- 
sas City in 1928, Borah’s influence was 
such that the Kansas City Star com- 
mented: 

Senator Borah is the only one of them with 
a vivid, commanding personality that can lay 
a spell on delegates and make them listen 
whether they wish to or not. 

After Borah’s campaign for Hoover 
in 1928, Will Hayes, Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, wrote 
to him: “I congratulate you upon the 
manifest influence of your speeches on 
public opinion.” 

Borah was a leader in opposing Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's Supreme Court pro- 
This measure was de- 
James 


posal of 1937. 
feated by a vote of 42 to 40. 
Truslow Adams, in addition to hun- 
dreds of other citizens, wrote to Borah: 

\s an American citizen, I wish to express to 
you my very deep appreciation of the stand 
you have taken. In one of the great crises of 
history, as I believe the present to be, you have 
played an heroic part. 

On January 7, 1938, Borah gave a 
speech in the Senate in opposition to 
the Wagner- VanNuys anti-lynching 
measure. The Washington Post of Janu- 
ary 23, 1938, said: 

They say a speech never changes opinions 
and votes in Congress, but Borah’s did. It 


10 New York Times, January 12, 1926. 
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showed the southern Senators they had an issue 
and taught them how to use it. 


The Chicago Tribune of January 8, 
1938, wrote: “This speech was believed 
by many to have marked the turning of 
the tide against the Wagner-VanNuys 
Bill.” 

There is evidence that Borah exerted 
an influence in regard to Presidential ap- 
pointments. When President Coolidge 
appointed Charles B. Warren Attorney 
General. Borah gave a speech in opposi- 
tion that attracted national attention. 
Frederic Wile writing in the New York 
Times for March 27, 1925, said: 

Borah dominated when he was on his feet 


as if he had hypnotized the crowded galleries 


and floor. Borah bestrode the Senate on the 


last day of the Warren debate like a colossus of 
Rhodes. Of such stuff the flights of Webster, 
Clav, and Calhoun were made. 


The Senate rejected the confirmation 
of Warren by a vote of 46 to 39. Again 
Hoover appointed 
Charles E. Hughes to the Chief Justice- 
ship of the Supreme Court, Borah op- 
When Borah 
had concluded his address on February 
11, 1930, the Washington Post for Feb- 


when President 


posed his appointment. 


ruary 12 declared: “It was obvious that 
Hughes faced serious opposition. Sena- 
tors who had pledged themselves to vote 
for Hughes joined the opposition.” 

\t one time 35 Senators were against 
the Administration. Joe Robinson, 
abroad at the time, was asked to notify 
the southern Democrats to support 
Hughes. Twenty-six finally voted with 
Borah and 52 for the Administration. 

Borah led the successful fight in the 
Senate against the confirmation of J. J. 
Parker for the Supreme Court. He 
spoke on April 28, 1930, and again on 
May 7, on which date the Senate by a 
vote of 41 to 3g refused to confirm his 
appointment. William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor wrote to 
Borah: “The logic, force, and the truth 
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of your masterful addresses delivered in 
connection with the consideration of the 
appointment of Judge Parker proved to 
be unanswerable and irresistible.” 

All of Borah’s persuasive powers were 
used to get President Hoover to appoint 
Cardozo to the Supreme Court. Paul Y. 
Anderson, newspaperman, wrote: 


For the finest and most popular act of his 
administration, President Hoover can thank Bo- 
rah. It was Borah who virtually dragooned him 
into naming Justice Cardozo to the Supreme 
Court.1! 


Ill 

Borah’s speaking was influential for 
a number of reasons. In the Grst place, 
the art of debate was a conscious, studied, 
professional one with him. He studied 
the speeches of Burke, Pitt, Cicero, De- 
mosthenes, Sheridan, Phillips, and Fox. 
He investigated the debating merits of 
the Americans who debated in the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787. He 
spent months of preparation on his more 
famous speeches, and he prepared his 
own talks. While he had an efficient 
office staff and sometimes assigned the 
task of finding certain pertinent infor- 
mation, he read everything on the ques- 
tion on his side as well as the opponents. 
Borah read foreign magazines, the 
speeches of foreign statesmen, and books 
dealing with international and national 
social, political, and economic questions. 

Borah outlined his speeches in ad- 
vance, and it is not likely that many of 
his beautiful periods were spontaneous. 
He had the natural gifts and talents of 
the orator, but in spite of his abilities 
he knew that cultivation of them was 
necessary. His mind was so well trained, 
so filled with facts, his memory so keen 
that frequently he outlined his speeches 
while riding his horse in Rock Creek 
park. 

Few notes ever guided Borah in his 
delivery. He said if the speaker used a 


11 Lewiston (Idaho) Tribune, Sept. 18, 1932. 
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manuscript instead of thinking of his 
subject, he was trying to recall his manu- 
script. Again he remarked, “If you don't 
get any new thought while on your feet, 
you'd better sit down.’*? Borah felt that 
a manuscript gave him a sense of restric- 
When he did use 
notes, they were scrawled in large letters 


tion and rigidity. 


on big cards which he kept on his desk. 
He could glance at these notes quickly 
and inconspicuously. He was quick to 
respond to the audience and adjust him- 
self to its mood. In one instance, he 
was invited to speak before a Repub- 
lican audience in Utica, New York. His 
presence was objected to by means of 
a public letter written by those who did 
not approve his brand of Republican. 
ism. The Utica Daily Press for March 
30, 1927 wrote of Borah’s speech: 

With an introduction made to order for a 
man so used to opposition as Borah is, he capi- 
talized upon the situation created by the letter 
in yesterday's press, discarded the speech he had 
prepared and made another which everyone 
agreed could not have been improved. As an 
example of appealing argument, sarcasm so 
shrewd that it cut without giving pain, and an 
exposition of his own political creed with re- 
spect to public affairs, the address was a mas- 
terpiece. 

Borah did not make a practice of the 
use of sarcasm. He admitted that it was 
a familiar and sometimes an honorable 
intellectual weapon. It was ordinarily 
used, however, in the defense of worn 
out institutions. He once said: 

That which the conscience can not well sup- 
port the intellect will sometimes slavishly de- 
fend, and when it does, it generally indulges 
in taunt and sarcasm, because it is an easy 
method by which to ‘get by’ and it is generally 
quite pleasing to the speaker himself.1% 

The orator, in Borah’s view, should 
work for integrity of thought. He should 
make no appeal to prejudice nor indulge 
in efforts to mislead. Insinuating self- 
congratulation should be shunned. Mod- 
eration should be sought for. The peo- 


12 Boise Statesman, Nov. 15, 1928. 
13 Borah Scrap Book, IV, 38. 


ple should be spoken to in the language 


of reason, for this was a high compli. 
Exaggera- 
tion, impugning, shrieking, and other 


ment and true eloquence. 


“cheap and common arts” of public 
speaking were never necessary and an 
insult both to the intelligent of the audi- 
ence and the speaker. 

Another source of effectiveness in 
Borah’s speaking lay in his personal ap- 
pearance. His square head, his dark 
eyebrows almost meeting above his short 
nose and shading his penetrating eyes, 
his firm mouth and long upper lip, his 
strong chin with its well-defined cleft in 
the center, his thick hair parted in the 
middle and allowed to grow long at the 
back—these were all unmistakably Borah, 
His western habit of wearing his dark 
hair long did not produce the impres- 
sion of eccentricity but added to the 
leonine aspect of his face. He was tall 
and rugged-looking. There was some- 
thing formidable in his massive features 
which was lessened a great deal by his 
disarming smile. Ann Hard, writing in 
the New York Herald Tribune of No- 
vember 14, 1926, gave this description of 
Borah in debate: 

I shall never forget him as he stood at his 
desk just by the aisle toward the rear of the 
Senate chamber during the debate on the res- 
ignation of Secretary Denby. The floor was 
filled, nearly every Senator in his place. The 
leather seats against the wall were occupied. 
The galleries were packed and the floors outside 
the galleries were filled with the waiting. Borah 
had the floor, but he was the steady target for 
the men about him on both sides of the aisle. 
As he stood there with the interrogators spring- 
ing up to interrupt, he reminded me of an old 
engraving of my childhood which depicted a 
stag upon the edge of a moor making its last 
stand against a hunting pack. 

There he stands quietly, solidly, with a single, 
sidewise swinging motion of the right hand as 
his most frequent gesture. He has not quite 
the exquisite music of Jim Reed at his best, 
not quite the passionate drive of Hiram John- 
son. But he has a certain majestic simplicity 
and clarity of expression which is unsurpassable. 
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A third reason that Borah’s speech 
was effective in influencing opinion was 
that he made his attacks on principles 
and abstractions and institutions. He 
rarely fought men and sought to avoid 
wounding them. To an extent this was 
part of his art of disputation. He knew 
that he might need the vote of a Senator 
who was his adversary on a particular 
day; but to a greater extent it was an ex- 
pression of Borah’s nature in the field of 
human relations. He disagreed in such 
a way that it left his opponenc with the 
feeling that he understood and respected 
his position and that all Borah asked in 
return was an understanding and re- 
spect of his. Although he did more 
fighting than any other man in the Sen- 
ate in behalf of a larger number of 
minority causes, there was no Senator 
who hated Borah or wanted to see him 
retired. In debate Borah was always a 
model of courtesy to his opponent. 
Borah did not seek to arouse passion nor 
to inculcate prejudice, but he did try to 
further understanding. His fairness, his 
intellectual integrity, and his moral 
courage were persuasive assets. 

Borah was a firm believer in the power 
and the importance of the spoken word. 
In an address delivered on November 9, 
1g11, at Abraham Lincoln’s birthplace, 
he said: 

So long as all sovereignty rests with the peo- 
ple, so long as the enactment of good laws and 
the enforcement of all law depend so largely 
upon the intelligence and conscience of the citi- 
zen, we cannot dispense with those who speak 


with wisdom and power to the multitude. Such 
are the men who keep alive that eternal vigi- 
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lance which is the price of all we have. They 
are tribunes of the people. Without them the 
public censcience would become sluggish and 
the wisest measures sometimes fail. They arouse 
public interest. They organize public thought. 
They call forth and direct the invincible moral 
forces of an entire nation. There is no higher 
duty than that of arousing to moderate and 
sustained action the minds of those with whom 
all power rests. There can be no graver respon- 
sibility than that of directing the people in the 
use of the instrumentalities of government. 

Oratory has always been a factor in great 
movements. Spoken thought has been control- 
ling in more than one crisis of human rights. 
There has seldom been a time when men were 
not to be moved to great deeds through the 
power of eloquence. It has been at times a most 
potent influence in the cause of liberty. If the 
time ever comes when it shall no longer have 
that influence, as many are fond to prophesy, 
it will be after selfishness and sensuality shall 
have imbruted or destroyed all the nobler facul- 
ties of the mind. The people have at different 
periods in their bewilderment and travail, when 
old beliefs were passing and old institutions 
crumbling, waited for some great leader, rich 
in human sympathy to speak with that un- 
common power with which it is given few men 
to speak.14 

It was on April 24, 1913 that the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, John Sharp Wil- 
liams, delivered a sentiment which was 
shared then and continued to be shared 
by many of Borah’s colleagues. Senator 
Williams said: “Every American who 
loves the cause of liberty and democracy 
and the free pursuit of happiness 
throughout the world, loves to listen to 
the voice of the Senator from Idaho 
whenever he talks in this chamber.”?* 


14W. E. Borah, American Problems (1924), 


Pp. $2. — 
15 Boise Statesman, April 25, 1913. 
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O collect in a single volume all the 
accessible descriptions of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge as a conversationalist 
and to suggest, after a thorough study 
of this material and other pertinent rec- 
ords, a reinterpretation of his life and 
work was the twofold purpose of Coler- 
idge the Talker, which we published in 
1940. The book has elicited from re- 
viewers certain comments which demand 
consideration. 

In the body of the book we gathered 
descriptions by more than one hundred 
contemporaries. Nevertheless, omissions 
were inevitable, and several have been 
noted by critics. R. W. King, in the 
Review of English Studies,’ has recalled 
a passage written by the poet John 
Clare; he and E. L. Griggs? have sug- 
gested the addition of several diary notes 
to the material we had assembled from 
the writings of Sir Henry Taylor;* and 
Clarence Gohdes, in American Litera- 
ture for March, 1940, furnished a quo- 
tation from the biography of Richard 
Monckton Milnes. All three sources add 
valuable material to the record. 

I 

John Clare (1739-1864) was the peas- 
ant-poet of Northamptonshire who, with 
his Poems Descriptive of Rural Life and 
Scenery, once took the literary world by 
storm. Making his appearance at a time 
when there was lively interest in “in- 
spired” writers of humble origin, he 
was welcomed in the fashionable draw- 

1 Vol. XVII (January, 1941). 

2 Review in the Boston Transcript, Jan. 26, 
1940. 

3See R. W. Armour and R. F. Howes, Coler- 


idge the Talker (Ithaca, 1940), pp. 354-356. This 
volume will hereafter be designated CT. 
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ing rooms of the day. At London din- 
ners held by fellow contributors to the 
London Magazine he came to know 
Lamb, Hazlitt, and others of Coleridge's 
circle. Coleridge himself, whom Clare 
had already ranked among his favorite 
poets, was present at one of the gather- 
ings which Clare attended in 1824. The 
following sketch from Clare’s journal at 
this time is unfortunately fragmentary, 
the remainder of the page on which it 
was written having been torn off. 

There was Coleridge at one of the Parties. 
He was a man with a venerable white head; 
fluent of speech; not a ‘silver-tongued Hamil- 
ton’; his words hung in their places at a quiet 
pace from a drawl, in good set marching order, 
so that you would suppose he had learnt what 
he intended to say before he came. It was a 
lecture, part of which . . 4 

This is a picture of Coleridge at 53, 
firmly established as the foremost talker 
of his time and accustomed to his place 
as the central figure in a company of ad- 
mirers. The term lecture, which Clare 
uses, describes numerous occasions but 
by no means all, since there is a mass of 
evidence to show that Coleridge’s com- 
panions, even in his later years, often 
took active parts in the conversation and 
frequently determined its course.® 

Clare’s impression of the slow, con- 
tinuous flow of his words supports the 
observations of other listeners.° The 
notion that Coleridge may have taken 
the trouble to memorize particular pas- 
sages for a specific conversation must be 
construed, however, as a tribute to his 
capacious memory and his facility with 

4]. W. and Anne Tibble, John Clare (London, 
1932), P. 225. 

5 CT, p. 8eff. 
6 [bid., Pp. go. 
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words rather than to diligence in special 
preparation. 

The additional reports by Sir Henry 
Taylor, who is principally known as a 
competent the Colonial 
Office staff who wrote poetical dramas,’ 
He 
first met Coleridge soon after arriving in 


member of 
are fuller and more illuminating. 


London as a young man in 1823, and 


continued to see him at intervals for 


many years.* 
In his diary for September 25, 1823, 


Tavlor quotes Wordsworth, in whose 


company he has just been: 


Wordsworth says Coleridge cannot be consid- 
ered as wasted: for though he writes little, his 
thoughts come out to the world in one form or 
another. He talks as Wordsworth does himself, 
and they (his thoughts) are picked up and put 
into magazines and newspapers, as Wordsworth’s 
continually.9 


own were 


Another entry in Taylor's diary, Febru- 
ary 26, 1824, reads: 
the most extraordinary evening | 
ever passed. Coleridge with his luminous face 
and white head, Irving’s wild dark looks and 
wilder eyes, and the keen analytical visage of 
Basil Montagu. The poring and mining of 
Wordsworth, delving out of the depth of his 


Certainly 


intellect, is not half so wonderful as Coleridge 
was to-night, and the buoyancy of Southey is 
only more delightful.1° 


Again he notes: 

\t Coleridge’s again and with the same com- 
was this evening less vehement than 
less extraordinary. 


pany, he 
heard him, but no 
His language was less intercepted by logical 
and 


I have 


catches and more fanciful romantic.1! 


Taylor told Lord Coleridge in later 
vears: 
I used to pay evening visits to Highgate, tak- 


ing with me one friend or another, John Mill, 


*For a brief biographical sketch, see ibid., 
PP- 354-355- 

8 It will be remembered that the first diary en- 
try here quoted which describes an actual meet- 
ing with Coleridge is dated Feb. 26, 1824. The 
comment quoted in CT, p. 355, refers to a meet- 
ing in September, 1831. 

®Una Taylor, Guests and Memories 
1924), P. 55- 

10 [bid., p. 57. 
11 [bid., p. 57- 
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John Romilly, Thomas Carlyle, Hyde Villiers, 
passing a sleepless night with the sound of his 


voice in my ears.!2 


And he wrote Isabella Fenwick in 1829: 

I have been two or three times to see Coler- 
idge this winter. His talk has been sometimes 
exceedingly curious, and sometimes very mag- 
nificent. I never knew such a scope of mind 
exhibited in any man, such largeness of views 
together with such subtilty of insight and a 
vivid imagination flashing through all.15 


The first of these diary entries, which 
seems to before the 
author and Coleridge had actually met, 


have been made 
should be considered as an addition to 
the extant comments by Wordsworth, 
rather than as a report by Sir Henry 
Most of 
other remarks about Coleridge as a talk- 


Taylor himself. Wordsworth’s 
er were likewise recorded by others, but 
the reports are surprisingly consistent. 
Although he never ceased to regret that 
Coleridge devoted so small a portion of 
his energy to.the composition of poetry, 
Wordsworth recognized that the influ- 
ence he exerted through conversation 
was widespread and profound." 
Certainly Coleridge made a deep im- 
pression on Taylor, as the other ex- 
cerpts from his diary and letters show. 
The less enthusiastic reports of Carlyle, 
whom Taylor mentions as a companion, 
have long been known;'* but Basil Mon- 
tagu, John Romilly, and Hyde Villiers 


are among the hundreds of other lis- 
teners who, so far as we can ascertain, 
left no written accounts of what they 
heard. 


The statement to Lord Coleridge con- 


cerning John Stuart Mill, confirming 


another statement in a_ letter to” 


Southey,’® seems to indicate, however, 
that Mill made more than one pilgrim- 
age to the shrine of “the old man elo- 


12 [bhid., p. 58. 

18 [bid., p. 61. 

14 See ibid., pp. 378-380. 

15 See ibid., pp. 110-121, for the most charac- 
teristic passages. 
16 Quoted, ibid., Pp. 355- 
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that Coleridge’s personal charm and elo- 
quence in conversation stimulated Mill 
to study his critical and metaphysical 
works and helped to lay the foundation 
for his celebrated essay on Coleridge in 
Dissertations and Discussions.” Mill 
could hardlly have been thinking solely 
of Coleridge the writer when he asserted: 

The name of Coleridge is one of the few Eng- 
lish names of our time which are likely to be 
oftener pronounced, and to become symbolical 
of more important things, in proportion as the 
inward workings of the age manifest themselves 
more and more in outward facts. Bentham ex- 
cepted, no Englishman of recent date has left 
his impress so deeply in the opinions and men- 
tal tendencies of those among us who attempt 
to enlighten their practice by philosophical 
meditation. If it be true, as Lord Bacon affirms, 
that a knowledge of the speculative opinions of 
the men between twenty and thirty years of 
age is the great source of political prophecy, 
the existence of Coleridge will show itself by 
no slight or ambiguous traces in the coming 
history of our country; for no one has contrib- 
uted more to shape the opinions of those among 
its younger men, who can be said to have opin- 
ions at all.1s 


Competent authorities who have now 
had the opportunity to study the evi- 
dence agree that in his own day Coler- 
idge spread his ideas most effectively by 
word of mouth. Joseph T. Reilly, re- 
viewing Coleridge the Talker, declares: 

On this point the testimony of contemporaries 
is overwhelming. In his ‘teens he dazzled his 
schoolmate Lamb, at twenty-five, Hazlitt, and 
on through the years ending with his lengthy 
sojourn with the Gillmans at Highgate Hill 
he continued to cast his spell over virtually 
everyone (Carlyle and Harriet Martineau were 
exceptions) who came within the sound of his 
voice. What he gave to some listeners like 
Emerson was merely a spectacle but to many 
others he showed the way to high truths and 
fresh discoveries of the world of thought. For 
while William Maginn overstated his case when 
he declared that most of the critics of that day 


17 “Coleridge,” first printed in the London 
and Westminster Review (March, 1840) and re- 
printed in Dissertations and Discussions (1882), 
If, 5-78. 

18 Tbid., Il, 5. 


quent.” It is therefore not improbable 








“lived exclusively by sucking Coleridge's 


brains,” he spoke truly when he added: ‘What 
Coleridge has spoken and suggested is now dif- 
fused throughout the literature of England and 
forms part and parcel of every ‘mind worth 
containing it in the country.” Coleridge had a 
seminal mind.19 

Another comment on Coleridge's in- 
fluence, by a noted student of Samuel 
Johnson, is of special interest because 
it compares the two great talkers. Fred- 
erick A. Pottle says of our book, “No 
other work will go so far to correct the 
general notion that the elderly Coler- 
idge was not respected. It shows beyond 
doubt that Coleridge had a larger and 
more enthusiastic following than John- 
son. *° 

It is an impressive tribute to Coler- 
idge’s power as a talker that many per- 
sons who met him only once found the 
occasion sufficiently memorable to war- 
rant a written record. Richard Monck- 
ton Milnes, first Baron Houghton (1809- 
1885), was active in the politics of his 
day, a contributor to various journals, 
and a generous patron of younger writ- 
ers. He wrote a life of Keats, secured 
a pension for Tennyson, and was among 
the first to recognize the talents of Swin- 
burne. On the occasion of the unveiling 
of the bust of Coleridge in Westminster 
Abbey, May 7, 1885, Lord Houghton 
made a speech in which, according to his 
biographer, “he recalled the fact that 
when a student at Cambridge he had 
gone with Arhtur Hallam to call on 
Coleridge, who had received them as 
Goethe or as Socrates might have done.” 
Milnes is quoted as saying, “In the 
course of conversation the poet asked 
us if either of us intended to go to 
America. He said, ‘Go to America if 
you have the opportunity; I am known 

19 The Catholic World (April, 1940). 

20 The Saturday Review of Literature (May 
11, 1940). For similar statements, see reviews by 
Samuel C. Chew in the Christian Science Moni- 


tor (March 23, 1940) and T. M. Raysor in Mod- 
ern Language Notes (June, 1941). 
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there. | am a poor poet in England, 

but I am a great philosopher in Amer- 

ica. ""** Perhaps it was after the same 

visit that Arthur Hallam wrote of the 
. . good old man 

Most eloquent, who spoke of things divine. 

{round him youth were gathered, who did scan 

His countenance so grand, and drank 

The sweet sad tears of wisdom.22 


In his Monographs, published in 
1873, forty years or more after the visit 
to Coleridge, Milnes contrasted French 
and English customs in conversation, 
to the advantage of the French, and 


continued: 

In listening the the philosophical monologues 
of Coleridge, the illustrated anecdotes and fan- 
ciful sallies of Sydney Smith, the rich outpour- 
ings of Lord Macaulay's infinite knowledge, or 
the picturesque and prophetic utterances of Mr. 
Carlyle, we have been conscious that we were 
rather enjoying a substitute for good conversa- 
tion than additions to the common stock. The 
monopoly of attention which was required was, 
in most cases, willingly conceded; but even the 
wonderful intellectual exhibition did not make 
up for the deficiency in that sympathy between 
the speaker and the hearers which gives a relish 
to the very ordinary parlance and the very 
inferior wit, and which heightens tenfold the 
enjoyment of the communication of brighter 
and loftier ideas.23 


This passage seems to be an echo of 
De Quincey rather than an account 
ot first-hand experience.** Ironically 


21T. Wemyss Reid, The Life, Letters, and 
Friendships of Richard Monckton Milnes (Lon- 
don, 1890), II, 432. 

22 Quoted, CT, p. 441. 
place in 1830. 

23R. M. Milnes, Monographs (London, 1873), 
pp. 214-216. 

*4For a passage which may have been the 
source of Milnes’s ideas, see Thomas De Quincey, 
“Style,” Works (Edinburgh, 1862) X, 183-185. 
Another pertinent passage from De Quincey is 
reprinted in CT, pp. 198-200, and is analyzed, 
ibid., pp. 80-82. Aubrey de Vere, who seems 
never to have heard Coleridge at all, parroted 
the same idea. Una Taylor (op. cit., pp. 56-57) 
quotes him as saying, “Southey and Landor flung 
their poetry adrift in oceans of prose. Coleridge 
talked his away in monologue.” But she is 
quick to add, “It was a monologue men pil- 
grimaged to hear.” See also De Vere’s statement 
to Sir William Rowan Hamilton, quoted in CT, 


P. 454- 


Hallam’s visit took 
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enough, it also accuses Carlyle of the 
same fault he himself decried in Coler- 
idge. There is now sufficient evidence, 
from those who knew Coleridge better 
and for much longer periods of time, 
to bring the comments of De Quincey, 
Carlyle, and their followers into proper 
focus. That Coleridge at his best had 
the flexibility and adaptability of a true 
conversationalist seems no longer a mat- 
ter for dispute. 


lI 

The justification which we advanced 
for including Coleridge’s printed works 
in a discussion of his achievement as a 
talker has been succinctly summarized 
by R. W. King in the previously men- 
tioned review: 

Speaking and writing, it is maintained, (one 
would have welcomed a fuller discussion of the 
psychology of this problem), are fundamentally 
different activities, and Coleridge had a gift for 
the former which lasted all his life, while his 
gift for the latter was always slight and uncer- 
tain, and virtually disappeared after The An- 
cient Mariner. Hence the chaotic disarray of his 
prose writings, the vain struggle to impose order 
on a mass of mere memoranda, the improvisa- 
torial nature of all his poems save those com- 
posed under the influence of Wordsworth and 
his sister. Hence also the occasional brilliance 
of his lectures and the almost invariable charm 
of his conversational monologues.25 


The need for further exposition of 
the differences between talking and 
writing was foreseen, and a supplement- 
ary article on this subject appeared in 


25 Loc. cit. King’s comment on our thesis fol- 
lows: “There is, of course, some truth in all 
this. At the lowest estimate it is a more plaus- 
ible as well as a more attractive explanation of 
Coleridge's failure to carry out all the prom- 
ise of his youth than the merely moralistic judg- 
ments passed by many of his biographers. And 
yet, like all over-neat solutions, it will hardly 
absorb all the facts.” His argument has to do 
with the degree of importance which should be 
attached to the effects on Coleridge of indul- 
gence in opium and dependence on the Words- 
worths—both topics too complex for discussion 
here, though highly interesting and challenging 
to further expressions of opinion. 








He 2 


this journal in April, 1940.2° Much of 


the article was based on an essay by 
John Ruskin; but Ruskin is merely one 
of many who have enunciated distinc- 
tions between oral and written composi- 
tion, and he is not alone in perceiving 
that much talk finds its way into print. 
Mark Twain, for example, analyzed one 
phase of the problem in a letter to Ed- 
ward Bok: 

Spoken speech is one thing, written speech 
the 
isn't for the former. 


vehicle 
The 
“talk” is put into print you recognize 


Print is 
for the latter, but it 
moment 


is quite another. proper 


heard it. 
. . Color, play of feature, the varying modula- 


that it is not what it was when you 


tions of voice, the laugh, the smile, the inform- 
ing inflections, everything that . commended 


it to your affection, or at least to your toler 


ance, is gone, . When one writes for print, 


his methods are very different. He follows 
forms which have but little resemblance to 
conversation, but they make the reader under- 


stand what the writer is trying to convey.27 


De Quincey would modify one of 
those sentences to read that when one 
writes for print his methods should be 
very different. For he had a clear con- 
ception not only of the differences be- 
tween oral and written discourse but 
also of the influence of the one on the 
other. A series of brief quotations from 
his essay on “Style” will give the gist 
of his explanation. 

He says flatly that “that is good rhet- 
oric for the hustings which is bad for a 
book,”** and later speaks with the same 
assurance of “the modes of style ap pro- 
priate to popular eloquence being es- 
sentially different from those of written 


»g 


composition.” His development of this 


topic anticipates Ruskin’s: 

In the senate, and for the same reason in a 
newspaper, it is a virtue to reiterate your mean- 
ing: tautology becomes a merit: variations of 


26R. F. Howes, “The Talked and the Writ- 
ten,”” QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, XXVI, 229- 
235. 

27 Quoted by Edward Bok, The Americaniza- 
tion of Edward Bok (1921), pp. 205-206. 
28 Loe. cit., p. 164. 
29 Ibid., p. 166. Italics his. 
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identity 


the words, with a substantial of sense 
and dilution of the truth, is oftentimes a neces- 
... It is the advantage of a book, that you 
can return to the past page if anything in the 
present depends But, return being 


sity. 


upon it. 
impossible in the case of a spoken harangue, 
where each sentence perishes as it is born, both 
the speaker and the hearer become aware of a 
mutual interest in a much looser style. . . . It 
is for the benefit of both, that the weightier 
propositions should be detained before the eve 
a good deal longer than the chastity of taste 
or the austerity of logic would tolerate in a 
book.3° 

Carrying the argument a step further, 
De Quincey asserts that “people who 
write rapidly everywhere write as they 
talk; it is impossible to do otherwise. 
Taking a pen into his hand, a man 
frames his periods exactly as he would 
do if addressing a companion.”*t Hence 
journalists, for instance, have a special 
stlyistic fault, from the point of view 
of book-writing: 

Every man who has had any experience in 
writing, knows how natural it is for hurry and 
fulness of matter to discharge itself by vast sen- 
tences, involving clause within clause, ad infint- 
tum; how difficult it is, and how much a work 
of art, to break up this huge fasciculus or cycle 
and epicycle into a graceful succession of sen- 
tences, long intermingled with short, each modi- 
fying the other, and arising musically by links 
of spontaneous connexion. Now the plethoric 
form of period, this monster model of sentence, 
bloated with decomplex intercalations, and ex- 
actly repeating the form of syntax which dis- 
tinguishes an act of Parliament, is the prevail- 
ing model in newspaper eloquence. Crude un- 
digested masses of suggestion, furnishing rather 
raw material for composition and jottings for 
the memory, than any formal development of 
the ideas, describe the quality of writing which 
must prevail in journalism: not from defect of 
talents but from the necessities of hurry 
and of instant compliance with an instant emer- 
gency, granting no_ possibility 
opening for amended thought.*2 


for revision or 


Under the fatal influence of popular 
oratory and journalism, he says, “the 
majority of the writers now carrying 

 Tbid., pp. 164-165. 


| Tbid., p. 185. 
2 Tbid., p. 177. 
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forward the literature of the country” 
are lazily adopting the same style. “What- 
ever words tumble out under the blind- 
est accidents of the moment, those are 
the words retained; whatever sweep 1s 
impressed by chance upon the motion 
of a period, that is the arrangement 
ratified.””"** 

Perhaps De Quincey overstated his 
case quantitatively. He had numerous 
contemporaries who wrote with scrupu- 
lous care. But Coleridge, for the most 
part, was not one of them. His major 


Ibid., pp. 167, 168. 


faults in prose composition are precise- 
ly those described by his satellite. 
Starting with the same premise, De 
Quincey verifies our analysis of Coler- 
idge’s faults as a writer in every respect, 
and assigns the same cause—talk finding 
its way into print without revision. He 
confirms our conviction, now shared by 
many scholars, that Coleridge the talker 
was the essential Coleridge, of whom 
Coleridge the writer of prose, Coleridge 
the poet, and Coleridge the lecturer 
were somewhat distorted reflections. 


See CT, pp. 23-36. 


DISCUSSION PROGRAMS AND TECHNIQUES IN THE ARMED FORCES 


J. JEFFERY AUER 
Oberlin College 


N the eve of the Revolutionary War, 
George Washington issued instruc- 
tions “to impress upon the mind of 
every man, from the first to the lowest, 
the importance of the cause and what it 
is they are contending for.”* This was 
the first attempt in American military 
history at morale education, or what the 
(Army and the Navy now call “orienta- 
tion.’”2 

Since the use of discussion in the 
armed forces has been almost entirely 
within the framework of the orientation 
program, its general character should 
first be explained. 

In civilian life it is more or less taken 
lor granted that widespread ignorance 
about national affairs is a chronic con- 
dition. Such a condition is not auto- 
matically cured by putting men into uni- 


1 The Writings of George Washington, ed. 
W. C. Ford (1889-93), III, 211. 

* The writer is indebted to Capt. Russell B. 
Babcock, AUS, Orientation Branch, War De- 
partment, for assistance in preparing this article; 
he bears no responsibility, however, for* any 
Statements of fact or opinion. 


form. The poorly informed citizen and 
his cousin, the indifferent citizen, is 
always a menace to national safety; when 
he becomes a citizen soldier or a citizen 
sailor his morale and his attitude toward 
the war of which he is a part become fac- 
tors in strategic planning. 

rhus the history of orientation began 
in this war with the discovery that tens 
oi thousands of young men entering the 
services were spiritually and intellectu- 
ally unprepared to take part in a war 
against aggression. They found them- 
selves in training without the slightest 
knowledge of what had upset the world 
ov of their part in putting it right once 
more. New and impressive weapons 
were thrust into their hands, but it was 
soon realized, as General Jacob L. Devers 
put it, that “A soldier who lacks the will 
to win is almost useless, even though he 
bears the finest weapons.”* The aim of 
the orientation program was to help the 

’“Soldiers’ Minds,” Information and Educa- 
tion Digest, War Department, September, 1945, 
P- 1. 
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soldier and sailor establish that will. In 
the Navy, for example, orientation was 
built around this six-question formula: 
(1) How 
(2) Who 
(3) Who are our enemies? 
(4) What is the Navy's job and my 


did we get into this war? 
are our allies? 


part in it? 
(5) What is the latest war news? 
(6) What are we fighting for?* 


Orientation in this war was an exten- 
sion of Previous attempts at morale edu- 
cation. In the Revolutionary War ori- 
entation consisted largely of formal talks 
by officers and frequent readings of the 
Declaration of Independence. In the 
Civil War such talks were supplemented 
by the distribution of pamphlets and 
tracts.’ In World War I the use of pos- 
ters and incentive displays was a new 
feature. In this war each of these media 
has been employed along with extensive 
use of films and broadcasts. 

Like many other aspects of wartime 
training, orientation had to 
veloped almost overnight; speed and 


be de- 
simplicity were prime considerations. At 
first, therefore, orientation was handled 
almost entirely through formal lectures, 
often given by civilians to men in basic 
or boot training. The next step was the 
development of orientation films, espe- 
cially the “Why We Fight” series. When 
orientation was extended to troops in 
combat areas and to men at sea, how- 
ever, it became apparent that lectures, 
films, map displays and pamphlets, all 
had a common weakness. They offered 
men no opportunity to take an active 
part in the program and seldom encour- 
aged them even to be “participating 
though silent listeners.” They over- 
looked the civilian climate of free speech 


4 Educational Services Manual, Bureau of Nav- 
al Personnel (Washington, 1945), Pp. 3. 

5See P. S. Foner, Morale Education in the 
American Army (1944) for a brief historical re- 
view through the Civil War. 
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raised, 


in which Americans have been 
We like to talk; we are even willing to 
listen; but we also want a chance to talk 
back and voice our own opinions. And 
when an American puts on a uniform 
he doesn’t lose this desire to talk over 
his problems and those of his nation. He 
may be a sailor but he is a citizen sailor. 

The obvious way to meet this defi- 
ciency of the early orientation program 
the discussion 


was the adoption of 


method. By its use, especially in in- 
formal growp discussion, the spirit of 
cracker barrel democracy could be re- 
created 
life. 
This the British had 
learned early in the war. After the dark 


within the confines of military 


was a_ lesson 
days at Tobruk and when England stood 
alone against the Nazis, morale in the 
British Army was at low ebb. The War 
Office suddenly realized what Napoleon 
meant when he said, long ago, “All war 
is mental."” He meant that every man in 
uniform must know what he is fighting 
for and know that it is better than what 
the enemy is fighing for. Upon this pre- 
mise the British, in August, 1941, built 
their program of orientation. From the 
outset its core was an informal discus- 
sion held during duty hours at the pla- 
toon level.° 

The British orientation program was 
a model for our own. Army orientation 
periods, built largely around discussion, 
were made compulsory not only in basic 
training centers but for troops in the 
field; one hour a week of duty time was 
set aside for discussion of military and 
current affairs; off-duty meetings were 
made optional. In the Navy the orienta- 
tion program, including disscussions, was 
made compulsory at recruit training sta- 
tions, in re-training commands and dis- 


6 The ABCA Handbook, The War Office, 
Army Bureau of Current Affairs (London, 1943), 
pp.'5-8; Education in the British Army, British 
Information Services (1944), Pp. 23-30. 











ciplinary barracks. Elsewhere in the 


Navy the program was generally on a 
voluntary basis. This was also the pat- 
tern in the Coast Guard and the Marine 
Corps. 

In setting up a discussion program in 
the armed forces four basic questions 
had to be answered: 

(1) What types of discussion would 
best serve the purpose of the program? 

(2) What topics would be most ap- 
propriate? 

(3) What kind of leadership could be 
provided? 

(4) What kind of material could be 
furnished to the discussion leader? 


I 

The types of discussion. These ran 
the whole range from informal group 
discussion to debates. In some units of 
the Army the weekly meetings were or- 
ganized on the company level; in others 
they were broken down into even smaller 
units of 30-40 men. This cirgymstance 
provided a perfect situati@for informal 
group discussion, and_.this tegh 
been the basis of the Army pf 
the Navy, where the program is com- 
pulsory at recruit training stations, it is 
almost carried on at the company level; 
this means groups of approximately 150 
men. Informal discussion has been im- 
possible under these circumstances and 
the lecture is most commonly employed. 
At many advanced bases the Navy pro- 
gram utilizes the panel discussion and, 
more frequently, the symposium; at 
Camp Lee the Army has developed an 
effective forum program built on the 
Town Meeting of the Air pattern. In 
general, the type of discussion selected 
for any group has depended first of all 
upon its size. 

Other factors also operated. A signifi- 
cant factor was the degree of real leader- 
ship necessary for various types of dis- 
cussion. Under the limitations of time 






ram. In 
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and the pressure of circumstances the 
simplest rather than the best technique 
was often adopted. For this reason, many 
orientation officers undoubtedly over 
emphasized formal talks. Again, in- 
formal group discussion is more success- 
ful when members of the group are well 
informed on the subject discussed, but 
in many forward areas sources of infor- 
mation were not available. Informal 
discussions were therefore less profitable 
and the talk again seemed the most eff- 
cient method. In all services, however, 
the informal group discussion has re- 
ceived the greatest official encourage- 
ment, and in the long run it has prob- 
ably been the most successful technique. 


It is also important to note that when- 
ever panels, symposium, debates, or lec- 
tures are arranged, a forum period is 
part of the meeting. It fits the American 
pattern of talking, listening, and _talk- 
ing back. -Whenever men in the armed 
forces have been given an opportunity 
to express themselves, whether Army or 
Navy* officer or enlisted, it has been evi- 
dent that an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions and express their own opinions is, 
in their minds, a valuable and necessary 
part of any discussion program. Both 
Army and Navy opinion surveys have 
shown, for example, that when the 
choice lies between a talk only on the 
one hand, and a talk (or panel, sym- 
posium or debate) followed by a forum 
period, on the other, about four out of 
five men holding opinions prefer the 
latter. 

The result of this emphasis upon dis- 
cussion and forum periods has been a 
profitable orientation program. One 
commanding officer of a large naval 
training station summed up results in 
this way: 

It has been learned by experience that partici- 
pation of the men through questions and an- 


swers in group discussion is important, in fact 
necessary to get ideas across. For example, [we] 
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have for some time been concentrating on de- 


tails of the San Francisco Charter. As a result 


of discussion {these men] have unques- 


tionably a broader knowledge of this interna- 


tional measure than the average man on the 


street. 


II 

The topics. Discussion topics have not 
usually been matters for local determina- 
tion. Broad subject areas, at least, have 
always been mapped out by higher com- 
mands in all services, and while origin- 
ality in the field has not been discour- 
aged, most of the specific topics discussed 
have tended to fall within these areas. 


During the period of hostilities, of 
course, the general background and cur- 
rent progress of the war almost always 
provided the framework for the topic 
the 


As the war 


selected and this coincided with 
chief interests of the men. 
neared its end, and more particularly in 
the post-hostilities period, there has been 
greater concern with topics which relate 
future 


Today 


to the individual serviceman’s 
when he returns to civilian life. 
millions of men are interested in dis- 
cussion of postwar jobs, education, fami- 
lies, homes and peace, and in both the 
\rmy and the Navy appropriate changes 
in emphasis have been made. But the 
Army, particularly, must also keep in 
mind occupation troops, and topics such 
as “The Army’s Job Now” “Our 


Soldiers and the Germans” have recently, 


and 


been discussed. 

It should be noted that there has not 
always been unanimity of opinion on 
the matters of types of discussion em- 
ployed and topics discussed. At the start 
of this war many in both 
services who questioned the wisdom of 


there were 


creating a discussion situation in which 
anyone present, officer or enlisted man, 
could sound off. There were also many 
who believed that controversial topics 
should be avoided. One Navy Captain 
typified both of these sentiments. After 
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observing that the orientation films and 
formal lectures at his activity were mak- 
ing a real contribution to morale, he 
made this plea in a letter to his senior: 


For goodness sakes, stand your ground and 


the 


discussion. 


head off introduction of anv ideas of free 
With the wide divergence of views 
in this country on social, economic, religious 
and political questiens, there could result noth- 
ing but dissension at a time when our main 
purpose should be to rivet thoughts and en- 
task of 


The unity of purpose in a 


deavors of all groups to the unified 


winning the war. 


military organization could not be benefited 


by giving scope to sea lawvers 


Expressed in September, 1943. this 
was not an entirely unjustified point of 
view. Free and open discussion in the 
armed forces was an experiment which, 
if it failed, might destroy much of the 
team spirit to which men had_ been 
trained. It was understandable that 
some commanding officers preferred not 
to take the chance. Throughout the war, 
as a matter of fact, sympathy was never 
developed in some local commands with 
either the discussion method or the ori- 
entation program. 

Experience with discussion, however, 
soon led to the conviction in most com- 
mands that it was healthy to encourage 
men to share their own opinions even on 
the most controversial topics. In a mili- 
tary organization, where men must sleep, 
the the 
chance to square off and express their 


eat, and work “by numbers,” 
opinions gives them a feeling that they 
count as individuals. Exchanging ideas 
and information with their shipmates 
gives them a greater sense of belonging 
to a team, and the give-and-take air of 
a discussion meeting stimulates a healthy 
the 


those in 


mental alertness. These are con- 


sidered conclusions of most of 
the top commands of the armed forces. 


III 


leaders. Securing and training 


The 


effective leaders for discussion in the 











































armed forces has always been a major 
problem. In the Army school for In- 
formation and Education Officers and 
the Navy school for Educational Services 
Officers some training in discussion 
leadership has been offered. Its effective- 
ness has been limited, however, by the 
vast number of other matters that had to 
be covered, and by the fact that men 
could not be selected for these schools 
solely on the basis of their potential 
effectiveness as discussion leaders. 

While these training schools for spe- 
cial ofhcers sent to forward areas a nucle- 
vs of men with some knowledge of discus- 
sion technique, an even larger number 
of men were assigned to their jobs “on 
the spot.” In part, at least, this was 
compensated for by establishing short- 
course schools in the field. In the Army, 
for example, two-day training courses 
were set up in the European Theater 
and men were sent to them to study pro- 
cedures for organizing and leading dis- 
cussions. 

The next best thing to receiving in- 
struction and actual experience in dis- 
cussion leadership is reading about it. 
In both services, therefore, special man- 
uals were written for this purpose.’ 

Other Army and Navy publications 
have also included special articles on 
discussion techniques. All together these 
materials have had considerable influ- 
ence, especially for men who could not 
be given special leadership training. 

Another method of meeting the lea- 
dership problem has been the pre-dis- 
cussion briefing. At the Bainbridge 
Navy Recruiting Training Center, for 
example, the orientation officer meets 
once a week with about fifty other offi- 
cers and chief petty officers who lead dis- 


7Now Hear This: Handbook for Discussion 
Leaders, Bureau of Naval Personnel (Washing- 
ton, 1945); Guide for Discussion Leaders, War 
Department (Washington, 1944); GI Radio 
Roundtable, War Department (Washington, 
1944). 
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cussions in their own units. There these 
men are briefed on the topic to be dis- 
cussed, and given background informa- 
tion and practical suggestions for lead- 
ing the discussion. Their questions are 
answered and their experience in pre- 
vious meetings evaluated. Briefing is 
also a standard Army technique. At the 
base in Newfoundland, for example, a 
weekly meeting of all discussion leaders 
is held in the form of an actual discus- 
sion on the topic for that week; officers 
and enlisted men in the group take turns 
leading the discussion in successive 
weeks. 

Even special training, handbooks, and 
briefing were not enough for the man 
who was suspicious of the discussion 
method, who had little experience with 
it, or who possessed little ingenuity for 
developing it. Moreover, because of 
hurried assignments and the general 
military policy of rotation of assignment, 
some men assigned to duty as orientation 
officers and discussion leaders had less 
than perfect backgrounds for their jobs. 
This meant that for leaders of discus- 
sions there was often little more to rely 
upon than the advice of John Paul 
Jones: “Do the best you can with what 
vou have at hand.” 


IV 

Discussion materials. With discussion 
leaders at all levels of ingenuity, interest, 
experience and effectiveness, the major 
problem encountered was that of devel- 
oping materials to guide leaders in dis- 
cussion of particular topics. The discus- 
sion handbooks were extremely helpful 
in providing a general background on 
discussion leadership, but in the final 
analysis the problem came down to this: 
Suppose Lieutenant Gish wants, or is 
told, to hold a discussion on the signifi- 
cance of the atomic bomb. How will he 
know what type of discussion to use? 
Where can he get suggestions for phras- 
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ing and outlining the subject?) What 
sources will give him reliable informa- 
tion, preferably organized for use in 
actual discussion? What special aids and 
techniques will be helpful in discussion 
of this specific topic? Lieutenant Gish 
doesn’t have any too much time at his 
disposal; he needs more than _ broad 
hints. His problem is not one concern- 
ing discussion in the abstract, but one 
of leading a particular discussion on the 
significance of the atomic bomb with a 
specific group. 

The initial approach to meeting the 
problems of Lieutenant Gish was to pre- 
pare pamphlets of basic and background 
information on specific questions, or- 
ganized topically so that a discussion out- 
line might suggest itself to the reader, 
and to couple this material with a sec- 
tion of the pamphlet devoted to sugges- 
tions for leading a discussion on that 
topic. All of the services attempted to 
provide such materials in one form or 
another for use in off-duty discussions; 
other material was developed specifically 
for the compulsory, duty-time discus- 
sions. Undoubtedly the most widely 
used were the publications in the G/ 
Roundtable series. Each of these pam- 
phlets presents Lieutenant Gish with the 
most authoritative short treatment of 
the topic available and a special section 
addressed directly to him and taking up 
his questions as a discussion leader. 

Because of their nature, the G/ 
Roundtable pamphlets can not keep very 
close to the headlines, though the one 
entitled “What Shall Be Done With 
Japan After Victory?” was fortuitously 
distributed during the second week of 
August, 1945. In general, the topics 
treated in this series fall into three broad 
categories: 

(1) Subjects of international importance, such 


as “How Shall Lend-Lease Accounts Be 
Settled?” and “What Future For the Islands 


of the Pacific?” 





(2) Questions of national interest, such as 
“What Shall We Do With Our Merchant 
Fleet?” and “Is Your Health the Nation's 
Business?” 

(3) Matters of personal significance, such as 
“Do You Want Your Wife to Work After 
the Warr” and “Shall I Go Back to 
School?’’s 


Armed with the GJ Roundtable, many 
discussion leaders in the armed forces 
have been equipped to do a creditable 
job, but there have been many for whom 
such material was still not enough. Dur- 
ing a war, time is a precious commodity 
and many men simply did not have 
enough time to develop their own work- 
ing outlines from pamphlet material, no 
matter how carefully it had been pre- 
pared. There were others who found 
difficulty in putting the material into a 
spoken style. And there were those who 
were sO inexperienced with discussion 
that they desperately needed more de- 
tailed, complete, and definitely fune- 
tional material. 

Out of this need grew the weekly pub- 
lication Army Talk. This publication is 
unique, not only in the history of the 
armed forces but in all the development 
of the techniques of discussion. There 
have been those who have suggested that 
it represents a new literary form, a dis- 
cussion guide developed into a working 
script. Certainly it represents the most 
ambitious attempt ever made on a mass 
scale to provide discussion leaders with 
a complete briefing for the job they have 
io do. It is a technique which might be 
investigated by many civilian organia- 
tions sponsoring discussions programs. 

Army Talk runs to eight printed 
pages. It begins with a statement of the 
topic and suggests ideas for a poster to 
publicize the meeting. It also includes 
an introductory note to the leader, tell- 


8 Most of the pamphlets in this series are for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


























ing him the significance of the topic and 
any special preparation he should make 
for a discussion of it. The main body of 
the document is a double-width column 
containing a script for an introductory 
talk: in a parallel single column is an 
outline made up of lead sentences for 
the leader who wishes to develop his 
own talk. Important factual material in 
the script is documented and additional 
material is often summarized in an ap- 
pendix. The publication also suggests 
visual aids and blackbeard illustrations 
to point up the topic. The script of the 
talk is frequently broken by “stop signs” 
which suggest questions to be used in 
developing group discussion at those 
points. 

Army Talk is still in the process of de- 
velopment. New formats are tried out to 
discussion of 
for 


fit particular. topics. A 
“Our Soldiers and the 
example, will turn largely upon indi- 
vidual attitudes and it can be assumed 
that troops in the field will already have 
adequate factual information. The dis- 


Germans,” 


cussion guide for this topic, therefore, 
and a similar one on “Our Soldiers and 
the French,”” was developed without sup- 
plying a script for a talk by the leader. 
Instead he was provided only a series of 
questions to be thrown out to the group 
in an anticipated discussion sequence, 
the necessary transitions, and some fac- 
tual notes for his own information, de- 
signed in part to provide him with a 
predigested version of the answers he 
was likely to get. 

No one of the techniques so far tried 
is completely satisfactory, but they are 
all developed in an attempt to meet the 
peculiar problems encountered in the 
armed forces and to make as foolproof as 
possible, in advance, a method which 
usually depends for its effectiveness upon 
spontaneity and on-the-spot adaptation. 


Administratiyely, Army Talk is han- 
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dled in the orientation branch of the 
War Department and the writers are 
Army officers with previous experience 
in discussion leadership and in writing. 
In addition to clearing the usual official 
channels before publication, each issue 
is carefully developed, overseen, and 
edited by a committee made up of Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps officers. 

The topics are selected well in ad- 
vance, and a brief capsule summary is 
approved by the highest echelons of 
command. Then the editorial commit- 
tee holds its first meeting with the writer 
assigned to do the piece. Several mem- 
bers will usually have submitted rough 
outlines in advance, and working from 
these, the first conference equips the 
writer with a master outline of the ma- 
terial to be covered. With this to guide 
him he prepares a first draft of the script. 
This is read by the members of the edi- 
torial committee in advance of a second 
meeting. There the draft is gone over, 
primarily with an eye to its larger as- 
pects—how well it follows the original 
outline, what parts need expansion, 
which ones are overemphasized, and 
what points have been overlooked. From 
this meeting the writer goes off to pre- 
pare a second draft. This, too, is gone 
over by the editorial committee who at- 
tend to finer points of style, phrasing, 
and so on. Then a third, and usually 
final, draft is written. The specific sug- 
gestions to the leader for conducting his 
discussion are always added by those who 
have had considerable experience in 
leading discussions in the armed forces. 
Sometimes they are written only after a 
draft of the script has been tried in ac- 
tual discussion with a group of service- 
men at a station near Washington. II- 
lustrations are added to the copy, and 
after it receives official approval the 
piece is ready to go to press. 


This often seems a rather arduous sys- 
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tem of preparation, but whenever the 


editorial committee tends to relax it re- 


calls that 300,000 copies are printed for 
the use of Army, Navy, and Marine 


Corps discussion leaders in continental 
stations, the European Theatre, and the 
Pacific. That is a sobering reflection, 
and the next script submitted is apt to 
get an even more careful scrutiny. 

The results obtained from the use of 
Army Talk are about what might be ex- 
pected. Those men who are first-rate dis- 
cussion leaders tend to ignore the sug- 
gested talk; instead they use the outline 
of lead sentences accompanying the 
script and develop their own talk, add- 
ing to the material the results of their 
own investigations and adapting the 
whole to their particular group. At the 
other extreme is the leader who can do 
no better than stand up and read, or 
recite from memory, what is written out 
for him. Such leadership is unfortunate; 
but there is ample evidence that many 
leaders who begin at that level eventu- 
ally develop confidence and skill that en- 
able them to get away from the script 
and to work out their own salvation. 
The use of the “stop signs,” mentioned 
previously, are specifically designed to 
help leaders develop this skill. They 
break up the leader’s talk, tell him where 
discussion will be most profitable, how 
to get it going, and help him overcome 
the tendency to talk too long and too 
much. 

The topics covered by Army Talk in- 
clude everything from international or- 
ganization to reconversion, from Euro- 
pean politics to postwar employment. 
Some idea of their range may be gained 
from this list of topics representing a 
typical month: The Army in a Democ- 
racy; Can the Germans Learn Peace?; 
One World or None; Where Will the 
Good Jobs Be?; The Veteran as a Con- 
structive Citizen. 





Vv 


These four major problems encoun- 
tered in setting up programs of discus- 
sion in the armed forces were not unlike 
those which are found in civilian situa- 
tions. On the whole, too, the techniques 


employed in the armed forces were simi- 
lar to those already tested in civilian dis- 
cussion groups; variations were largely 
matters of degree, extensions of standard 
techniques designed for a mass program 
blanketing more than ten million men 
ino weekly discussion meetings. Many 
cifficulties encountered in establishing 
cliscussion programs in the armed forces 
were similar to those met with in civilian 
situations. Few men exposed to the ori- 
entation program had ever had previous 
experience with discussion in civilian 
lite; some tried to “hog the show” and 
dominate the meetings; others were re- 
luctant to speak up. These and other 
common difficulties inherent in the dis- 
cussion method presented a continuing 


problem to discussion leaders. 


The success of discussion in the armed 
forces presents a distinct challenge to 
everyone who is concerned about lifting 
the level of personal interest in public 
affairs. Millions of men are returning 
from the armed forces where most of 
them have experienced for the first time 
an Opportunity to talk over in the or- 
ganized group their common problems 
with their fellow citizens. They have 
had more information upon which to 
base their conclusions; they have de- 
veloped and improved their attitudes 
and opinions. Their experience repre- 
sents a national asset. Farsighted leader- 
ship should capitalize upon it in the 
years to come, using it as foundation for 
building community forums, holding 
town meetings, and making America’s 
cracker barrel democracy work better 
with the intelligent cooperation of every 
citizen. 
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PUBLIC DISCUSSION IN JAPAN—INDEX TO DEMOCRACY 


CHARLES W. LOMAS 
University of Michigan 


— the occupation of Japan, official 
MacArthur's 
headquarters have stressed progressive 


releases from General 
steps toward the democratization of the 
nation. No doubt much has been done, 
although limitations and_ restrictions 
placed upon the American press have 
made it difficult to get adequate informa- 
tion about what is really happening in 
Japan. Certainly the of the 
power of the Japanese government to 
control the domestic press, the releasing 


of political prisoners, the encourage- 


abolition 


ment of political action by long sup- 
pressed groups, and the abolition of 
state Shinto, have all been steps in the 
Che most blatant of the 
are 


right direction. 
Japanese imperialists, moreover, 
awaiting trial as war criminals and the 
power and prestige of the militarists is 
apparently lower than it has ever been 
in Japanese history. And the Imperial 
Rescript disavowing the divinity of the 
imperial line was a major achievement 
in the struggle for democracy. 


Impartial observers, however, have 
been reporting from Japan that new 
political parties are not showing the 
strength that might be expected in a 
country undergone the 
thorough social and political upheaval 
outlined in the MacArthur directives. 
political leaders appear to be 
of three types: like 
Japanese Christian social worker Kag- 
awa; senile leaders called from retire- 
ment like Premier Shidehara; and able 
politicians like Yasuokanemitsu, who 
played along with the militarists during 
the war, but have now rediscovered the 
virtues of “democracy.” With the excep- 
tion of the Communists, who have a few 


leaders trained by the Yenan Chinese 


which has 


Japanese 


political novices 


faction, the programs advocated by all 
factions appear to be mild reform with- 
out fundamental reexamination of the 
Japanese system. 

Healthy public discussion in any coun- 
try is one of the best indices of demo- 
cratic sentiment. Such discussion emerges 
where there is freedom of speech and the 
press, or where individuals have sufficient 
personal power to make themselves felt 
against the weight of repression or the 
prevailing public opinion, or perhaps 
against social taboos like the one against 
discussion of the status of the Emperor 
in Japan. The long history of terrorism 
and repression and the ever-powerful 
weight of tradition, always stronger in 
the Orient than in the West, have made 
the emergence of democratic leaders dif- 
ficult in the Japan of today. There is 
no tradition of free public discussion, 
and there are few leaders of sufficient 
stature to make a new tradition. 


An examination of the status of pub- 
lic speaking and discussion in Japan in 
wartime will serve as one more example 
of the perversion of democratic processes 
to serve the ends of a dictatorship." 


I 
Since the militarist coup d'etat in the 
thirties there has been little pretense of 


democracy in Japan, and no practice of 
it. The Imperial Rule Assistance Asso- 


1 Quotations used here from Japanese sources 
are from the files of the Office of War Informa- 
tion in San Francisco. A similar file is available 
in the office of the Foreign Broadcast Intelli- 
gence Service, official listening agency for the 
United States Government whose transcriptions 
of Japanese broadcasts and news transmissions 
were made available to OWI and other govern- 
ment agencies, as well as to American newspap- 
ers. These files are a fruitful source of informa- 
tion to students of propaganda and public 
speaking. 
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ciation with its political arm, the IRA 
Political Society, and their successor, the 
Dai Nippon Political Association, were 
simply the expression in politics of the 
rule of the militarists. All political life 
was channeled through them. There 
was no discussion of policy; like all 
totalitarian movements, these organiza- 
tions were designed to enforce the party 
line rather than to reflect the will of the 
people. General Jiro Minami, president 
of the Dai Nippon Political Association, 
ballyhooed by Japanese propagandists 
as the people's choice for political lea- 
dership when the new party was formed, 
was an unsavory militarist generally 
credited with major responsibility for 
the Mukden incident which provoked 
Japan’s invasion of Manchuria in 1931. 
General Noboyuke Abe, once president 
of the IRA Political Society, was _re- 
cently arrested by order of General Mac- 
Arthur as a war criminal for his part in 
the invasion of Manchuria and China. 


Japan’s three wartime cabinets were 
headed by military men, with other mili- 
tarists holding prominent posts in addi- 
tion to the war and navy portfolios. Nor 
did military leadership end with the war. 
Prince Higashi-Kuni, head of the sur- 
render cabinet, although played up as 
an antimilitarist Imperial prince, is the 
Japanese general who was reported to 
have threatened American airmen with 
execution after the Doolittle raid. 


As long as the militarists held power, 
public speaking was held in Japan, as 
in dictatorships since time began, to the 
simple functions of exhortation. Any 
pretense of discussion was strictly camou- 
flage. Four kinds of speaking were re- 
ported during the war by the govern- 
ment controlled Domei News Agency: 
(1) Pure exhortation before public ral- 
lies, usually on the theme “Crush Anglo- 
America”; (2) speeches before groups 
like the Japan-Germany-Italy Friend- 


Japanese political state originated. 





ship Society or the New Asia Movement; 
(3) speeches on public policy by Japa- 
nese officials over the radio or before the 
Diet; (4) interpellations of ministers in 
the Diet with their answers. 

With speaking of the first two classes 
we need not here be much concerned. In 
the abbreviated form reported by the 
Domei News Agency or the Japanese 
radio, they consisted almost entirely of 
cliches and stereotypes developed over 
the last ten years—the typical degenerate 
public speaking of a dictatorship. A few 
terms which one finds scattered through 
such speeches will give their flavor: co- 
prosperity sphere; mutual respect among 
Anglo-American imperialism; 
self-preservation and the stabilization of 


nations; 


Asia; preservation of the national polity; 
the Yamato spirit;? Japanese spirit will 
win over enemy material superiority; the 
spirit of the special attack corps (suicide 
units) motivates the entire nation; free- 
dom for Asia from western aggression; 
war mongers Churchill and Roosevelt. 


The Diet speeches and interpellations, 
however, are more interesting and sig- 
nificant. Here an effort was made to 
maintain a pretense of democratic forms 
and pseudo-opposition. The speeches 
were usually long, with the premier, the 
war and navy ministers, and sometimes 
the foreign and finance ministers report- 
ing on the state of the nation. In suc 
ceeding days, the ministers would appear 
before plenary sessions of the entire Diet 
or before large committees to answer 
questions of interpellators. 

The interpellators, however, in spite 
of efforts by the controlled press and 
radio to make them appear the repre- 
sentatives of the people, were merely the 
mouthpieces of the totalitarian political 
party, of which the ministers were also 
representative, although they were not 


2 Yamato is the name of the area in which the 
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necessarily members of the party. This 
Edgar Bergen technique resulted in one 
of the most remarkable travesties on the 
discussion process ever recorded. 


II 

Typical of these occasions was the Diet 
session of January 21, 1945. On this oc- 
casion speeches were given by Premier 
Quniaki Koiso, Foreign Minister Ma- 
moru Shigemitsu, and Finance Minister 
Ishiwata. Koiso warned the Diet that 
the war situation in Asia was critical (at 
this time the loss of Luzon was already 
assured). He declared that the enemy 
was advancing in great strength, but 
that “special attack” units were con- 
stantly weakening him; in China the 
power of the enemy to make war was 
virtually destroyed; the outcome of the 
war was dependent on the nation’s mo- 
bilizing its total manpower and resources 
to meet the enemy’s material strength, a 
course which the government was already 
taking; Japan, with the nations of 
Greater East Asia and their partners in 
the Axis, would destroy the enemy’s 
dream of world domination. 

Shigemitsu pegged his speech to the 
theme that the enemy was seeking to 
destroy Germany and Japan in order to 
dominate small nations, a course already 
being pursued in Europe, where Italy 
and the Balkans have learned the falsity 
of the Atlantic Charter; the nations of 
Asia were fighting at the side of Japan 
to prevent the domination of Asia by 
the enemy; victory for Japan’s righteous 
cause was inevitable. 

Ishiwata told his listeners that the gov- 
ernment would continue economic aid 
to the nations of Asia; that the budget 
provided for increased production of 
weapons; that measures to cope with the 
economic effects of air raids were in op- 
eration. 

These speeches were for the most part 
nonspecific; they dealt with generalities, 
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unrealistic pictures of the war situation 
in spite of warnings of gravity, false de- 
scriptions of Japan's real role in Asia, 
abuse of the enemy. Such failings in 
“state of the nation” speeches are not 
uncommon in any country, but their de- 
ficiencies in democratic countries are 
usually made up in parliamentary de- 
bate and committee discussion when par- 
liamentary bodies meet in continuous 
session. 

The Japanese Diet, however, was in 
session only three weeks (longer than 
most wartime sessions), during which 
time it interpellated the ministers and 
read, “debated,” and passed without 
substantial change the government bills. 
There was some strong pressure from 
extreme nationalist groups favoring 
abler prosecution of the war; and al- 
though this pressure ultimately brought 
the fall of the Koiso cabinet early in 
April, there was no opposition to the 
basic policies of the government. 


A typical interpellation was reported 
to occupied Asia by Domei in a Japanese 
language transmission for Asiatic news- 
papers and radio stations. 


At 2:40 p.m., interpellations began. 
Yasuo Kanemitsu first took the floor 
and emphasized that no revenge can 
ever avenge the American plane's bomb- 
ing of the Grand Shrine at Ise. Then he 
made interpellations on the following 
four points: 

(1) What are the Premier's aspirations and 
determination towards the policy of directing 
the war as well as the execution thereof. 

(2) What is the government's view towards 
the necessity of establishing a powerful policy 
in order to set up a strong, internal, certain 
victory structure. 

(3) What is the government's view towards 
realizing a decisive wartime administration in 
which official discipline is enforced and the 
appointment of personnel is intensified. 

(4) What is the government's opinion as 
regards the making vigorous of wartime di- 
plomacy. 
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To Premier 
Koiso replied: 
1) The fundamentals of directing a war has 


these _interpellations, 


for its keynote the unification of the military, 
the government, and the people in perfect har- 
mony; and in consolidating the total efforts of 
the material as well as the spiritual into the 
consummation of the war objectives, to resolute- 


ly carry them out into practice. 


From this standpoint, henceforth the govern- 
ment will, through the vigorous operation of 
the Supreme Council for the Direction of the 
War, bring together the supreme command and 
state affairs, and strive vigorously for the em- 
bodiment of a national policy.® 


2) In view of present circumstances, regard- 
ing the setting up of an internal certain-victory 
structure, the government is in accord with the 
structure 
The 


government has the ardent desire, and the de 


necessity of establishing an internal 


truly capable of coping with the times. 
termination to anticipate the materialization 
thereof, keeping in step with the development 
of the wai 

(3) Since the making thorough of wartime 
administration is a vital problem today, the gov- 
ernment has planned on giving it further pro- 
found consideration, and it will exert its efforts 
leaders, so that the 


towards the renovation of 


government officials themselves may look 
straight at the gravity of the war situation and 
bear themselves with an attitude paralleling a 
decisive war. 

\s to improving the status of the lower offi- 
cialdom, the government has been taking ap 
propriate steps since last year. 

\s to civilian appointments for officials, neces- 
sary steps have already been taken in some ad- 
departments; the government is 
desirous of giving due attention to the appoint- 


ment of capable personnel. 


ministrative 


(4) The government 
spare no efforts to Foreign Minister Shigemit- 
su’s policy of establishing friendly relations with 

Anglo- 
our all- 


especially expects to 


driving out 
China with 


neighboring nations. By 
\merican influences from 
out effort, we not only expect to expend our 
efforts for the realization of general peace in 
China, but also to improve her critically strain- 


8 Since the ratification of the London Naval 
Agreement of 1930 over the opposition of the 
Naval General Staff, the government has at no 
time exercised effective control over the military 
elements. This one action, indeed, was a pri- 
mary cause of the assassinations during the 
thirties of numerous prominent Japanese states- 


men. 








new economic 


ed economic conditions with a 
Hand in hand with China, we hope to 


strive for China's betterment. 


policy. 


A careful perusal of these questions 


and answers reveals the obvious fact 
(even more apparent in the light of 
newspaper comment during the days pre. 
ceding the Diet) that no questions were 
asked which Premier Koiso was not pre- 
pared to answer, that the questions in- 
volved procedure and not policy, that 
the answers contain no information of 
For the 


Koiso’s answers were mere 


any significance. most part 
restatement 
in slightly more specific terms of matter 
already covered in his “state of the na- 
tion” speech. In other words the ques- 
tions and answers, rather than being a 
discussion process, were designed simply 
to support and emphasize plans already 
drawn and in progress. ‘The interpella- 
tors were appointed by the dominant 
political group, not by an opposition 
party, and were as much a part of the 
structure of the government as the min- 
isters themselves. 


Ill 


A frank recognition of this function of 
the Diet deliberations was given by 
Domei-in an English transmission to oc- 
cupied Asia in connection with the Diet 
of September 6, 1944: 

The 85th extraordinary session of the Imper- 
ial Diet, which is the first to be convened since 
the formation of the Koiso cabinet, will open 
The main objective of the present 
total national 


tomorrow. 
Diet being to regiment the 
strength to meet the present critical situation, 
no legislative bills will be submitted.4 Only es- 
timates for extraordinary military expenses as 
well as supplementary budget estimates will be 
introduced to the Diet for its approval. For this 
reason the focal point of the present sitting of 
the Diet will be the administration speech of 
Premier General Kuniaki Koiso, who is expected 


4Compare with the western liberal tradition 
where the Parliamentary bodies have always 
exercised the right to make acceptance of fun- 
damental reforms the condition for voting ap 
propriations. 
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to give bold, frank expression to government 
policy regarding ways and means of steering 
the ship of state safely through the present 
storm. .. . In short, through the present sitting 
of the Diet, the government will urge the whole 
nation to regiment their total war efforts. 


Here Domei says frankly that the pur- 
pose of the Japanese parliamentary ses- 
sion is exhortation, not discussion. This 
session of the Diet lasted five days. 
Domei's review of their achievements de- 
clared that “the unanimous and speedy 
passage of all appropriation bills . . . at- 
tests once again to the resolution of Diet 
members to contribute to the fullest to- 
ward the successful prosecution of the 
war. Thus it is clear that the Diet just 
closed brought about perfect accord be- 
tween the administration and the people 
and introduced a new epoch in domestic 
conditions. The entire nation is now 
ready to deal a crushing blow on Britain 
and the United States—the common 
enemies of East Asiatic peoples.” 

Following this session of the Diet, the 
Imperial Rule Assistance Political So- 
ciety held mass meetings to “bolster the 
nation’s fighting strength,” with exhor- 
tation on such subjects as “The Road to 
Victory,” “Decisive Battle Is Imminent,” 
and “Turn Indignation Into Grim De- 
termination.” 

This entire procedure was planned 
well in advance. On August 16, shortly 
after the Koiso cabinet took over from 
Premier Tojo, the Asahi Shimbun, in 
what appeared to be an officially inspired 
editorial, urged the government “to be 
practical about it.” Domei’s summary of 
the editorial declared: 

The people will certainly be disappointed if 
the forthcoming Diet session will witness the 
peacetime procedure of ordinary parliamentary 
routines through a series of questions and an- 
swers. The journal, stressing that the time be- 
tween now and the forthcoming session should 


be fully utilized by the cabinet, recommended 
that the government positively take the initia- 


tive in conducting a series of pre-session consul- 
tations between various branches of the govern- 
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ment and the Imperial Rule Assistance Political 
Society, which is the sole officially recognized 
political party in Japan. The journal . . . de- 
clared the fullest preliminary preparations 


and speedy execution are as necessary in war- 
time parliamentary deliberations as in military 
operations on the fighting front. Urging. both 
the government and Diet members to do their 
best in avoiding perfunctory and ‘argument for 
argument’s sake’ type discussions in the course 
of the forthcoming session, the Asahi Shimbun 
concluded .. . [by] calling for speedy decision 
and action in all their deliberations. 


Although all quotations given here 
have been from the Koiso administra- 
tion, virtually identical procedures were 
followed by Tojo, Koiso’s predecessor, 
and Suzuki, his successor. In every case, 
exhortation and not enlightenment, was 
the purpose of parliamentary “discus- 
sion.” Perhaps the high point of the en- 
tire war in this regard was the three-day 
session of the Suzuki Diet in June, 1945, 
when the Diet, devoting one day each to 
opening and closing ceremonies, read, 
“debated,” and passed a bill granting 
complete dictatorial powers to the gov- 
ernment. 

IV 


Free speech for the common man dur- 
ing the war was a nonentity. The ordi- 
nary Japanese was continually bom- 
barded with an undeviating propaganda 
line, reinforced by the tenets of Shin- 
toism, which taught that any question- 
ing of the will of the Emperor was im- 
moral. But there were legal sanctions as 
well. Toward the end of the war fre- 
threats were broadcast 
warning 


quent public 
over the Japanese 
against defeatism and spreading of rum- 
ors. Typical of these was a warning by 
Premier Koiso, on September 8, 1944, 
that “those who confuse the thoughts of 
the people, and those who are connected 
with the disunification of the nation” 
would be severely punished. Japanese 
leaders are obsessed with the idea of 
“unity”; they are unable to conceive ol 


radio, 
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a system in which violent public dis- 
agreement is not only permitted but en- 
couraged. 

There is something incongruous in a 
military government imposing free 
speech and press on a conquered people; 
yet if Japan is to have a democratic sys- 
tem in which these freedoms exist, they 
must temporarily be imposed from 
without. For fifteen years every indi- 
vidual in Japan who really believed in 
freedom and had the ability to advocate 
it has been intimidated, suppressed, tor- 
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tured, imprisoned, or executed. Until 
these groups have been reconstituted and 
new leaders developed, Japan is at the 
mercy of the old exploiting groups and 
their unscrupulous tools who still hold 
office in the Diet and the Civil Service. 

Yet in the long run, the only guaran- 
tee of free public discussion in Japan 
is the emergence of bold and determined 
democratic leaders, ready and able to 
cut through the social and _ religious 
taboos which circumscribe public discus. 
sion in Japan. 


CONFERENCE DISCUSSION AT SHRIVENHAM 


HALBERT E. GULLEY 
Shrivenham (England) American University 


N this article, 1 wish merely to report 

on an experiment in combining debate 
and discussion. The combination of 
these two activities has come about in 
trying to adapt extracurricular speech to 
a particular situation in which neither 
debate nor discussion alone seemed to 
satisfy the needs of soldier students. 

Soldier students at Shrivenham Amer- 
ican University, which has been estab- 
lished by the army in England, are eager 
to discuss significant issues of the day. 
But they have indicated little interest in 
formal Therefore, we are ex- 
perimenting at Shrivenham with a com- 
bination of debate and discussion, which 
Discussion. Essen- 
tially it is debate within a discussion. We 
begin by seeking the answer to a ques- 
tion. Our general subject might be: 
“What military steps should the United 
States take to secure its future defense?” 
In a particular conference, we limit the 
discussion to a subtopic: “What should 
be the size of the peacetime Navy?” 
Under the guidance of a chairman, the 
group tries to reach a decision by dis- 


debate. 


we call Conference 





cussion. If a clash develops, the chair- 
man opens the floor to debate on the 
specific issue, which is settled by ma- 
jority vote after the debate. The con- 
ference then continues to the 
various phases of the problem until an- 


discuss 


other clash develops which cannot be re- 
solved except by debating. 

The conference is composed of seven 
people: a chairman and a six-man dele- 
gation. Its procedure follows: 

Opening. The chairman calls the con- 
ference to order and presents the prob- 
He calls for an 
open-minded search for a workable solu- 


lem for consideration. 


tion. 

Preliminary Speeches. Each delegate 
is called upon by the chairman to pre- 
sent his views on the problem in a three- 
minute uninterrupted speech. 
speeches are vital since they contain the 
preliminary analysis. They give the 
speaker's point of view and serve to clear 
the air so that each participant knows 
how every other member feels on the 
subject. 

Drafting a Proposal. The conference 


These 
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proceeds to the main item of business: 
drafting a proposal acceptable to the ma- 
jority of the delegates. It is the respon- 
sibility of the chairman to write the 
resolution from the decisions of the 
group, and he begins by asking for the 
first suggestion. If the problem for con- 
sideration were the size of the Navy, a 
delegate might get the floor and say: 

Mr. Chairman: I propose -as our first plank 
that the United States should maintain a strong 
peacetime Navy, with emphasis on aircraft car- 
riers. 
This clause is then discussed by the 
group for a sufficient length of time to 
discover the amount of agreement. Then 
the chairman asks for a yes or no vote 
on this specific point. Three things may 
happen: (1) It may carry by a 5 to 1 
majority, in which case the statement is 
written into the proposal as clause one. 
(2) It may be defeated 5 to 1; this issue 
would then receive no further consid- 
eration. (3) The division may be 4 to 2 
or 3 to 3; this result requires that the 
conference be opened to debate on the 
specific issue. In debating this issue, 
each of the six participants is allowed 
to speak three minutes, beginning with 
the delegate who suggested the clause. 
This same delegate concludes the de- 
bate with a three-minute rebuttal speech. 
Thus we have seven, three-minute 
speeches in the debate. At the close of 
the final speech, the chairman again calls 
for a voice vote. If the proposal wins a 
simple majority of four votes it becomes 
clause one in the resolution. If it re- 
ceives fewer than four votes, the issue is 
dropped. The conference is carried on 
in this manner until each suggestion has 
been heard: discussing; adopting or re- 
jecting by vote; or, when necessary, de- 
bating the specific issue. 

Reading the Recommendation. When 
the’ resolution is completed, the chair- 
man reads it to the audience. It might 


read: 
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The delegates to this conference, after delib- 
erate consideration and by a majority vote, rec- 
ommend that the United States: (1) should 
maintain 50 per cent of the Navy's 1945 strength 
on active duty, ready for instant action; (2) 
should hold the remaining 50 per cent of the 
wartime Navy in active reserve, utilizing it as a 
training fleet; and (3) should increase the size 
of the Naval air arm. 

Audience Participation. The chair- 
man now invites the audience to con- 
tribute ideas or to question the dele- 
gates upon their decisions. No member 
of the audience is allowed to monopo- 
lize the floor. The chairman may want 
to ask the audience to vote on the recom- 
mendation as it was passed by the con- 
ference. 

No pretense is made that Conference 
Discussion, as outlined here, is without 
limitations. Such a program may last an 
hour, or it may carry over into addi- 
tional sessions. Heavy responsibility is 
placed on the chairman and success may 
depend on his ability. There is no way 
to guarantee that the participants will 
approach the problem with open minds. 
It is not adaptable to intercollegiate 
competition, since there are no teams 
which set out to win an argument. It 
seems worthy, however, of further ex- 
perimentation. Conference Discussion 
places debate in its natural place as a 
step in the discussion process. It en- 
courages speakers to search for a solu- 
tion to a problem, rather than to strive 
for an argumentative victory over an 
opponent. It is flexible, for the length 
of the preliminary speeches may easily 
be increased where a complicated sub- 
ject requires a more detailed preliminary 
analysis; and the amount of time given 
to each debate may be varied where this 
is desirable. Unlike orthodox college 
debate, it forces the participants to reach 
a decision, even though they have had 
a clash of opinion. We may disagree as 
violently as we choose, but we must still 
reach workable solutions to our signifi- 
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cant problems. Imagine the disastrous 
effect on the war just finished if the 
Teheran or Yalta the 


“Big Three” had failed to reach a de- 


Conferences of 
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cision acceptable to all, and if each dele- 
gation had returned to its own country 
to prosecute the struggle against Ger- 


many in its own way! 


INTEGRATING DRAMATIC ACTIVITIES AT BEREA COLLEGE 


FARI 


Ww. 


BLANK 


Berea College 


N the Autumn, 1945, Bulletin of the 


American Association of University 
article entitled “The 
Extra-Curriculum as an Educational In. 
stitution,” by Professor Julian Wood- 


ward of Cornell University, who says: 


Professors, is an 


“Wherever possible extra-curricular ac- 

tivities should be linked up with class- 

instruction.” We 
this at Berea College. 
I 

The Berea Players is a large organiza- 

tion with go04 dues-paying members. 

Meetings are held each Tuesday; and a 


room believe we do 


one-act play, cuttings from scenes, pan- 
tomimes, improvisations, oral readings, 
talks by faculty members or outsiders, 
demonstrations, an award night show, 
and business meetings mark a general 
outline of the the 
year. 


usual calendar for 

Roll call is taken and an order of busi- 
ness is followed at the meetings; and 
election of officers is held each semester. 
There is almost always important busi- 
ness at each meeting, but there is in ad- 
dition at least one business meeting each 
semester devoted to particularly impor- 
tant policy measures or election of offi- 
cers. Ihe membership fee is twenty-five 
cents a semester and membership cards 
are issued each term by the correspond- 
ing secretary-treasurer, who is appointed 
by the sponsor and earns his labor? in 

1 Under the labor system of Berea College, each 
student works at least ten hours a week at some 


campus job for which he is paid. ‘Ten students 
earn their labor working in dramatics. 








this way. The Berea Players is interested 
in conducting its meetings according to 
good parliamentary law and it therefore 
has a parliamentarian. 

The Executive Council is an impor- 
tant and integral part of the life of the 
Players. It meets separately and directs 
policy. Because of the size of the Players 
and in order to keep an accurate roll 
call, the club is divided into six groups: 
Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta, Epsilon, 
and Zeta. Although this division of the 
group was made originally for the pur- 
pose stated above, valuable by-products 
have resulted. Democratic government 
is made possible because cach group has 
the 
Council and who acts as trouble-shooter 


a chairman who is on Executive 


for his group. There is healthy compe- 
tition between the groups partly because 
on every program credit is given to the 
group as well as to the individual. 

The Players work on a point system 
and have a Hall of Fame and an Award 
Night. Group chairmen keep track of 
points as well as absences. Every job has 
its point value, and quality is stressed 
rather than quantity; the Executive 
Council and the sponsor have the right 
to demerit. On Award Night the unveil- 
ing of the picture of the person earning 
the highest number of points and the 
honoring of the other nine high point 
winners are the big events, along with 
the exchange of the gavel between the 
outgoing and incoming president. This 
Award Night is the last program of the 
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year and establishes the point system as 
_ powerful stimulus which does away 
with any such procedure as the undemo- 
cratic and unfair “popularity poll.” 

The Berea Players is singularly fortu- 
nate in being housed in its own building, 
the Tabernacle. It is an old wooden 
building and in blizzard weather isn't 
always as warm as it could be, but since 
such days are few and far apart, no one 
minds too much. (True, the two offices, 
the publicity room, and the classroom 
are usually some of the warmest places 
on the campus in the coldest weather 
and the coolest places in the very hot 
weather.) The building is functional as 
a theatre. In addition to the rooms 
mentioned, it has an auditorium, cos- 
tume room, paint and work shops, a 
sewing room, property room, four stor- 
age spaces plus the scene dock, property 
boxes on stage, and two dressing rooms. 
rhe building has an isolated space out- 
side where flats can be washed. 

The auditorium seats 409 persons and 
is acoustically excellent. The stage is 27 
feet wide by 28 feet deep and has a 4o- 
foot grid. The classroom has a small 
stage and has its own set. The regular 
classroom floor space is the width of the 
main stage proscenium arch so that busi- 
ness on shows can be successfully set 
here. 

The Berea Players has always been 
proud that men as well as women par- 
ticipate in approximately equal num- 
bers. At one time the Players had only 
three fewer men than women. The war 
has naturally spoiled this ratio but it is 
hoped that the ratio will exist again, and 
already signs are very hopeful. The 
Players all during the war crisis main- 
tained a normal program, curtailed but 
a little; gave the usual number of long 
shows; and never staged a major show 
with all women. (I do not mean to im- 
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ply, of course, that any other procedure 
is a weakness or is bad art.) 

The Players have just purchased their 
own mimeographing machine and _ all 
Tuesday night programs are mimeo- 
graphed and handed out to individual 
members. This practice gives student 
directors incentive to study program 
planning and to discover interesting 
notes about their play, the author, or 
a who’s who in the cast and crew. 


II 


So much for the main outlines of the 
Players’ organiation. In addition, the 
sponsor of the Berea Players teaches a 
beginning course in play production, an 
advanced course in production and act- 
ing, a course in beginning speech, a 
course in oral interpretation and voice 
development, and a course for independ- 
ent study in stagecraft and scene design; 
and all of these courses are integrated 
with the program of the Players. These 
classes meet in the Tabernacle. Tradi- 
tionally, it is accepted that students 
taking the play production courses will 
belong to Berea Players. There just 
isn’t a problem here. Each student tak- 
ing a play production course directs a 
play in Berea Players. If there are not 
enough people taking the courses, then 
there are usually others who have taken 
the work previously or have gained suit- 
able training and experience in some 
other way. 

Each play is pre-analyzed in class. The 
general theme, specific theme, and logi- 
cal proposition are discussed thoroughly. 
The director outlines the dramatic ac- 
tion; gives the age, weight, height, and 
characteristics of each character. Each 
director in order properly to study 
rhythm and timing or tempo, draws a 
tempo graph by scenes and does so in 
musical terms. He also draws a color 
graph of the characters and decides what 
texture best fits each character as well as 
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the play as a whole. He decides whether 
or not the play has unity of time, place, 
and character. The importance of such 
analysis cannot be emphasized enough. 
It has often proved to be the factor 
which either makes or breaks a play. 
Setting, costuming, make-up, tempo—all 
elements of a production are influenced 
by it. 

The beginning directors who are tak- 
ing their first course in production are 
supervised by a student with at least a 
15-hour dramatic back- 
ground who is earning his labor in this 


speech and 


way. These first-course directors, in plan- 
ning their production, must submit a 
floor plan of their set, make pencil and 
color sketches of it, make a model stage 
to scale, and do a prompt book, which 
is a complete log and history of the stu- 
dent director’s production. In it he 
must draw a marginal picture of every 
change of action, opposite the line in 
the script. All but the last of these proj- 
ects are discussed in conferences with the 
art director and approved by the instruc- 
tor who also grades the prompt book. 
Each director also confers with the light- 
ing and costume heads. The treasurer 
of the Players approves each director's 
financial budget for his play. The stu- 
dent director must try to estimate all 
costs: paint, lights, scripts, etc. Also, the 
novice director applies his early, theory 
by acting out pantomimes, and by doing 
scenes in the classroom which are later 
presented Berea 
Players, in chapels, or for the guests of 


publicly before the 


the college hotel. In this same manner, 
these directors do make-up and scenery 
on their own one-act plays as well as 
upon the long plays. Members of the 
advanced class follow the same general 
routine but instead direct a one-act play 
without supervision and act out more 
scenes, do more acting exercises, study 
advanced make-ups, and stage a make-up 


show by doing a monologue in make-up 
and costume. 

The Plays of both the beginning and 
advanced directors are graded by mem- 
bers of the class. These plays are graded 
by the following scale: Lines (20%), 
Diction (15%), Acting (15%), Tempo 
(10%), Business (10%), Setting (10%), 
Lighting (5%), Make-up (5%), Tech- 
nical Efficiency (5%), Total (100%). 
Each member of the class brings his 
grade sheet with him the day after a 
performance, and in class the play is 
criticized. The aggregate grade of the 
class is counted once and the instructor's 
grade is counted twice. 


Beginning and advanced-course direc- 
tors, whether from the beginning or the 
advanced course in play production, are 
required to turn in observation reports 
on the major shows in production dur- 
ing the semester in which they are tak- 
ing the course. The observations must 
be held at the beginning and end of each 
of the rehearsal periods. 


Advertising is studied by means of 
practical application of theory. All 
plays and programs are advertised on the 
Coming and Playing boards which are 
on the front of the theatre building. The 
publicity director, a labor student, is in 
charge of this department. Every direc- 
tor must submit color sketches of his pos- 
ter and then these are made to scale for 
the large boards. Posters go up a week 
in advance. Every director must also 
submit his program copy to the publicity 
director for approval. The publicity di- 
rector is also editor of the Tabernacle 
News, a wall-paper in the lobby of the 
theatre. Each Tuesday a new issue is 
posted. Editorials and reviews make up 
a large share of the space in each issue. 
Each director’s play is reviewed. These 
reviews are a powerful stimulus in mak- 
ing directors and actors work for high 


standards of production. Each begit- 
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ning and advanced course director must 
review a play. 

Other projects required of the play 
production students are to make reports 
on the history of the theatre, on great 
actors, on Broadway reviews and on 
newsworthy articles on the _ theatre. 
Theatre Arts Monthly and Dramatics 
Magazine are two popular periodicals 
used for this purpose. 


Ill 

The Berea Players is a unique organ- 
ization in so far as it has a four-year high 
school and a four-year college member- 
ship. This integration is ordinarily very 
effective. High school and college stu- 
dents act together from time to time 
without necessarily being designated as 
such. This year’s fall show, Ghosts by 
Ibsen, was the all-college show. The sec- 
ond show, Letters to Lucerne, was the 
all-high school show, and the spring 
show, The Streets of New York, was the 
high school-college show. 

The Berea Players maintains a Taber- 
Building Maintenance Council 
Economy, Neatness, 
The leader of the Council is 


nacle 
with the slogan: 
Safety. 
head janitor and he is in charge of the 
fre wardens who function at all Tues- 
day meetings and at major shows. The 
Council is proud of its record in empty- 
ing the Tabernacle auditorium of 400 
The 
Council tries to save on lights, paper, 
etc., and to keep the building neat. Since 
the Players’ creed is “A friendly organ- 
ization and an efficient organization; you 
cannot have one without the other,” the 
Council tries to live up to this creed. 


people in under three minutes. 


The Players share their efforts with 
the campus by having a number of guest 
nights. Some of our alumni have con- 
tributed royalties to make these guest 
nights possible. In order to let prospec- 
tive members see the Players’ product, 
open houses are held at the beginning 





of each semester. At this time an out- 
standing one-act play is voluntarily di- 
rected by a former advanced production 
student. The Players, this past Home- 
coming, cooperated with the alumni as- 
sociation by serving a tea after a per- 
formance of Ghosts staged especially for 
alumni. The Players cooperate in other 
campus and community activities as well. 
For example, they have joined forces 
with the Physics, Art, and Music De- 
partment in staging an adaptation of a 
part of Alfred Noyes’ poem, “Watchers 
of the Sky,” showing the life of Galileo. 
The adaptation was made by a student 
taking creative writing. They cooperate 
by maintaining an extension service on 
costumes, plays, make-up, and in some 
cases lights and scenery. They recently 
joined with the faculty English Club in 
staging Our Town, with Union Church 
on the Christmas pageant, and with the 
Music Department on their show, Broad- 
way in Berea. They have gone into com- 
munities as directors and with acted 
plays. 

Three national professional dramatic 
organizations have chapters on this cam- 
pus: Alpha Psi Omega (college), Tau 
Delta Tau (college stagecraft), and the 
National Thespians (high school) . Each 
organization cooperates with the Players 
and supports the general program by 
some contribution from time to time. 
Alpha Psi Omega, for example, has sub- 
scribed to Theatre Arts Monthly; Tau 
Delta Tau has purchased coveralls; and 
the Thespians are responsible for Dra- 
matics Magazine. The Thespians also 
have produced one-act plays as their con. 
tribution, recently staging Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Needle and Romance of the Wil- 
low Pattern. 


The classes in production and the 
Berea Players have cooperated also with 
the student teaching activity. Practice 
teachers in English are given advice 
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when they put on plays; production stu- 
dents who are practice teaching com- 
bine the two activities. The sponsor re- 
cently cooperated with the demonstra- 
tion school eighth grade in their creative 
dramatics adaptation of King John and 
the Abbot of Canterbury and of Rip 
Van Winkle. Two years ago a student 
taking independent study in stagecraft 
and scene design also directed her play, 
The Imaginary Invalid, as a_ practice 
teaching project. 

On another occasion, an art student 


did her independent study in stagecraft 
and scene design and received credit for 
this in art, although the study was super. 
vised by the dramatics teacher. This stu- 
dent also wrote up the staging of Sun-Up 
and Candida for the “Staging the Play 
of the Month” department in Dramatics 
Magazine, under the supervision of the 
professor of creative writing. 

The Berea Players have had _ their 
name for seven seasons. They have done 
234 plays, the majority being one-acts, 
This number does not include repeat 





EVERYBODY'S DOING IT 


By ELSIE WEST 


Friday, February 1 Analysis 
‘Tuesday, February 5 
Wednesday, February 7 
Vhursday, February 8 
Monday, February 11 
‘Tuesday, February 12 
Monday, February 18 


QUAIFE 


Floor Plan, Casting Announcement in Berea Players. 
Poster Color Sketch, 
Poster Color Sketch, Instructor’s O. K. 
Formal Pencil Sketch, Art Director’s O. K. 
Formal Pencil Sketch, Instructor’s O. K. 
Dues and Deposits, Treasurer's O. K. 


Publicity Director’s O. K. 


Color Sketch, Art Director’s O. K. 
Program Copy, Publicity Director's O. K. 
Program Copy, Office O. K. 


Tuesday, March 1 Model Set. 
Monday, March 4 
Tuesday, March 5 
Exhibit. 
Program. 


Request for food for cast, Office O. K., 10:30 A.M. 
“Meeting Tonight” Signs, Before noon. 


Beginning and Closing Curtain Time. 


Remind Critic. 


Production, 6:35 P.M. 


Wednesday, March 6 


Budget O. K. by Treasurer. 


Stage cleared by noon. 

“Meeting Tonight” Signs cleared by 7:30 P.M. 
Vhank-you List, Office O. K., 1:30 P.M. 
Thank-you List, Instructor’s O.K., 1:40 P.M. 


Thursday, March 7 


Costume Release. 


Technical Director's Release. 
Janitor’s Release. 
(All releases signed by 4:00 P.M.) 


Friday, March 8 
Thursday, March 14 


All releases due to Instructor. 
Recommendations and Itemized Points to Group Chair- 


men on Permanent Record Cards, Office O. K. 


Friday, March 15 


Recommendations and Itemized Points to Group Chair- 


man on Permanent Record Cards, Instructor’s O. K. 


Prompt Book. 
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performances or other special programs, 
such as the pantomime programs given 
by the beginning speech classes before 
the Players and at Boone Tavern, and 
the oral reading programs given by the 
oral interpretation class before the Play- 
ers, for the Boone Tavern guests, and 
in public recitals. Above is a sample pro- 
one-act play 


duction calendar for a 


staged by a student director as a produc- 
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tion course project. This calendar sug- 
gests the type of administrative organ- 
ization the Players have found essential 
to the smooth running of a heavy pro- 
duction schedule under conditions here 


described.? 


2 If any readers of the JOURNAL are interested 
in more explicit details of the Players’ organiza- 
tion and procedure, or in sample copies of 
various forms used in the course of a production, 
the writer will be glad to be of service. 


JULIUS BAB'S FIRST CRITIQUE OF THE THEATRE—-II 


LISA RAUSCHENBUSCH 
Sweet Briar College 


[his is the second of three articles 
offering a report of Kritik der Biihne: 
Versuch zu systematischer Dramaturgie 
(Berlin, 1908). The first, which ap- 
peared in the issue of February 1946, was 
concerned with Bab’s analysis of art in 
general and theatre art in particular; 
the present article concentrates on his 
relatively detailed analysis of drama; a 
third will report some of his observa- 
tions on acting and on the problems 
of the theatre as an institution. 


DRAMA 

AB sees drama as an art; as a species 
of the art of language; as that species 
whose particularity lies in its interde- 
pendence with the art of acting. The 
dramatist’s problem has therefore three 
aspects: he must make his play a work 
of art; he must exploit his medium, 
language; he must exploit it in such 
a way that his work delivers up its 
fullest meaning when it is used by actors 

to exploit their medium.* 
In the last analysis, Bab views the 
first part of this problem in terms of 
1 Playwrights with no pretensions to the name 


of dramatist (i.e., dramatic poet, dramatic ar- 
tist) are concerned only with the third aspect. 


The dramatist must so 
shape his work that it calls the auditor- 
spectator’s imagination into play to cre- 


the audience. 


ate the illusion (not delusion) that the 
work is a living entity “within its other 
world.””? 

But this is a problem common to all 
artists; they must all manage to make 
their work at once real and unreal. 
And the second part is a problem com- 
The crucial differ- 
ence between dramatic poetry and all 
other sorts is of course lodged in the 
third aspect of the dramatist’s .obliga- 
tion, that is, in the condition that he 
so frame his language that it will be not 
only enactable but also fulfilled by en- 


actment. 

Stageworthiness in drama is a just demand, 
even from a literary point of view. . . . Disdain 
of the laws of the stage . . . is always evidence 
of artistic impurity, of failure to distinguish 


mon to all poets. 


2P. 120. Bab specifically rejects the theory 
that the audience is one of the creators in the 
theatre-art complex (pp. 18-19). 

All citations use the language of my transla- 
tion of the book (Critique of the Theatre: An 
Essay in Systematic Dramaturgy), a thesis pre- 
sented to Cornell University. But the pages re- 
ferred to in the notes are the pages of the 
original book. 

I have retained the author's spacing-out of 
certain words; all italics are mine. 
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between the essentially different forms of the 
art of language.* 

Nevertheless, we cannot reach an understand- 
ing of the nature of drama except by searching 
out the secrets of the artistic operation of lan- 
guage. 


The best dramas are at once highly en- 
actable and highly poetic. 

This is all very well; but how can it 
be managed? The leading purpose of 
Bab’s section on drama is to locate the 
specific difficulties inherent in the prac- 
tice of this art, and to suggest how they 
may be resolved. 

He proceeds from the morphology of 
drama to its physiology; from the ques- 
tion, “What does a dramatic poem look 
like?” 


makes 


to the more cogent one, “What 
work?”; from 
“morphology’s comparatively crude and 
qualified outlines to that nicer verbal 
structure where the true power of such 
poetry quickens.”® I shall follow his 


dramatic poetry 


order, in the main. 


A Morphology of Drama 


must consider the outward forms or pat- 
terns to be detected in the language of 
all sorts of plays. 

And first it should be remarked that 
human discourse (like all human con- 
duct) falls into three categories: the 
‘aesthetic’; the theoretic, or scientific; 
and the practical. The aim of the first 
sort of discourse is simply pleasure in 
talking, in bandying words; the aim of 
the second is the formulation of a truth. 


The two have this in common: 
Their goals are talk-goals . . . for they have 
no wish to affect any reality but that of speech. 
Practical speech, on the contrary, is always 
an affecting and a being-affected, an endeavor 
to shift the positions of the person speaking 
and the person spoken to, somehow.® 


Now since human conduct, including 
discourse, is the dramatist’s over-all ob- 
3 Pp. 85-86. 


4P. 81. 


5 P. 39. 
6 P. 35. 


ject of imitation, he may choose to imi- 
tate all three categories. But he had 
better not fail to note that “practical 
speech is the motherlode of such events 
as can be represented by miming”’;’ for 
the pursuit of talk-goals cannot really be 
enacted, but the endeavor to affect one’s 
fellow can be. This is why the drama- 
tist’s specific, nuclear object of imitation 
is an interhuman event in progress,* and 
why practical speech is the only strictly 
dramatic language. 

These conclusions sketch in the form- 
al limits of stageworthy drama; it re- 
mains to identify the basic form itself. 
the dramatist is 
peculiarly concerned with what may be- 


It seems clear that 


fall men through their active relation- 
ships with other men. In real life these 
relationships are innumerable, for “the 
life of society consists in a struggle, a 
communication, a connection, of every- 
one with everyone.”® This fact can be 
understood intellectually, but aesthetic- 
ally it is useless. We cannot receive it as 
a perceptual experience as it stands, for 
its form eludes us; 
form. 


in effect it has no 


But we can and do supply a percep- 
tual pattern for all human interactions, 
our own and other peoples’; we do in 
fact perceive them in the form of a duel. 


We lump all our own antagonists together 
into one bulky entity and oppose the whole en- 
tity to our solitary embattled J; and similarly, 
a struggle not our own becomes stirring and 
wholly understandable only when it is brought 
into a dualistic form.1° 


This fact is of the first importance to 
the dramatist. For since drama is an 
art, it cares nothing for our exclusively 


7 P. $5. 

8 This is one of a number of echoes from my 
first article. 

An important part of Bab’s section on drama, 
his discussion of the proper relationships between 
words and physical action, is considered in the 
first article. 

9P. 26. 

10P, 26. 
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intellectual understanding and _ every- 
thing for our immediate perceptual ex- 
perience. And since the validity of our 
experience of an interhuman event 
seems to depend on our ability to see 
the event as one or more dualistic pat- 
terns, the basic pattern of dramatic lan- 
guage is necessarily duologue. 


Duologue is . . . the unit, the element, the 


building stone to the dramatist, who is to lay 
the foundation for the illusion of a real human 
interaction by joining words together; he creates 
in combinations of such units.1! 


Once this basic form has been recog- 
difheult to 
through even the most intricate dra- 


nized, it is not trace it 
matic structures; for though the number 
of complete patterns (whole plays) is 
of course infinite, the methods of pat- 
terning—the ways of treating duologue 
—are few. Bab finds that they fall into 
the following categories.’* 


The Basic Versions of Duologue 


I, SIMPLE SUCCESSION 

A script constructed largely as a suc- 
cession of single duologues has the ad- 
vantage of being plainly formal. 


Life’s enormous complexity then seems to be 
reduced once more to the clear, direct, original 
forms of consciousness, by highly stylized and 
highly ceremonial simplification. [For example,] 
the stilted dignity of a French classic, the ma- 
jestic ethos of Goethe's Iphigenia, the symbol- 
ism and seriousness of the modern Scandinavians 
... all emerge from an unfailing predominance 
of these simple dialogue scenes.13 


But even such dramas usually compli- 
cate their form when the action reaches 
a peak, by launching into Variation 
and/or Combination, two other major 
categories of duologue. 


11 Pp. 26-27. 

12The material on the categories is to be 
found, pp. 27-34. I have put it into outline 
form, and somewhat rearranged the order, for 
the sake of what I conceive the reader's con- 
venience. 

13 Pp. 27-28. 
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II. VARIATION 


This version also offers a single two- 
sided conflict, but now the composition 
of one or both sides has been compli- 
cated. Variation may therefore take two 
forms. 


A. An Individual Contends with a 
Group. 

This form is common both in the life 
of society and in drama. “The story- 
teller . . ., the agitator, the priest, the 
‘enemy of the people,’ each facing his 
public,” are examples; so are the State- 
and-Court plays in which an embassy 
or a city council, say, is the collective 
opponent of a dominant individual. 

When he uses this sort of variation, 
the dramatist’s technical problem is to 
find a nice balance between character- 
izing the members of the group and sub- 
ordinating them to their mutual role 
as antagonist. Some characterization is 
necessary if we are to take any interest, 
or any stock, in the group; subordina- 
tion is necessary if the clarity and ener- 
gy of the two-part form are to be main- 
tained. The problem is a difficult one. 


B. A Group Contends with a 
Group. 

Faction vs. faction is most often used 
for comedy. An example is the finale 
of Anzengruber’s The Double Suicide, 
when the two lovers stand together 
against the two scolding fathers. 

If the dramatist wishes to present op- 
posed factions seriously, the difficulty of 
Variation is increased; for individuals 
necessarily lose some dignity and tragic 
stature if they are perceived as parts of 
a group. A true, serious example of this 
form is meeting before the battle of 
Philippi (Julius Caesar, V, 1), when 
Antony and Octavius, Brutus and Cas- 
sius, almost abandon individuality for 
the moment and speak as Triumvirs and 
Tyrannicides. 
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What if the group itself is the hero, 
The Here perceptual 
experience is again at odds with simply 
Though he 


as in Weavers? 
intellectual understanding. 
may grasp the idea of a multiple and 
the 
present one; it seems to be impossible 


diverse hero, dramatist never can 
to set free “a genuinely dramatic conflict 
without concentrating the contending 


forces into individual leaders.’’** 


So much, for the moment, for Varia- 
tion. 


III. COMBINATION 


This treatment presents a number of 
coexistent duologues. They may be pre- 
sented as independent of each other: 
they may be set side by side, as in a 
mosaic; or they may alternate rapidly, 
so that we hear only bits of them, as 
in a chatty and crowded drawing room 
scene. 

But the use of these simple and merely 
external patterns does not redound to 
the credit of the dramatist as his suc- 
cessful use of simultaneously interrelated 
duologues does, for inter-locked duo- 
logues are both difficult to handle and 
The 
two methods of interlocking are these. 


highly effective if well handled. 


A. Duels Ray Out from One Per- 
son. 

individual carries on a 

number of duels, simultaneously, with 

other individuals. 


That is, an 


If the leading character is overcome 
by the situation and doesn’t know what 
to do first, the effect is comic, e.g., the 
universal whipping-boy [and _ perhaps 


14 Pp. 69-70. Bab thinks that Hauptmann’s at- 
tempt to present the people as a hero demon- 
strates this assertion—though the attempt is his- 
torically memorable. “We see living, feeling men 
but not really active men, not fighting men.” 
(P. 49.) 

The champions of opposed groups may pro- 
duce a powerful effect, as they do in Danton’s 
Death by Georg Biichner [and in Julius Caesar 
in other scenes]. 
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Orgon in Tartuffe|. “If the character 
holds his ground and, like Caesar (or 


like Grabbe’s Napoleon), can conquer 


three things at once,”*® the effect is 
powerfully emotional. 
B. Duels Cross Into Each Other, 


That is, there are a number of simul- 
taneous individual duels which the audi- 
ence sees to be interrelated. 

The last act of Lear presents a magnificent 
example: for a time Regan, Goneril, and Ed- 
mund make a joint stand against Albany; at 
the same time Regan and Goneril are battling 
each other wildly; and Edmund is carrying on 
a separate game with each of the sisters. That 
makes four interwoven duels.16 


It will be noticed that one of these 
conflicts in Lear is an example of Varia- 


tion—the group vs. Albany. Bab re 
ports that Variation is often brought 
into Combination when the situation 


is a really complicated one. He thinks 
that to make such a scene both natural 
and clearly dualistic is a very high tech- 
nical The 
achievement is supreme if his complex 


achievement. dramatist’s 
pattern is not only natural and formally 
clear but also symbolic of the dramatic 
idea, as it is in von Kleist’s The Prince 
of Homburg, I, 5.* 

The last important version of the 
dualistic form is halfway between Varia- 
tion and Combination. 


IV. A Stmepcte Duet HAs A SPECTATOR 


In this form, two individuals are in 
conflict and we have a basic, simple duo- 


15 P. 32. Christian Dietrich Grabbe, 1801-1836: 
Napoleon, or the Hundred Days. 
16 P, g2. 


17 In this scene the prince has an overt interest 
in the group of cavalry officers and a covert one 
in the group of court personages. Though the 
groups are busy ones, the taciturn prince is the 
focus. “And when the climaxes of the two ac 
tions (the princess's glove and the order of attack 
to the cavalry) meet head-on in the prince's 
mind, the most impassioned possible emphasis 
falls on him—and we marvel at the genius of the 
poet. . .. For what is the innermost theme of 
this play if it is not the clash of a dream and a 
command to battle?” (Pp. 33-34.) 
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logue, Combatant vs. Combatant. But 
when a spectator (an individual or a 
group) enters the picture, the two orig- 
inal Opponents are seen not only as 
individuals but as a 
The whole picture is 


two embattled 
group, a unit. 
then: 

Combatant vs. Combatant, interwoven with 

Combatants vs. Spectator (s). 

The form has the following two ma- 
jor divisions. 


A. The Spectator Has a Secret In- 
terest in the Duel. 

(If the spectator is an open partisan 
of one of the duelists, we have simple 
Variation—one against a group.) 

If, for example, two rivals are con- 
tending for a woman, she may secretly 
prefer one of them and hope that he 
will win. Or, she may have an interest 
in the outcome though who wins is a 
matter of indifference to her [e.g., if 
she must marry the victor but dislikes 
both men]. 

Ihe comic use of this particular form 
is exemplified by von Kleist’s The Bro- 
ken Pitcher, in which the dramatist pre- 
sents Plaintiffs vs. Defendants, interwov- 
en with Magistrate vs. Plaintiffs-plus-De- 
fendants along with a few other covert 
conflicts. 

B. The Spectator Is Disinterested. 

Perhaps the most useful example is a 
trial in which the spectator is a just 
judge; for such a scene is not only a clear 
example of the form, it is also a good 
choice for drama. 


A judgment scene has the very strongest the- 
atrical impact. For . . . we have in all actuality 
that condensation of contending forces, that 
clear working-out of a conflict, which in other 
cases the dramatist’s power of stylization must 
supply. . . . Hence the remarkable fact that a 
judgment scene never really fails. . . . The audi- 
tor-spectator . . . is like . . . a sounding board 
which enables the duel enacted in front of it 
to ring twice as sharp and clear. The more 
Objective and dispassionate the spectator, the 
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more upright the judge, the clearer this effect 


will be. (Similarly, the aesthetic effect of a 
dramatic conflict is clear and strong in propor- 
tion as the poet seems objective and unbiased.)'* 


The author ends this part of his anal- 
ysis with a two-fold conclusion: That the 
two-part form can be traced throughout 
dramatic dialogue; and that the more 
“dramatic” the dialogue, the clearer is 
that form. Quod erat demonstrandum. 


So much for the morphology of dra- 
ma. Before going on to its physiology 
(“What makes dramatic poetry work’’?) , 
we should briefly consider the nonform- 
al, nonpractical, aimless discourse which 
does occur in both good and bad plays. 

The interesting thing is that all such scenes 
pause.... As soon as the plot is to advance, 


as soon as something is really toh appen, 


the amorphous talk shapes up into the two- 


part form.19 


Aimless talk may contribute markedly 
to a mood, as it does in the “brief, won- 
derful scenes with the soldier” in Antony 
and Cleopatra (V, 3, 5, 9). Neverthe- 
less, the dramatist had better bring in 
the pausing kinds of speech with cau- 
tion. The degree to which they are 
used greatly affects the style of any 
play; and if they overgrow the play it 
will be either a lyric or a bore. 

Purposeful speech may of course be 
disguised as aimless speech. Ibsen per- 
fected this attractive device, which is 
in wide use among modern playwrights; 
but it is a nuance of dramatic language, 
not its essence. 

We have still to go behind the forms 
and search out “what must be the es- 
sence of purposeful imitative speech if 
it is to win its proper power over our 
souls—to discover the vital energy of 
dramatic dialogue.”*° It is time to un- 
dertake a physiology of drama. 

18 Pp. go-g1. Bab develops the point of his 


parenthetical remark at some length. 


19 P. 94. 
20 P. 37. 








A Physiology of Drama™ 
The dramatist is confronted with a 
paradox, and a seeming dilemma. Pur- 
poseful, practical speech is his object and 
his medium of imitation; but since he 
is an artist, his language must really 
have no purpose except to achieve the 
purest, most penetrating aesthetic effect. 
That is, the characters and the dramatic 
event must seem for the moment to be 
real and substantial; at the same time 
the drama’s power of illusion rests not 
in-a faithful mimicry of life but in its 
use of language to wake the imagination 

in its poetic use of language. To put 
it in still another way, the practical 
nature of the speech he imitates requires 
that the dramatist’s basic form be duo- 
logue; but the fact that he is an artist 
whose medium is language predeter- 
that 
ganized solely by 


his discourse will be “or- 
the 


formed for “disinterested, intensive, sen- 


mines 
aesthetic idea,” 
suously clear development of feeling. . . . 
This double role of speech in drama. . . 
[constitutes] the intrinsic problem of 
this species of art.”’?* 

Well, then, the dramatist must imi- 
tate the speech of activated men; but 
he must give expression, the strongest 
possible creative expression, to its es- 
sence, not to its superficial appearance. 

Stylization is surely necessary to such 
expression; but what exactly is it in real 
speech which must be stylized? Not the 
content, at any rate. A character who 
is able to deliver a really pithy sum- 
mary of his own nature and purposes 
is certain to arouse disbelief. “Nothing 


strikes us as less naive than persons (like 


21 Most of the discussion of physiology is drawn 
from the chapter called “Dialogue,” pp. 39-55. 

This chapter also considers at some length the 
differences between mere playwrights and true 
dramatists; the likenesses and differences of 
philosophic dialogue and drama; the proper im- 
partiality of the dramatist toward his characters; 
and the technique of using the commonplaces of 
language as (mecessary) connectives. 
22 P. 40. 
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Schiller’s Maid |of Orleans| .. .) who 
flatly that very 
naive.”?* Such persons no longer seem 


inform us they are 
activated, since they seem emotionally 
unconcerned; they are thus outside the 
field of dramatic art. 

The 
lectual and duologue form: 


answer lies behind both intel. 


The essence, the true, perceptible life-value 


of real speech . is lodged . . . in a genuine, 


active man’s way of speaking....It 
is the very process of forming 
speech _ that the dramatist should present.% 


To seem living, the language must show 
the thought in a state of “becoming”— 
must show each important idea labor- 
ing to formulate itself in words. 


The 
carry 


art the poet uses to make real speech 


his poetic purpose, to suggest his own 
overflowing excitement about his vision of these 
acting and speaking men, is to give pure and 
concentrated form to . . . the physiognomy, the 


rhythm, of this manner of speaking.25 


It appears, then, that the dilemma is 


only a seeming one, that the dramatic 
poet can use language in such a way 
that, it conveys both his own artistic 


vision and a sense of human practical 
reality. [The seemingly incompatible 
the and 
that of the poet, are united in a com 


purposes, those of characters 
mon excitement over formulating ideas 
in words. | 
He should formulate ideas in imagina- 
tive words. Imagery is as essential in 
dramatic poetry as in any other sort, 
perhaps more essential: 
rhe the 
images around the thoughts he must articulate. 
Imagery is sovereign in dramatic dialogue 
the life of lies 
the abstract the 
metaphor.26 


busy mind of character circles in 


because language 


not in formula but in 


Life is in the metaphor whether the 
image is implicit or explicit. “In actual 


23 P. 41. 
24 P. Bab cites Hebbel and von Kleist in 
support of this assertion (pp. 42, 43). 
25 P. 42. 
26 Pp. 46, 47. 
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[as in poetic] speech, the image is not 
a decoration; it is the innermost element 
of speech, its protoplasmic cell.”** Thus 
the very language which this poet must 
imitate comes to his hand bearing some 
imprint of the basic poetic form, name- 
ly lyricism. 

But a clear distinction can and cer- 
tainly should be made between lyric and 
dramatic poetry: 

The lyric poet gives effective form to [a part 
of his own] experience by means of combina- 
tions of written symbols for speech. The drama- 
tist does that too; but . . . the dramatist inter- 
poses the illusion of conversing human beings 
between himself and his speech symbols. It is 
neither his ultimate objective nor his motive 
power, then, it is his route which distinguishes 
the lyric from the dramatic poet. The illusion 
of human destinies putin the circuit between 
experience and expression is what stamps the 
form as drama.28 


The necessity of conveying this illu- 
sion naturally lays down certain require- 
ments for dramatic poetry from which 
lyric poetry is free. 
suprarealistic, 


Both should use 
figures of 
speech; but since characterization is es- 
sential to drama, the dramatist must 
choose his intensified images from with- 
in the horizon of the character who 
speaks them. (He may and sometimes 
should go a little beyond that horizon.) 


intensified 


{And then of course] dramatic dialogue must 
give particular stress to the rhythm of 
combative speech. 

That the dramatist be a poet whose charac- 
ters’ conversation gives off the scent of life is 

. the first thing we require of him; but our 
second requirement is that he detect in life and 
set forth in language, clearly, calmly, and ob- 
jectively, the two-voiced clang of contending 
forces.29 


I must assume that the physiology of 
drama is now reasonably clear, for I 
have to report one more major part of 
Bab’s analysis. It concerns content. 

27 P. 47. 


28 Pp. 19. 
9 Pp. 47-48. 


BAB’S FIRST CRITIQUE OF THE THEATRE 


Myth and Drama 


In considering the dramatist’s proper 
objects of imitation we have so far 
spoken of them only in such general 
terms as casual experience, instigating 
experience, activated men, living dia- 
logue. Bab also offers to the dramatist’s 
attention an area of more specific sub- 
ject matter from which he might do well 
to select his instigating experience, the 
pre-form of his play.** He calls this 
area myth, and defines it as “the sum of 
all the traditions which have been sty- 
lized by the imagination of generations 
and which power over the 
human spirit.”*? The generations need 
not be many; the men of the French 
Revolution, like the sons of Atreus, are 
in effect mythical characters. 


exercise 


Bab’s major argument for the use of 
myth is that, other things being equal, 
a drama with mythical subject matter 
evokes a stronger aesthetic response than 
one with novel characters and story, for 
several First, the audience 
comes to the theatre with a lively ex- 
pectation of an extraordinary event if 
the play is about, for example, Prome- 
theus, Iphigenia, David, Noah, Faust, 
Merlin, Julian the Apostate, Hannibal, 


reasons. 


Frederick the Great, Napoleon, Danton. 
The subject matter is already charged 
with fatefulness and with symbolism; it 
seems to have a certain substantiality 
and necessity; it is resonant. Something 
of this sort may also be said of the lan- 
guage: “It is easier to make ‘inn’ signifi- 
cant than ‘hotel’.” 

Further, a new resolution of well-known ma- 
terial is more affecting than new material .. . 
because, naturally enough, we are more sym- 
pathetic with the fate of an old acquaintance 


than with what may happen to a stranger, and 
because there is an infinitely deeper fascination 


30 These terms are explained in the first article. 

81In the chapter, “Myth and Drama,” pp. 
57-80. 

32 P. 66. 
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in tracing new pictures of life in familiar faces 
than in making the acquaintance of a stran- 
ger.55 

The quality as well as the intensity of 
response is better when the subject has 
already been imaginatively moulded— 
the and 
sometimes also by the poets. The audi- 


shaped, stylized—by people, 
ence is already in the habit of viewing 
the characters and the story aesthetic- 
ally, at least to some degree. Even if this 
were not so, “familiar subjects turn the 
hearer’s attention What to How 
. the new combination, inter- 


from 

on HE a 
pretation, clarification of the incidents— 
and that is aesthetically healthy.’ 

In short, a mythical subject has done 
some of the poet’s work for him before 
he writes a word; both the arousing of 
illusion and the retardation of illusion 
are partly advanced. A inner 
economy, then, may prompt the drama- 


law of 


tist to select an old story as his pre- 
form. 

If this this his only reason for select- 
ing it, if he only has a shrewd eye for 
the audience, he may be a clever crafts- 
man but he is no creator. But the start- 
ling fact is that the real dramatists, from 
Aeschylus and Shakespeare to Kleist and 


33 Pp. 61-62. 
34 P. 61 
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Hebbel, have preferred _ traditional 
stories. Why has this been so? 

There seem to be two major probable 
One is that “the 


‘audience’ himself—that as a 


reasons. author is 
after all 
rule the same terrains of subject matter 
are familiar and dear to him which are 
so to his countrymen,”** and that the 
twice-told tale therefore activate 
him to create. 


may 


The other reason lies behind the great 
dramatists’ characteristic indifference to 
inventing stories;** not only that, it lies 
behind the great vitality and formalism 


of true drama. It is that the dramatist 


is not concerned with exploiting the 
variety to be found in the life of man, 
and novelty is quite beside his mark. 
He aims at the heart of the matter, at 
the essence of that life, and its essential 
form. 


5 P. 62. 

“ “Commonplace playwrights are another 
matter; the Scribes and Dumas, Sardous and Sud- 
ermans, are eminent inventors of . . . new, 
bizarre, ingenious stories; they are ‘romancers’ 
in a somewhat dubious sense of the term.” 
(P. 60.) 

Some of the notable omissions, not yet men- 
tioned, of which this article is guilty are Bab’s 
discussions of critical problems and methods; the 
errors of naturalism; Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Wag- 
ner; the major fields of myth; Hebbel vs. Less- 
ing; epic poets and poetry; and far too many 
more. 
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CHILDREN’S THEATRE: AN ADVENTURE FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 


VIRGINIA LEE COMER 
New York City 


OUSE down”; “Foots up”; “Cur- 
Aisin.” But the usual audience re- 
action of squeaking seats, rustling pro- 
grams, subsiding conversation is lacking. 
Instead, there is a great chorus of “oh’s” 
and an electric excitement from which no 
proscenium can insulate the actors. This 
dynamic response of a child audience to 
the old routine of opening curtain is only 
one sign of the challenge offered any 
group privileged to play for children. 

It is only the occasional high school or 
college drama student who has had this 
invigorating experience, because the 
development of Children’s Theatre has 
been largely outside the academic world. 
For a quarter of a century the only live 
theatre which children could see was 
provided by a very few professional 
companies, booked in scattered places 
and playing to relatively small audiences, 
and by local volunteer groups, mainly 
Junior Leagues, that felt keenly the re- 
sponsibility of introducing movie-and- 
radio-oriented children to the older art 
form of the theatre. Gradually some little 
theatres added productions for children 
to their schedules, usually after con- 
siderable pressure, and a number of in- 
dependent community children’s the- 
atres developed. The few high schools, 
colleges, and universities which now 
serve child audiences give a basis for dis- 
cussing the advantages Children’s The- 
atre can offer such educational institu- 
tions. 

When any group produces a play of 
high standard for children, it obviously 
renders a service to the community. 
Theatre-going gives children the rare 
experience of entertainment designed 
solely for them, helps to form taste and 
gives them grist for their own imagin- 





ative play for months to come. The 
theatre is unquestionably a powerful 
medium for educating the mind and 


emotions of the young. 


I 


From the standpoint of the high 
school, however, we are chiefly concerned 
with the benefits which the high school 
student may gain from participating in 
Children’s Theatre. The more pro- 
gressive educational opinion, backed by 
highly successful experiment, indicates 
that the high school student needs to be 
drawn out of his insular existence for a 
taste of the adult role he must soon play. 
The war, with its urgent appeal to take 
both volunteer and paid jobs, hurled 
youth into an abnormal and turbulent 
community life. Many of the effects were 
far from desirable. However, the re- 
sourcefulness and sense of responsibility 
often displayed by students in these new 
activities and the maturity they gained 
make it apparent that ways for them 
to participate in affairs of the commun- 
ity and to contribute to its well-being 
must be sought in this postwar period. 
One avenue is Children’s Theatre. 

In Portland, Maine, a group of high 
school and college boys and girls carry 
the entire responsibility for the summer 
Trailer Theatre which tours housing 
projects and playgrounds. There is a 
professional director and an adult de- 
signer for the two plays, but other than 
this all production work and the routine 
of trouping is carried by the young 
people. When the company goes on the 
road for its three-day-a-week, 8:00 A. M. 
to 6:00 P. M., working schedule, the 
director’s chief responsibility, aside from 
pick-up rehearsals, is ordering coca-cola. 
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It has been gratifying to watch the pro- 
the 
company an awarenes of their commun- 


gram develop in the members of 


ity and an unmistakable sense of social 
responsibility. 

Although it might appear that such 
a plan is possible only in the summer- 
time, this is not the case. In Huntington, 
West Virginia, the Junior League pro- 
vides for production work and for the 
salary of a college director for a high 
school cast, which troupes a play to 
eleven elementary schools each year. The 
Principal welcomes this opportunity fon 
his students, recognizing the characte 
and personality development which ac- 
companies a program of community ser- 
vice that demands constant adjustments 
and the meeting of frequent emergen- 
cies. 

By serving others, the student is taking 
Chil- 
benefits. 


community but 


Theatre 


yart in living, 
] s 


dren's has further 
Chiefly, it offers plays which are excel- 
lent material for high school abilities. 
The student generally believes the way 
to prove he is grown-up is by imitating 
Broadway. The results are often uncom- 
fortable for audiences and unfruitful for 
the players. On a not too extensive field 
trip three years ago I noted that a total of 
five high schools and two colleges were 
playing Arsenic and Old Lace or The 
Man Who Came to Dinner. 1 witnessed 
the struggles of only one adolescent fol- 
lower-in-the-footsteps of Monty Woolley 
but I could imagine the rest. Compare 
for a moment the values for the high 
school actor in characterizations based 
on the intricate Mr. Woolcott or the 
motion picture Karloff with, for exam- 
ple, the Emperor in Charlotte Chorpen- 
ning’s version of The Emperor's New 
Clothes... The Emperor is a character 
which the high school actor can under- 
stand, explore with comfort, develop and 


1 Samuel French. 





project with confidence. When he real- 
izes that Children’s Theatre can give him 
good acting parts and that holding a 
child audience is a real triumph his urge 
to be grown-up may be as well satisfied by 
a Sleeping Beauty* or a Sambo and the 
Tigers® as by an Arsenic and Old Lace. 

The high school, using the best chil- 
dren's drama, can offer its students a far 
more mature theatre experience than 
imitating Broadway. For example, high 
Oakland, California, have 
produced plays for the East Bay Chil- 


schools in 


dren’s Theatre Asociation for a number 
of years. ‘They appear on the same series 
with professional productions and _pro- 
the of Cali- 
fornia. This gives the high school stu- 
dents’ work in drama real stature. 


ductions from University 


The obstacles to high schools entering 
the children’s theatre field can seem 
mountainous. Anticipating and_prepar- 
ing for them may reduce their size con- 
siderably. The first to consider is student 
prejudice. Of course, no high school 
group could ever be inveigled into play- 
ing Jack and the Beanstalk,* that “baby 
stuff,” unless the suggestion were skill- 
fully presented. Certainly the students 
should know that they are following in 
their 
the Federal Theatre's 
superb production of the Emperor’s New 
Clothes, the role of the 


the footsteps of actors worthy of 
emulation. In 


Emperor was 
created by a highly skilled professional 
actor who, incidentally, felt that he had 
never known real theatre until he played 
to children. Maude Adams and Eva Le 
Gallienne might also be cited, but prob- 
ably more impressive to high school 
youth would be the contemporary situ- 
ation in Russia, where only the finest of 
the professional actors play for children. 
In some places it works successfully to 


2 Association of Junior Leagues, Waldorf As- 
toria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

3’ Dramatists Play Service. 

4 Children’s Theatre Press, Anchorage, Ky. 
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cast and assign to crews only advanced 
drama students and those whose academ- 
ic standing is particularly solid. ‘Thus, 
doing the children’s play is put on a 
privilege basis. Also it can be suggested 
that doing Children’s ‘Theatre is a real 
chance to make an adult contribution to 
the community. Finally, students’ ap- 
petites can be whetted by describing the 
totally different kind of audience they 
can anticipate. 

the 
other obstacles, curriculum and budget, 


It has been demonstrated — that 
can be overcome also. It is not always 
necessary for the inspired teacher to work 
alter 
Ham- 


mond, Indiana, where high school stu- 


entirely on her own initiative 


school hours, as was the case in 


dents provided the only theatre for the 


children of the community. In Boise, 
Idaho, before the war, a teacher was able 
to arrange for her junior and senior stu- 
dents to spend their entire class time 
assigned to speech and drama in prepar- 
ing and trouping short plays to the ele- 
mentary schools. Where this is not pos- 
sible, and a community organization is 
sponsoring the program, the teacher or 
another professional director can be 
hired to work after school with the stu- 
dents. 

Che problem of budget can often be 
solved through sponsorship by the Parent 
leachers Association or by service clubs. 
Such sponsorship can make it possible 
for all royalty and production expenses 
to be covered, so that the regular school 
budget is not touched. Even high school 
drama which is still obligated to clothe 
the football team may find that a chil- 
dren’s audience will yield as much profit 
as an adult one. 

The possible patterns of organization 
are legion and as widely varied as the 
communities themselves. A high school 
might discover a place for itself in pro- 
grams already being presented and there- 


by expand existing resources. It might 
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pioneer by introducing Children’s The- 
atre to the community for the first time, 
either on its own initiative or after hav- 
ing enlisted support from other groups. 


II 

The relatively small number of col- 
leges and universities working in Chil- 
Theatre (The Universities of 
California and Minnesota, Allegheny 
College, The University of Denver, to 
name a few) have not only succeeded in 
mastering similar problems but have 
discovered in such work an easy bridge 


dren’s 


between town and gown. 

Whether or not a college or university 
has the slightest interest in serving the 
community in which it happens to be 
located, there are advantages, theatre- 
wise, for staff and students which might 
lead to consideration of Children’s The- 
The Children’s Theatre can be 
authentic experimental theatre; it offers 


atre. 


inte- 
grity; and it is a fertile field for the study 


an unusual challenge to artistic 


of audience reaction. 

Children come to the theatre ready for 
that 
planning a production for them no def- 


anything, and this means when 
erence need be given ordinary theatre 
convention. How meticulously, indeed 
how tediously, the stage manager of Our 
Town entices the audience into accept. 
ing the revolutionary experience of see- 
ing a play without scenery and hand 
props. How elaborately must the sound 
effects and lighting compensate for the 
omissions. Even with such gentle hand- 
ling, the experience is too much to be 
accepted easily by some seasoned theatre- 
goers. This type of production would 
seem no stranger to a_ child 
than the feats of Superman. During the 


audience 


war, gas and tire rationing made such 
treatment a necessity for many trouping 
programs. In Philadelphia, where the 
schedule required visits to some thirty 
schools, the Junior 


the only means 
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League could devise for transporta- 
tion was using a _ taxi for lights, 
costumes, phonograph and make-up 
kit, with cast and crew traveling 
by bus and trolley. Red Riding 


Hood,’ which involves both exteriors 
and an interior, was done entirely with- 
out scenery and played more often than 
not without backing of drapes. Three, 
three-foot bushes, made to fold as valen- 
tines, demarked the forest paths, and 
four straight chairs, to which cut-out 
posts were attached, made the bed. Busi- 
ness required climbing in and out of 
windows, locking the nailing 
shutters, etc. The actors had to conceive 


door,. 


action and business clearly and execute 
it with precision. ‘The crayon and water- 
color sketches made by the children after 
seeing the performances proves that each 
child had fully imagined for himself 
each of The 
drew were complete with furniture, wall 
paper, curtains, although no two were 


the scenes. interiors they 


the same except for the placement of the 
door and windows and the mood and 
atmosphere with which they invested 
their imagined forest scenes were remark- 
able. 

Background music is a_ production 
element which allows for much experi- 
mentation. In a realistic play designed 
for adults, only motivated music may 
be used with impunity. But The Ghost 
of Mr. Penny,® a realistic play in modern 
setting, can be given to children against 
an almost constant background of music. 

These are only two examples of how 
Children’s Theatre can be a truly ex- 
perimental theatre, freeing director and 
designer from the bonds of realistic 
convention which confine him in the 
adult theatre. 

Ill 

Although children will put at the 

producer’s disposal their vast imagin- 


5 Association of Junior Leagues. 
6 Children’s Theatre Press. 
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ations, they will not reward him with 
admiration for the accomplishment of 
difficult feats. Adult audiences may be 
delighted to see actors eating real lob- 
ster in the supper scene of Ah, Wilder- 
ness!, but children will take for granted 
a magic effect which has taxed the in- 
genuity of half a dozen technicians. Just 
as they have no preconceived ideas of 
theatre convention, so children have no 
idea of theatre limitations. For them any. 
thing is possible on the stage. All they 
ask is perfect illusion! 

No director can create such illusion 
in Children’s Theatre, no matter what 
cast he has, unless he his 
work for children with as much sincerity 


approaches 


as he gives to an adult audience. Chil- 


dren crowding into a theatre come 
neither as an indulgent nor as a hyper- 
critical audience. They are and 
open, but their eagerness can be turned 


ineptitude, 


eager 


to audible restlessness by 
their openness to scorn by insincerity or 
On the other hand, a 
good script, produced and acted with 


condescension. 


artistic conviction, can play upon them 
so strongly, can enrich and _ influence 
them so deeply, that the challenge can 
hardly be resisted. 

A director's attitude is infectious, and 
where he makes clear his belief in the 
production, his actors and production 
workers will respond with good effect. 
Their first surprise in playing to chil- 
dren quickly grows into great satisfac- 
tion, for no actor, be he a Broadway- 
weary fifty-year-old or a fifteen-year-old- 
neophyte can resist an audience which 
gives him breathless attention, shouts of 
excitement or great waves of laughter. 

Observing behavior and _ recording 
comments during performance provides 
rich material for the study of audience 
reaction. This can be supplemented by 
analyses of drawings and letters done 
later by the children. Letters of spon- 
taneous comment reveal the penetration 
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which they often show as critics of acting. 
For instance, a little girl wrote, “Cinde- 
rella was pretending she was crying.” 
Where a large number of letters is re- 
ceived there will be scarcely any phase 
of production, from casting to lighting, 
left without direct or indirect comment. 
Drawings reveal the scenes which created 
the deepest visual impressions, show up 
any confusion in the design, and by 
omission tell the designers where the un- 
necessary details crept in. A children’s 
audience can register an evaluation of a 
production in the clear terms it is almost 
impossible to elicit from adults, even 
under the most favorable circumstances. 

For high schools probably the greatest 
benefits derived from Children’s The- 
atre are two: the personality develop- 
ment that comes from participating in 
theatre for a community purpose; and 
the advantage of drama work which 
suits adolescent talents. For the college 
or university the chief advantage seems 
to be the leeway for theatrical imagin- 
ation, experimentation, and evaluation 
which Children’s Theatre allows staff 
and students. From the standpoint of 
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the cultural development of our society, 
certainly the most important reason for 
schools and colleges to establish Chil- 
dren’s Theatre is to build a future aud- 
ience. The need to work at building the 
theatre audience of the future has far 
too long been ignored by both profess- 
ional and _ nonprofessional theatre 
workers. When a child says to his teacher 
after seeing his first play, “But you 
didn’t tell us it would be in technicolor,” 
or when a serviceman opines after seeing 
the overseas Hamlet, “I sure like a play 
better than a show” (meaning movie, 
of course), it is indicative of the vast 
numbers whom the theatre has passed 
by. 

Only when children in villages, towns, 
and cities over the entire country have 
the experience today of knowing live 
actors on a stage will there be a future 
audience demanding all the drama 
which the commercial and amateur 
theatres could so readily provide. Only 
when there emerges a generation with 
a solid background of childhood theatre- 
going, will there be a flowering of the 
American theatre proportionate to our 
dreams. 


IMPLEMENTING THE RADIO COURSE 


HAROLD WEISS 
Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia 


HE art and techniques of radio 

broadcasting are getting quite a 
play from educators these days. The 
ubiquitousnes of radio, its versatility, 
its glamour make it a natural for addi- 
tion to the curriculum. High schools and 
colleges are pepping up their courses in 
speech and dramatics by the use of this 
comparatively new medium. No one 
doubts that radio is here to stay. If 
proper use is made of radio techniques 


one can find sufficient justification for 
using radio for the betterment of speech 
and personality traits, writing ability, 
etc. At the present time the educational 
world is agog over the FM channels set 
aside by the Federal Communications 
Commission for educational broadcast- 
ing. Certainly there might, in the future, 
be some excellent jobs for the educators 
who are trained in radio. A recent article 
in the Quarterly Journal tells of the 
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plans for educational FM _ broadcasting 
in three states. Mr. R. L. Loudermilk, 
of the United States Office of Education, 
at a recent meeting of the Virginia Com- 
mittee on Educational FM, _ reported 
progress in more than half the states in 
the country. Such posts as “State Co- 
ordinator of Radio” are being created 
for the proper marriage of radio and 
education. 

Some of the colleges and universities, 
according to their catalogues, are pre- 
senting courses in the various aspects of 
radio. A tremendous sociological instru- 
ment such as radio, they say, justifies 
such study. Others are definitely inter- 
ested in offering professional training for 
announcers, program managers, radio 
artists. Still others, a rare few, are study- 
ing broadcasting as an artistic medium. 
It is true that radio today presents few 
programs that merit this attention, but 
one can always hope for the best; and 
informed listeners are probably the key 
to future improvement in programs. The 
subject matter in the courses is varied 
and standards for radio courses are being 
attempted. A set of standards has been 
proposed by the Federal Radio Educa- 
tion Committee. One of the suggestions 
labor- 
talks, 


marked “production” urges “a 
atory study in directing radio 

musical and dramatic production 
auditioning and casting plays; timing; 
handling of rehearsals; and control room 
Ihe thoughtful article in 


— . 


techniques.’” 
a previous issue of the Journal, written 
by Armand L. Hunter, lists as the objec- 
tives and values of a comprehensive 
program of education for radio: “ (1) 
The development within the student of 
an understanding of the social implica- 


1H. L. Eubank, “Statewide Plans for Educa- 
tional FM Broadcasting,” QUARTFRLY JOURNAL 
oF SPEECH, XXXI (October, 1945). 333-338. 

2 Federal Radio Education Committee, “Stand- 
ards for College Courses in Broadcasting,” Quar- 
rERLY JOURNAL OF SprEcH, XXXI_ (October, 


1945), 338-340. 































tions of the medium, its political and 
significance, and _ certain 
taste and evaluation in 


economic 
standards of 
terms of content and form; (2) 
fessional and practical training in the 
skills and techniques of radio broad- 
casting; (3) the development of research 


a pre )- 


teacher training, and the utilization of 
radio in the process of education.”* 
Radio 


new; so there may be opportunity to 


instruction is comparatively 
criticize the manner in which the theore- 
tic and academic elements are handled 
in classes. This paper, however, only 
proposes to develop further the method 
in which the laboratory or workshop 
procedure may be used to offer students 
the 


the 


real opportunities to 
skills 


classes. Somehow time and facilities must 


implement 


learning and obtained in 
be provided to allow the students to pro- 
duce radio programs. Without produc- 
tion, the radio course ig an effete shadow 
without even tradition to justify its 
place in the high school or college cur- 


riculum. How to reproduce the practice 


program is a problem to the radio 
teacher. Many methods are used by many 
teachers. Some instructors are lucky 


enough to obtain radio time on local 
stations. In this case the local radiolites 
compete with NBC or other network 
talent—and naturally come off second 
best. They are subject to the whims of 
the local manager. The time offered is 
generally at an undesirable hour; the 
programs are frequently surrounded by 
that make 
sometimes 


commercial announcements 


the program sound cheap, 
ludicrous, even vulgar. The programs 
reach audiences which are far removed 
from the talents offered by the average 
college group. There is always the ex- 
hausting question of “Should we play 
down to our audience?” 


Remote lines 


3 Armand L. Hunter, “Education for Radio,” 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, XXX (October, 
1944), 299-305. 
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IMPLEMENTING 


must be laid, paid for, and equipment 
must at least be of sufficient fidelity to 
guarantee broadcasting of commercial 
calibre. 

Some schools and teachers prefer to 
implement the theories taught by setting 
up a miniature studio and audience 
chamber whereby a public address system 
is used and the broadcasting group mere- 
ly sends its program to others in the 
class. This method has obvious limita- 
tions. Broadcast conditions such as tim- 
ing, necessity for varied audiences, and 
obtaining a sizeable audience are not 
possible. Some of the thrill of reaching 
the unknown is lost. A similar idea, using 
transcriptions for class study is used by 
some. But for this type of simulation 
there is a need for experienced engineers, 
and expensive equipment to give faithful 
results. New magnetic type recorders may 
help in this connection when they are 
perfected and come into common use. 
Of course combinations of these methods 
may be used by some classes with good 
results. But the imperfections of each 
set-up must be considered. : 

Schools and classes in journalism have 
their school newspapers: the dramatic 
classes and departments have their dra- 
matic workshops. Is there no possibility 
for radio classes to conduct similar work- 
shops for their own audiences? It so 
happens there is such a solution avail- 
able at a comparatively low cost. This is 
the so-called, wired-wireless, radio fre- 
quency method. The programs produced 
by the radio workshop are piped to 
dormitories and student lodging houses, 
if they are in a compact geographical 
area. The signal is fed into the power 
system or water-pipe system of the col- 
lege. This signal which is set at a pre- 
determined frequency may be picked up 
by standard radio receivers. Since in 
normal times about go per cent of the 
students have radios, there is an excellent 
possibility for large homogeneous aud- 
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iences. The cost is low, because existing 
studio equipment is used. 

According to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, collegiate stations 
are legal as long as they restrict their 
signals to the college community and 
radiation from the main transmitter on 
lines running from the transmitter are 
in no case more than 260 feet from the 
line or transmitter. Of course the instal- 
lation must abide by the rules of the 
FCC, but simple tests can determine 
whether or not there is illegal radiation. 
The entire transmission system in one 
college, serving some 1300 students in 
seven fairly scattered dormitories cost 
less than $goo to install, and operation 
is easily accomplished by untrained stu- 
dents. 

Aiding in the establishment of col- 
legiate organizations is the Intercolleg- 
iate Broadcasting System, a nonprofit 
organization which includes fourteen of 
the leading colleges and universities of 
the East among its members. ‘Chis group, 
which went into operation in 1936, 1s 
shaking off wartime quiescence. Al- 
though the group's primary interests lie 
in the student-run campus stations, the 
idea of wired-radio-frequency _ instal- 
lations can be of interest to all who seek 
outlets for theoretical elements taught 
in various radio classes: 

College radio stations serve a double educa- 
tional function by providing radio training for 
participants and college interest programs for 
the student listeners. The station personnel 
profit by the experience of operating a com- 
plete, business-like radio station. Student main- 
tenance of the station begins with the planning 
and installing of the needed equipment, which 
may be entirely or partially manufactured by 
the students, and continues through constant 
improvements of the station, technically, as well 
as including experience in station operation, 
preparation and production of programs.4 


4Statement by George Abraham, Intercolleg- 
iate Broadcasting System chairman, at the Gen- 
eral Hearing on Frequency Modulation, October 
18, 1944. before the Federal Communications 
Commission. 
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Such a radio set-up can be made more quire audiences for the numerous recitals 
than a student activity; it can be assoc- this daily program allows. 
iated with academic classes in_ broad- The Radio Workshop is 4:15 P. M. 
casting. to 4:30 P. M. This is an exceptionally 
All technical data may be obtained good period because our school has few 
by writing the Intercollegiate Broad- academic classes in the late afternoon. 
casting System at 507 Fifth Avenue, New The program includes a variety of shows. 
York. A rather tightly organized group A typical week included a dramatized 
poetic show featuring Elizabeth Barrett 
tion properly. The organization listed Browning's “Sonnets from the Portu- 
below is the working group at Mary guese;” a religious discussion, “I Have 
Washington College of the University of Felt a Presence;” “Our Town,” in which 
Virginia. The block diagram shows how the local playgrounds were featured and 
youngsters and playground directors 
discussed their work; an original drama, 
“Waiting For the Train;” and “Come 
on and Sing,” featuring an entire dormi- 
tory singing original songs composed by 
one of its residents. For each program 
there is a director, appointed from the 
radio classes, a control engineer and 
assistant if necessary, special continuity 
writers, and any other staff members. 
Program logs, including working per- 
sonnel, are made up a month in advance. 
Campus News is presented from 4:30 
P. M. to 4:35 P. M., local commentators 


must be enlisted to run the campus sta- 


similar to a professional organization it 
is. 


Programs include dramas written and 
performed by members of the radio 
broadcasting classes; they utilize musical 
groups, commercials, newscasts (includ- 
ing campus, community, and national 
news), forums, discussions, interview 
programs—all the varied types that are 
met in commercial radio. With — the 
limited audiences, the classes can experi- 
ment and can put on programs which 
are in need of criticism without exposing 


the tyros to the merciless comparisons , ‘ 
vying with each other to present the 


news, the gossip, the announcements for 
the day. Popular songs by record or by 

A schedule of a typical weck lists the — Jive talent are presented from 4:35 P. M. 
following regular programs. The Class- to 4:45 P. M. The day’s schedule is com- 
ical Hour, 2:00 P. M. to completion. pleted, in cooperation with the campus 
This features symphonic music, both live [pternational Relations Club and the 
and recorded. The “to completion” social Science Club, with fifteen minutes 
feature allows the symphony or concert of jnternational or national news de- 
plenty of time to offer a musical com-  |iyered in forum, discussion, or straight 
position without cutting. These scripts newscast style. 


which are inevitable when they appear 
beside network shows. 


are written and announced by members Thus it is possible, I believe, to run 
of the radio classes, as are all programs. a live broadcasting system for a compact, 
The Music Department cooperates close- college audience, and to tie it, in whole 


ly because it sees the opportunity to ac- or part, to formal instruction in radio. 
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LINGUISTIC PROBLEMS OF DEAFENED VETERANS RETURNING 





TO THE UNIVERSITIES 


ALICE MENDENHALL 


WELSH 


University of Minnesota 


INCE 


q uarter, 


fall 


vet- 


the 
1,330 
erans have enrolled at the University of 
Minnesota. With many of these returned 


the beginning of 
approximately 


servicemen, the university is faced with 
the problem of carrying on rehabilitation 
begun in Army and Navy hospitals. This 
influx of veterans at the University of 
Minnesota is typical of what is happen- 
ing in universities and colleges all over 
the country; special facilities must be 
provided to compensate for the inade- 
quacies of these men. It is impossible 
as yet to estimate 
age of 


accurately the percent- 
veterans with hearing impair- 
return to the univer- 
have already enrolled, 
and, following complete demobilization, 


ments who will 
sities, but many 


the number will certainly increase. 
This means that the speech clinics will 
have the responsibility of locating those 
veterans who need linguistic rehabilita- 
tion, in order that compensations may be 
made more easily and quickly, for there 
is a tendency among hard-of-hearing in- 
dividuals to adopt a policy of isolation 
rather than to face their situations ob- 
jectively and to After 
locating the hard-of-héaring veterans, 
the speech clinics will then be obliged 
to provide special services in an attempt 


seek therapy. 


to readjust more completely these per- 
sons with defective hearing. Although 
thousands of hearing losses have been 
detected and treated in government hos- 
pitals, those deficiences of a progressive 
or of permanent nature will be the 
responsibility of the speech clinics and 
other agencies for years to come. Ob- 
viously, a successful program of readjust- 
ment for the deafened veterans will be 


the result of a coordinated effort by 





carefully trained specialists in the field 
of veteran rehabilitation as well as in 
the fields of speech correction § and 
hearing. 

Some veterans with defective hearing 
have lost confidence in their ability to 
function effectively as civilians and have 
developed “Rip Van Winkle” feelings 
and tendencies. From the beginning, the 
advantages of participating in group life 
rather than seeking seclusion must be 
demonstrated. In some instances, a pre- 
lude to speech training may be a pro- 
gram of carefully planned social activi- 
ties in the clinic until the individual 
finds other companionship on campus. 
As a matter of fact, responsibility for a 
considerable portion of the social re- 
adjustment of hard-of-hearing veterans 
must be assumed by the speech clinician. 
The clinician may encourage deafened 
veterans to attend dances, concerts, and 
movies—all social activities requiring a 
minimum of speech. When vocational 
preferences have not yet been indicated 
by the veteran, the speech pathologist 
may be asked to make suggestions con- 
cerning the man’s qualifications for var- 
ious types of work. 

At the University of Minnesota an 
extensive counseling program has been 
established to enable veterans to readjust 
to civilian life with greater ease. It was 
soon discovered that veterans had many 
more problems than those who had never 
been in service and, therefore, needed 
an accessible, specialized program. This 
bureau is equipped to handle social, 
sociological, 


economic, psychological, 


academic, vocational and speech and 
hearing problems of the returned service 


men. Already the bureau has been so 
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successful in handling veteran’s problems 
that the personnel of the organization 
has been expanded. 

The speech clinicians at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota have found that, in 
general, the deafened veteran is con- 
cerned with his own deteriorating speech 
and the loss of his ability to comprehend 
the speech of others. These inadequacies 
not only interfere with his social adjust- 
ment but also handicap him greatly in 
the classroom. Without special training 
he is unable to understand lectures or 
follow class discussions satisfactorily, and 
is, therefore, lost in the maze of class- 
room language. These persons should be 
advised to confer with their individual 
their language 
difficulties in order to gain the profes- 
sors’ understanding and cooperation and 
to avoid possible academic failure. 
Furthermore, these persons should be 
encouraged to take seats near the front 
of the classroom so that what hearing 
they have may be employed to the fullest 
extent. Perhaps, in some cases, written 
assignments can be substituted for oral 
recitations until a more complete acade- 
speech 
clinician or advisor might suggest, also, 
that these persons arrange to borrow 
lecture notes from classmates until pro- 
ficiency in speech reading has been 
acquired, 


professors, to explain 


mic adjustment occurs. The 


Although the degree and type of 
hearing loss largely determine the sever- 
ity and kind of language deficiency, the 
individual’s speech will usually be defec- 
tive in both articulatory and phonatory 
aspects. Therefore, in an aural rehabili- 
tation program for deafened veterans, 
the university speech clinic must provide 
classes in speech reading, facilities for 
the correction and prevention of articu- 
latory and phonatory deterioration, 
recommendations when the need for a 


hearing aid has been indicated, physical 





OF 
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and psychological counseling concerning 
social, vocational and academic prob- 
lems. veterans are interested 
primarily in an accelerated program that 
will enable them to compensate for their 


These 


language difficulties as quickly as pos- 
sible in order that linguistic efficiency 
may be restored. All veterans are desirous 
of attaining as rapidly as possible the 
economic and social status they would 
have held had they not been called into 
service. 

In coping with these specific problems, 
it would be ideal if every person with a 
hearing impairment could receive the 
services of a medical diagnostician and 
prognostician to determine the type and 
degree of deafness and to provide med- 
ical recommendations regarding the 
probable course of the condition. Often 
the audiogram alone does not indicate 
accurately or definitely the degree of 
difficulty the individual will have in 
hearing or imitating speech. This is the 
crux of the problem. The audiogram 
should be interpreted in terms of the 
location and the amount of the loss for 
the speech sounds. Therefore, the col- 
laboration of the otologist, otolaryngolo- 
gist, hearing aid specialist and speech 
pathologist is essential if the most com- 
plete restoration possible is to be 
achieved. When these special services 
are not available, however, the speech 
clinician should compensate by making 
several audiograms, supplemented by 
speech tests, in an attempt to discovei 
what types of therapy are needed. Fre- 
quently, the speech clinician lacks the 
ability to interpret the audiogram accur- 
ately in terms of therapeutic measures 
and, consequently, is unaware of its use- 
fulness. When this is true, he should 
recognize his limitations and know where 
to turn for help. 


The hearing aid probably will be the 
greatest single therapeutic factor em- 
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ployed in the readjustment of hard-of- 
hearing veterans, and it is for this reason 
that speech clinicians should be familiar 
with these instruments.' The hearing 
aid should not be regarded as a panacea 
for all speech and hearing disorders, for 
the utilization of a mechanical aid is only 
one step in a program of aural reeduca- 
tion. It should be remembered, however, 
that much of the dissatisfaction among 
individuals acquiring hearing aids re- 
sults from a lack of knowledge concern- 
ing the limitations of the instrument. 
Although — the 
eliminate or reduce the speech difficul- 
ties of the hard-of-hearing individual in 
most instances, some articulatory prob- 


hearing aid helps to 


lems usually accompany a hearing loss. 
Therefore, special emphasis must be 
placed on the amplification and articu- 
lation of these 
sounds are more difficult to hear and to 


consonants because 
produce than the vowels and, conse- 
quently, deteriorate more rapidly. Be- 
cause sounds 


characteristics, chiefly in frequency and 


vary widely in acoustic 


loudness, some sounds need to be am- 
plified more than others. Most of the 
articulatory problems of the hard-of- 
hearing involve consonant sounds in the 
high frequency range and _ consonant 
sounds which are not readily and easily 
seen. 

In dealing with these articulatory 
problems in the clinic, the speech clinic- 
ian will usually find that those which 
are of a similar nature can be grouped 
effectively in small classes when the 
hearing losses are not too great. Auditory 
stimulation of the defective 
greatly augments other methods of 
therapy used with these groups. Another 
clinical procedure which has proved 
satisfactory to both the veteran and the 
clinician is the use of the students’ text- 


sounds 


1T. B. Fest, “Hearing Aids: Recent Develop- 
ments,” Journal of Speech Disorders, IX (1944), 
146. 





books. We have had students bring their 
reading assignments in various courses 
to the clinic; these assignments are then 
read orally, enabling the clinician to 
correct the mistakes in pronunciation, 
and, at the same time, providing extra 
study and review periods for the student, 
One deafened veteran who was enrolled 
in a law course orally briefed legal cases 
in the clinic before attempting oral 
recitation in class. This procedure not 
only served to correct his speech, and to 
give him self-confidence, but also met 
with the approval of his law professor. 
Besides having to handle the articula- 
difficulties of veterans, 
the speech clinic should be prepared to 
deviations. It 


tory deafened 


treat their 
would seem that phonatory excellence 


phonatory 


in speech is related to good hearing,’ 
for almost all hearing deficiencies are 
accompanied by disorders of phonation 
in one form or another. If the individual 
was not hard-of-hearing before entering 
the service, his voice will probably re- 
main unchanged for awhile and then 
gradually deteriorate. Phonatory devia- 
tions are characterized by (1) an ex- 
tremely high or low pitch, (2) volume 
which is too loud or too soft, (3) the 
absence of inflection or exaggerated in- 
flection, (4) speech that is poorly phras- 
ed or lacking in good rhythm and (5) 
excessive nasality. 

Obviously, since good hearing tends 
to maintain good voice quality, the 
individual should remain “hearing con- 
scious”* in order to predispose good 
voice quality. Again, acoustic amplifi- 
cation may be directed toward the ac- 
quisition and retention of improved 
vocal quality. 

Accompanying the speech deterior- 
ation of the deafened veterans will be 


2 Robert West, Lou Kennedy, and Anna Cart, 
The Rehabilitation of Speech (1937), p. 156. 

8 Douglas Macfarlan, “Using Residual Hear- 
ing,” Hearing News, November, 1039, pp. 9-12: 
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an inability to comprehend adequately 
the speech of others. For these indivi- 
duals, instruction in speech reading must 
be provided. Some of the veterans have 
received instruction in speech reading 
in Army or Navy hospitals and are 
desirous of continuing this training, 
while others have had no previous train- 
ing and wish to begin compensating for 
their losses before more extensive speech 
deterioration occurs. Ideally, both group 
and individual speech reading instruc- 
tion should be given; however, when 
this is impractical, real progress can be 
made in very small classes. Instruction in 
speech reading furnishes a situation in 
which class members not only profit 
from encounters with other hard-of- 
hearing men, but also acquire more ex- 
tensive experience in speech reading. 
Material which is adult and useful to 
the veterans stimulates interest in speech 
reading more quickly than juvenile 
selections and impractical drills. The 
speech reading exercises might evolve 
from the experiences with the students’ 
environment. 


Once skill in reading speech has been 


acquired, there is a tendency among 


veterans to rely solely on this proficiency, 
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allowing their hearing to degenerate. 
According to West, probably no other 
function of the human body atrophies 


so rapidly with disuse as that of hearing.* 
In order to prevent functional atrophy 
of the hearing mechanism, hearing aids 
should be utilized to conserve and rein- 
force any remnant of hearing. Maximum 
employment of hearing residue, combin- 
ed with speech reading, provides the 
most desirable compensation for any 
hearing loss. Not all persons, however, 
become adept speech readers; some are 
more skillful than others; apparently 
there are many contributing factors re- 
lated to the acquisition of proficiency in 
speech reading.® There is need for more 
scientific research in the field of speech 
reading. 

Most deafened veterans are eager to 
take advantage of all the available ser- 
vices of the university which will enable 
them to adjust more easily and readily to 
civilian life. The speech pathologist must 
demonstrate to the dubious ones the 
need for objectivity and early rehabilita- 
tion. 

4 West. Kennedy, and Carr, op. cit., p. 162. 

5‘ Gordon Berry, “The Psychology of Progres- 


sive Deafness,” Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, Cl (November, 1933), 1599-1603. 


GROUP APPLICATION OF THE THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST 


RUTH MILLBURN CLARK 
University of Denver 


ODAY the study of personality is 

receiving a great deal of attention. 
Educational, professional, and technical 
books and journals, as well as popular 
magazines and books, devote space to 
this ever interesting subject. 

Many people are more interested in personal- 
ity improvement than they are in mental devel- 
opment. They know that their careers and their 
success depends upon the skill and sincerity with 
which they deal with people.' 

Louis P. Thorpe, “Nature and Significance 
of Good Personality,” Education LX (1941). 579. 





Some teachers of speech, especially 
Professor Elwood Murray, have long 
claimed that “speech training is person- 
ality training.” Speech correctionists and 
clinicians are very much aware that 
persons with defective speech more fre- 
quently than not have personality prob- 
lems. Speech pathologists, who view 
stuttering as a symptom of a deep-lying 
personality disorder, as well as other 
clinicians, are in need of tests to enable 
them to understand and analyze more 
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adequately the personality of their clien- 


tele: 
\ major need exists for probing instruments 
which uncover content material of dynamic and 


etiological significance such as goals, values, 


traumata, complexes, and conflicts. These in 


struments should reveal the interrelationships 


and configurations in the structure of personal- 
ity and not simply isolated traits and attitudes.? 
Many workers have attempted standard- 


ization of personality diagnosis; and 


Guilford remarks that “the zeal and 
effort shown at present in the story of 
personality reminds one of a similar 
interest in the subject of general intell- 
igence one-fourth of a century ago.” 
Rating scales which may be marked 
either by the subject himself or by an 
observer are often employed to evaluate 
personality. Other tests use the question- 
naire technique and ask the subject to 
report on his customary actions and re- 
actions by answering a series of ques- 
tions. By administering a_ battery of 
tests a more detailed analysis may be 
Such 


“objective;” 


obtained. tests often claim to be 
nevertheless, objective meth- 
ods of analyzing personality do not meet 
the exigencies of the problem because 
they often measure only one aspect of 
the personality. Another criticism of the 
objective method has been the possibil- 
ity of distortion on the part of the sub- 
ject, either unwittingly or otherwise. 
However, the great degree of standard- 
ization of scoring and interpretation is 
a big advantage for this type of test. 
In attempting to reconstruct a pecr- 
sonality, it is scientifically sound to look 
for causes of maladjustment, and_ re- 
move them and not to work on symp- 
toms. In seeking causes for maladjust- 
ment one might well try to ascertain 


what basic needs have been frustrated, 
2 Ruth Millburn Clark, “A Method of Admin- 
istering and Evaluating the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test in Group Situations,” Genetic Ps) 
chology Monographs, XXX (1944), 9. 
8]. P. Guilford, “Trends in Personality Re- 
search,” Education, LXI (1941), 636. 








what are the reactions to these frustra- 
tions, what the patient ihiaks about his 
enviroment, and how he feels concerning 
his adequacy for meeting the future as 
well as the present. If clinicians, in 
speech and in other areas of instruction 
could more completely understand such 
facts they would probably be more effi- 
cient in helping their patients attain a 
better adjustment, because they would 
under. 
standing of, the patient’s problems. 


have greater insight into, and 


Further research and study in under- 
standing human behavior is desirable. 
Accurate diagnostic techniques to aid in 
understanding personality will help in 
developing better methods for personal- 
ity adjustment. An objective method of 
dliagnosing personality could help med- 
ical science toward a better understand- 


ing of organic problems. 


I 
A newer technique, receiving atten- 
tion at the present time is the less direct 
“projection” method: 


Ihe method is built on the hypothesis that 


conscious and unconscious motivated attitudes, 


habits, and needs may be projected if they are 
condemnable to be refused 


\ll the different projec- 


sufficiently recogni- 
tion by their possessor. 
tion techniques have the same gereral purpose: 
to have the subject reveal things about himself 
that he does not know, or that he dare not di- 
vulge. Suitable devices for the projective study 
of personality differences are: finger-painting, 
modeling in clay, play with toys, cloud pictures, 
ink blots, and interpretative responses to pic- 


tures.4 

At present the projection method of 
personality diagnosis seems preferable 
to the objective test method. The former, 
however, is a clinical procedure and 
as such is not applicable to groups. With 
the idea of trying to diagnose more 
accurately personalities in groups, I 
attempted to convert one of the clinical 
projection tests into a group instrument. 


* Clark, op. cit., p. 8. 
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This article is a short report on the 
findings of that study. The results and 
suggestions in this paper are from a more 
detailed discussion of the investigation 
referred to in footnote, No. 2. 

The purpose of the study was to apply 
one of the individual projection measur- 
ing instruments of personality to group 
situations. An attempt was made to work 
out a group projection test, with an ob- 
jective key for evaluation purposes, from 
the Thematic Apperception Test de- 
veloped by H. A. Murray and his co- 
workers at the Harvard Psychological 
Clinic, and then to ascertain the reli- 
ability of such an instrument. Although 
the problem did not include the valid- 
ation of the projective method of analyz- 
ing personality, the method has been 
rather widely used by psychiatric and 
clinical workers and found to be of con- 
siderable value. The second revision of 
the Thematic Apperception Test, made 
during the winter of 1942, was the one 
used for the study. It consists of 28 
black-and-white pictures. ‘These are 
numbered from 1 to 20 with alternates 
for men and women in 8 cases. It was 
deemed advisable, however, to limit the 
investigation to the first series of pic- 
tures (standard test). This consisted of 
10 pictures with alternates for men and 
women in 4 cases. 


I] 

In administering the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test, the subject is told to use 
his imagination freely and to tell a story 
about each picture. The pictures are 
handed the subject one at a time, and 
the experimenter writes verbatim every- 
thing the subject says. 

In administering the group projection 
test the subject read a series of different 
stories about the picture. He then select- 
ed the one that represented, or most 
nearly represented, his idea of the 
picture. 


APPLICATION OF THE THEMATIC 





APPERCEPTION TEST $15 


The pictures of the test are very 
indefinite in detail; hence, they allow 
the subject freedom in projecting his 
own feelings in constructing his stories. 
For example, picture no. 1. is a young 
boy contemplating a violin which rests 
on a table in front of him. His attitude 
and expression is such that the subject 
may construe it to represent different 
emotions, such as despondency, frustra- 
tion, resentment, ambivalence, content- 
ment, satisfaction, or pride. 

The following story for this picture 
was written by one subject: 

\t school the music teacher has given this 
little fellow an unreasonable lesson, he thinks. 
He has been a loafer in music and now every- 
body is forcing him to work. He sits there 
thinking of the innumerable things that a little 
boy thinks of. The violin is a blank in front 
of his face. He thinks of how he would like 
to play with the boys. He would like to play 
“cops and robbers” but he cannot. He will get 
up and go out and play. 

This same subject selected the following 
story from the group projection test: 

The boy has been told to practice, but he 
wants to go out and play with the other boys. 
He is angry and resentful because he has to 
practice. He thinks music is foolish and never 
achieves any success in it. 

According to these stories the subject 
felt that the enviroment was frustrating. 
It thwarted and dominated him and he 
reacted with neurotic symptoms. In one 
story he is submissive and in the other 
one he is angry and resentful. In the 
original story he becomes adequate be- 
cause he goes out to play. In the group 
test he is not adequate and the ending 
is not satisfactory. 

Another subject wrote the following 
story on the same picture: 

Ihe boy has been motivated by his parents 
to become a great violinist as is his father. He 
is looking at his father’s famous violin and 
wondering if some day he will play it as well 
as his father in front of great multitudes and 
obtain great acclaim. The boy lived up to his 


parents and his hopes and became a great mu- 
sician. 
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This subject selected the following story 
from the group test: 

Ihe boy's dead father gave him the violin. 
He is very fond of it and wants to be a great mu 
sician and achieve fame as his father did. He 
never lost the determination to follow in_ his 
father’s footsteps. He studied hard and _ sacri 
ficed much for his music but was amply repaid 
for the effort as he achieved great fame. 

The analysis of these stories shows 
that the environment is helpful and 
recognizes and accepts him. He reacts to 
the enviroment with self-sufficiency and 
emotional stability and attains his goal. 
The ending is satisfactory to himself and 
also to society. 

These analyses will be clearer after 
reading the explanation of the categories 
and after seeing how values are recorded 
on the chart. 

In the study the specific problems tor 
solution were these: 

1. Can the Thematic Apperception 
Test, which is a subjective individual 
technique, be converted into a group 
instrument using a scoring key? 

2. What is the correlation of the 
dynamic content of the stories, from the 
Thematic Apperception Test, when no 
limits are placed on the subject's imag- 
ination because he makes up his own 
stories; and when limits, in the way of 
definite made in the 
multiple choice group test, are used? 


suggestions as 


g. Will the subject in selecting a 
certain story from the group projection 
test still project his drive, needs, frustra- 
tions, etc., as investigators say he does 
with the Thematic Apperception Test? 

The subjects for this study were 50 
students, 12 women and 38 men. They 
were members of a beginning speech 
class at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The age range was 16 to 23 years, 
the average being 19.9 years. 

The group projection test was con- 
structed from an analysis of 852 stories 
from the Thematic Apperception Test, 


secured from subjects in several different 
localities and from different occupation. 
al groups with a wide age range. A scor- 
ing key for the group projection test and 
a tabulation sheet were constructed at 
the time the test was built. 

The stories from the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test and the group projection 
test were analyzed by the tester for their 
dynamic content according to the fol- 
lowing categories: 

1. Needs 

2. Effect of the enviroment on. the 
organism 
Reaction of the organism to the 


~ 


environment 
j- Adequacy of the principal char- 
acter as shown by the general 
themes and dominant tones of the 
stories 


5. Ending 


The following needs were represented 
in the first category: achievement, affec 
tion, belongingness, recognition, and 
sensory gratification. Sex is included in 
the need for sensory gratification. 

The second section, effect of the en- 
viroment on the organism, was divided 
into three parts: A, frustrating; B, help- 
ful; and C, neutral. There were very few 
C (neutral values), perhaps 10 in all 
of the stories. These were recorded in 
the B section of the tabulation sheet. 

The third section, 
organism to the enviroment, was divided 
A portion 
indicating maladjustment and _ failure, 


reaction of the 
into A and B sections, the 


and the B portion implying adequacy, 
adjustment, and success. 

The fifth section, ending, was also 
divided into A and B sections, the A part 
indicating that the ending was satisfac 
tory neither to society nor to the indivi- 
dual, and the B part indicating that the 
ending was satisfactory to society and the 
individual. 
further 


Categories 2, 3, and 4 were 
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unde 


divided into four subheadings 


This last division 


All 


each A and B section. 


gave the analysis more refinement. 


the A parts of the analysis are negative 


or unfavorable; all the B parts are posi- 
tive or favorable. When an analysis ol 
the test was recorded on the tabulation 
sheet, (see tabulation sheet) a quick 
survey indicated the trend of the person- 


ality being evaluated. 


Ill 

\ll the tests for this investigation were 
conducted in a projection room in the 
Cinema Department of the University 
of Southern California. The room was 
equipped with a screen, a rheostat on 
the lights, a 35 millimeter slide projector, 
and chairs with arms that provided writ- 
ing space. Transparencies of the pictures 
of the Thematic Apperception Test were 
projected on the screen. Three minutes 
were allowed for each picture. “‘wenty- 
took the 
they were administered. 


five students tests each time 

Fhe Thematic Apperception Test and 
the group projection test were adminis- 
tered in identical manner. The clinical 
test was scored from the same analysis 
sheet that was used in constructing the 
kev for correcting the group projection 
The both 


recorded on tabulation sheets and treat- 


test. results from tests were 
ed statistically. The tabulation sheet was 
built in such a manner as to render a 
“wholistic’ approach; that is, with a 
certain number of needs there is a tend 
ency for the personality to react in cer- 
When the 


sheet, a 


tain patterns. recorded on 


tabulation glance’ indicates 
whether the reactions are favorable on 
unfavorable. 

The subjects were divided into two 
took the test in an 


first (the pic- 


groups. Group 1 


altered clinical manner 
tures were projected on the screen and 
the subject recorded his own stories) . 
Two weeks later this group took the 





took the 
group projection test first, and two weeks 


group projection test. Group 2 


later took the test in the altered clinical 
manner. 

One representative story from each of 
the clinical tests was evaluated by 
another worker as a check on the reli- 
ability of the investigator's analysis. The 
coetficients of correlation trom. these 
data revealed a high degree of agreement 
between the two sets of judgments. 

The Thematic Apperception Test is 
a subjective device, and the results from 
it are considered to be a function of 
many factors, including the ability and 
background of the experimenter, _ his 
experience with the test, and the partic. 
ular analytic method employed. 

All the 


construction of the group projection test 


these limitations apply to 


used in this study and to the analysis of 
the stories from the original Thematic 
Apperception Test. Although an objec. 
tive scoring key for the group test has 
been constructed to overcome the major 
handicap of interpreting the responses, 
it does not follow that the best or only 
interpretation for a particular plot was 
made. There are limitations pertaining 
to the sampling in the study. The com- 
paratively small number of subjects (50) 
constitutes another weakness. 


IV 

Several possible interpretations may be 
given for the findings. With the clinical 
test as the criterion, however, the results 
suggest the following: 

1. There is a substantial relationship 
between the Thematic Apperception 
Test and the group projection test in 
four of the five categories used in ana- 
lyzing the stories. 

2. There is a much higher relation 
ship between the two tests when the 
clinical test is administered first. 

3. The group projection method is 
not identical with the clinical method, 
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but there is enough relationship to in- 
dicate that with further research and 
refinement it could probably be utilized 
in situations where it will have definite 
advantages over the individual method. 

;. The group projection test does 
not indicate the needs so accurately as it 
does some of the other categories. 

5. The group projection test most 
nearly approaches the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test in diagnosing the ending 
and the adequacy of the leading char- 
acter. In these categories it appears to be 
an effectual substitute for the clinical 
test. 

6. The group projection test could 
be employed very effectively as a screen- 
ing device to locate subjects needing 
more thorough, probably individual, 
diagnoses. 

", ‘Tie 


r method 


group projection 
merits further investigation, 
Several possible studies in this field 


have been suggested as a result of the 
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present investigation. Research along 
the following lines is indicated: 

1. The group projection test could 
be shortened by administering to a 
larger sampling and by discarding. the 
stories not checked, or rarely checked. 

2. Research might be carried on to 
ascertain whether the test could be dis- 
torted by a subject trying to make a good 
or poor impression. 

3. A place should be provided in the 
test for an original story and the subject 
allowed to check a suggested plot or 
write his own plot. This would reveal 
how often and how accurately the group 
projection test adequately expresses the 
subject’s reactions to the picture. 

4. The analysis sheet used in ascer- 
taining the dynamic content of the 
stories should be refined; that is, the sub- 
headings under the A and B portions of 
the different categories should be placed 
on a continuum so that there would be 
an equal progression in each subsection. 


NATIONAL SURVEY OF STATE LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS FOR THE 
SPEECH DEFECTIVE CHILD IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


FRANGES WELBORN FESLER 
Laboratory for Child Research, Mooseheart, Illinois 


HIS survey was made to discover 
what legislative provisions have been 
made by the various states for the educa- 
tion of the speech defective child in the 
public schools of the nation.’ A letter 
was sent to the director of each state 
department of education and to the 
supervisor of schools in Washington, D. 
C., asking” for information concerning 
legislation enacted by each state for the 
education of the speech defective chil- 

dren of that state. 
1 The survey was done under the direction of 


Dr. Martin L. Reymert, Director of the Moose 
heart Laboratory for Child Research. 








Three states, Delaware, Missouri, and 
Wisconsin, with a combined school pop- 
ulation of 1,432,164 or 5.4 per cent of 
the national school population, have 
specific legislative provisions for speech 
rehabilitation in the public — schools.* 
Eight states, Alabama, California, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Oregon and Washington, with a combin- 
ed school population of 5,890,564 or 22 
per cent, have listed speech defectives 
as one type of handicapped children to 


2 Figures on school population are from the 
U. S. Bureau of Census, 1940. 











Ss *f , 


receive special education in the public 
schools. 
In seven states, Connecticut, Florida, 


Indiana, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont, and in the 
District of Columbia, with a total school 
population of 4,640,349 or 17.3 per cent 
there is no mention of speech defective 
children in state legislation and school 
provisions, but speech defectives are in- 
cluded in the public school programs 
through a broad interpretation of the 
laws governing the education of hand- 
icapped children. 

The letters from five states, Connect- 
icut, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, 
and Utah, a total school population of 
2,811,931 or 10.5 per cent, indicate that 
while there is at present no program for 
speech defectives, such a program has 
been proposed or is under consideration. 


Twenty-six state directors of education 
replied that there was no legislation to 
provide for the education of speech de- 
fective children in their states (with a 
total school population of 12,320,875 or 
{6 per cent), and mentioned no other 
provisions, programs or proposed legisla- 
tion. In some of these states, it was in- 
dicated that there were private agencies 
working in the field but without public 
funds. 


In summary, it may be said that 6.1 
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the 
District of Columbia), or 5.4 per cent 


(including 


per cent of the states 


of the total school population, have 
specific legislative provisions for speech 
rehabilitation in the public schools. Six- 
teen and three-tenths per cent, represent. 
ing 22 per cent of the total school pop- 
ulation, have included speech defectives 
in the types of handicapped children to 
receive special education in the public 
schools. In another 16.3 per cent of the 
states, comprising 17.3 per cent of the 
total school population, speech defective 
children are not mentioned in legislative 
provisions, but are included in the pro- 
grams for handicapped children. The 
letters from 10.2 per cent, representing 
g.2 per cent of the total school popula- 
tion, indicate that programs have been 
proposed or considered. About 50 per 
cent, or 46 per cent of the total school 
population, mentioned no programs, 
provisions, or proposed legislation. At 
the the 


proposed legislation, 61 per cent of the 


time of survey, disregarding 


States, comprising 55-3 per cent of the 
total school population, had no_ pro- 
grams or formal provisions. Thirty-nine 
per cent of the states, or 43.7 per cent 
of the school population, were taking 
care of their children by specific inclus- 
ion of the speech defective in the laws 
regarding handicapped children or by 
liberal interpretation of such laws. 




















THE RHYTHM OF ROBINSON JEFFERS' POETRY 
AS REVEALED BY ORAL READING 


CORNELIUS CARMAN CUNNINGHAM 
Northwestern University 


I has long been known to teachers 
Lo oral interpretation, if not to teach- 
ers of lierature in language departments, 
that it is the oral reading of poetry which 
establishes its rhythm. This chip-on-the- 
shoulder manner of statement is inten- 
tional. It grows out of experiences the 
writer has had with students who have 
been studying speech and English simul- 
taneously. They have on several -occas- 
ions been “marked down” by their Eng- 
lish instructors when they have sub- 
mitted scansions of poems worked out in 
line with the stresses they put on the 
words and _ syllables as they read the 
poetry aloud. Especially has this been 
true when two or more students have 
disagreed as to the results of their scan- 
ning on certain words, phrases, and 
lines. 

They have been told by their speech 
instructor that stress variation is the 
basic determinant of rhythm in English 
poetry, as length of syllables is in French 
poetry. Moreover, it has been pointed 
out to them that as poetic expression is 
heightened by strong emotion or loftiness 
of theme, the more complex will be the 
stress variation patterns, and, as a result, 
the more subtly beautiful will be the 
rhythmic effect. As a corollary to this, 
they have been encouraged to get results 
that will bear the stamp of individuality, 
provided only that whatever they do can 
be logically and artistically justified. The 
analogy with music on this count has 
been called to their attention, as it has 
been pointed out that interpretations of 
the same composition by singers or in- 
strumentalists may differ, yet in each 
case be satisfying as works of art. 


With this point of view, apparently, 
not all instructors in English agree. The 


most striking instance to come to the 
writer's notice was the case of a student 
who was given a failure on a scansion 
of William Blake’s “The Tiger.” The 
student had followed the speech instruc- 
tor’s advice and had put the stress marks 
on the words and syllables which he had 
actually stressed in reading the poem 
aloud. Thus the first two stanzas, for 
example, had been stress-marked as 
follows: 


, , , , 

liger, tiger, burning bright 
, , 

In the forests of the night, 

, , , 7 

What immortal hand or eve 
, , , , 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


, , 7 , 
In what distant deeps or skies 
, , , , 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes? 


, , , 


, 
On what wings dare he aspire? 
, , , , , 
What the hand dare seize the fire? 


To the dismay of the student, and to 
the writer's consternation when he was 
shown the paper, the English instructor 
had written on the margin: “This poem 
is written in trochaic meter [a statement 
which might be successfully controvert- 
ed; apparently the gentleman had never 
heard of initial truncation]; therefore, 
the feet should be indicated as trochees.” 
Try this and note the astonishing result! 
Not even a child would read the poem 
in such a way as to get such stressing. 

This basic relationship between rhy- 
thm and oral reading was what ‘led 
George Puttenham—or whoever it was 
who wrote The Art of English Poesy 
back in the sixteenth century—to define 
poetry as “Speech by metre,” thereby 
recognizing the part played by vocal 
utterance. Until the study of Imerature 












historians and 


became a 


game tor 
philologists, reading poetry aloud was 
regarded ay a perfectly natural way ol 
coming to know it. William Alexandei 
Percy, in his fine autobiography, Lan- 
terns on the Levee, published in 1941, 
is at least one modern who recognizes 
this. Writing of one of his boyhood 


“He 


and I perceiv- 


teachers, Judge Griffin, he says: 
read me Paradise Lost... 
heroic 


ed grandeur and nobility and 


struggle, even when | didn’t under- 
stand.” Later, after referring to Milton's 
adds: 


“headachy classical allusions,” he 


“Milton studied and Milton read were 
quite different, I found. Judge Griffin's 
should 


was the only method. Poetry 


never be taught.” 

Failure to recognize the fact that liter- 
ature, like music, is a temporal art, not 
a spatial one, and that the rhythm of 
poetry is a matter of vocal utterance, 
accounts for the queer practices of cer- 
tain eccentric modern 


poets: putting 


words above and_ below lines, or in 


spirals and diagonals, or in agglutin- 
ations. Occasionally one of these extre- 
mists writes a good poem, but its high 
quality as poetry is not discernible until 
the obstacle of its visual appearance has 
been removed. For it is only when words 
are written in the traditional fashion and 
then read intelligibly and intelligently 


that they can be fully understood. 


But, still more important, oral reading 
should be used as the means of solving 
problems with respect to the prosody of 
poets. It is the purpose of this article to 
show the results obtained by adapting 
oral reading to this end. The poet chosen 
is Robinson Jeffers, who probably pre- 
sents the most challenging problem in 
prosodic analysis of all the poets writing 
in English today. 


Recognition of his genius has been, 
for a considerable number of years, en- 
thusiastic, with but few dissenting voices. 
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He has been hailed by critics as an orig- 
nal poet of unusual intensity and scope. 
Some of his admirers claim he is the 
greatest poet America has yet produced, 
One of Charles Erskine 
Wood, says of him: “I think Jeffers the 


largest of our living poets, the greatest 


them, Scott 


. 1 do not know 
little 
dramatically imaginative, so much _ the 


English poet of today. . . 


of anv one else so imitative, so 


bard, the seer, the poet.” 


Most critics, as usual when discussing 
poetry, confine themselves to comments 
on his ideas and his spirit. When they 
do speak of form, it is in vague, often 
His 
has “the rhythm of 


acknowledgedly uncertain, terms. 
“cadenced poetry” 
the sea,” “like the welter and assaults of 
waves on his own Carmel coast’’—to put 
two of these critical comments together. 
In line with this opinion, he is frequently 
spoken of as a writer of free verse, not 
the poetry of conventional, or classical, 
prosody at all. Certain oral readers who 
have intefpreted his poetry publicly have 
made sure that they read it as free verse; 
i. e., adhering to the cadences of this 
form of poetry and thereby making every 
line a rhythmic unit of utterance with 
no run-overs. Occasionally they have 
begun lines with stresses that have been 
positively startling in their abruptness. 
The writer recalls one reading of “Boats 
in a Fog” which was bewildering by 
reason of these effects. 

Jeffers himself, as is usually the case 
with a creative artist, throws little light 
on the subject of his technique. He does 
zo so far as to say, in what could hardly 
be called a burst of illuminative explana- 
tion, “It seems to me there is a metrical 
pattern, if only, and most irregular, as 
a background from which to measure 
departures from the pattern.” That re- 
mark somehow suggests the controversy 
as to whether the zebra is a white animal 


with black stripes or a black animal with 
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white stripes. Moreover, Jeffers acknow- 
ledges that he cannot propose any rules 
as to the relationship between the count 
of stresses in the line and the quantities 
of the unstressed syllables, and feels that 
it is a matter of ear and rhythmic sense. 
Finally, Herbert Klein, who has probably 
made a closer study of Jeffers’ prosody 
that the 


than any other feels 


reading of the poetry, whether silent or 


pers¢ mn, 


vocalized, should not be in accordance 
with “any preconceived, procrustean idea 
of metrical pattern.” 

This Klein 
alongside the speech instructor, for it 


injunction ranges Mr. 
represents exactly the method of discern- 
ing poetic rhythm that the latter teaches. 
Indeed, the whole purport of these in- 
adequate descriptions of Jeffers’ prosody 
is to clear the field for the oral reader. 
With this feeling to inspire him, the 
writer has been working on Jeffers’ poet- 
ry with advanced students in Oral Inter- 
pretation at Northwestern University. 
Thus far two sessions of the graduate 
seminar, each a term's length, and a seg- 
ment of the course in Contemporary 
American Poetry have been devoted to 
the project. 


Ihe purpose has been to ascertain to 
what extent oral readers are in accord 
with one another with respect to the 
stress aspect of rhythm in the poetry of 
Robinson Jeffers, and from the findings 
to draw justified inferences as to its pro- 
structure. The method has been 
as follows: After mastering the material 


sodic 


to the fullest possible extent with respect 
to meaning, and after practice on it un- 
til he felt reasonably sure in his oral in- 
terpretation, the reader marked the syl- 
lables that he felt he was stressing as he 
read aloud. Then he appeared before a 
group of listeners, ranging in number 
from eight to more than 30, who had be- 
fore them copies of the poems being read 
and who checked the reader's stressing 
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as he read aloud. Consensus was the final 
determinant as to where the stresses had 


fallen, and it ranged from 100 per cent 
agreement to 70 per cent agreement. 

On this basis some striking results 
were obtained. The most noteworthy 
are presented here. First of all among 
the twenty-odd poems used, in so far as 
agreement among the readers was con- 
cerned, was the short “Divinely Super- 
fluous Beauty.” Twenty-eight in a group 
of 35 readers stressed syllables in this 
way: 

rot” , , , 

The storm-dances of gulls, the barking game 

ol inal, 


, , , 


Over and under the ocean... 


, , , 
Div:nely superfluous beauty 
, , , , , 


Rules the games, presides over destinies, makes 
, , 


trees grow 


, , , , 
anc: hills tower, waves fall. 
, , , 
The incredible beauty of joy 
, , , , , 
Stars with fire the ioining of lips, O let ow 
, , 


loves too 


, , , 
te joined, there is not a maiden 
, , , 
Inns and thirsts for love 
, , , 7 
More than my blood for you, by the shore of 
, 7 
seals while the wings 
, , , 
Weave like a web in the ain 
, / , 
DBivinely superfluous beauty. 


Equally significant, although the num- 
ber of readers involved is by no means 
so lange as in the case of the first poem, 
is the fact that eight of the ten readers 
who worked with “Fire On the Hills” 
syllables in this way: 


, , , 


, 
The deer were bounding like blown leaves 
, , , , , 
Under the smoke in front of the roaring wave 


, , 
of the brush-fire; 
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, , , 
I thought of the smaller lives that were caught. 
, , , , , 
Beauty is not always lovely; the fire was beau- 

, 


terror 


, 


tiful, the 


, , , , 
Of the deer was beautiful; and when I returned 
, , , 
Down the black slopes after the fire had gone 
, , 


by, an eagle 


, , , , 
Was perched on the jag of a burnt pine, 
, , , , 
Insolent and gorged, cloaked in the folded 
, , 
storms of his shoulders. 


, , , , , 
He had come from far off for the good hunting 
, , , , 
With fire for his beater to drive the game; the 
, , 


sky was merciless 
, , , , 
Blue, and the hills merciless black, 
, , , , , ’ 
The sombre-feathered great bird sleepily merci- 
, 


less between them. 
, , , , 
I thought, painfully, but the whole mind, 
, , , 
The destruction-that brings an eagle from 
, , , 


heaven is better than mercy. 


No other poem showed such marked 


agreement as did these two; and, of 
course, with longer poems there was 
greater variation than in the 


short ones. Certain significant passages 


case of 


in longer poems were stressed exactly 
alike by a number of readers, as in the 
case of the opening section of “Night,” 
with 12 out of 14 readers in agreement. 
In the case of “Boats in a Fog” this was 
the result obtained with 10 readers: all 
10 stressed exactly half of its twenty-two 
lines alike, nine stressed four of the 
other 11 lines in the same way, and eight 
agreed as to the stressing of the remain- 
ing seven. 

Presented here chiefly because it is 
markedly different in nature from the 
other two poems, and noteworthy be- 
cause six of 10 readers stressed its sylla- 
bles in the same way is “Science”: 

















, , , , 


Man introverted man, having crossed 
, , , 

In passage and but a little with the 
, , , 


things this latter century 


, 


nature of 


, , , , , 
Has begot giants; but being taken up 
, , , , , 
Like a maniac with self-love and inward con- 
, , 
flicts cannot manage his hybrids 
, , , , , 
Being used to deal with edgeless dreams, 
, , , , , ’ 
Now he’s bred knives on nature turns them also 
, , , , , 


inward: they have thirsty points though. 


, , , , 
His mind forbodes his own destruction; 
, , , , 
Actaeon who saw the goddess naked among 
, , , 
leaves and his hounds tore him 
, , , , 
\ litthe knowledge, a pebble from the shingle, 
, , , 
\ drop from the oceans: who would have 
, , , , , 
dreamed this infinitely little too much? 


In the examination of these results it 
must be borne in mind that the readers 
who worked on this project were not 
beginners. They were not the kind of 
readers who merely .pronounce words. 
They were advanced students in oral 
interpretation who had been trained to 
the point where they had become sen- 
tient instruments through whom. the 
thought, emotional and aesthetic con- 
tent of poetry can be projected to an 
appreciable degree. In other words, they 
were controlled by what could be called 
artistic impulse, not by mere pronuncia- 
tion rule. This accounts for what would 
otherwise be discrepancies. For example, 
in “Divinely Superfluous Beauty,” the 
first syllable of “over” is stressed in one 
place and not in another. Similarly, 
neither syllable of “after” 
in the sixth line of ‘Fire on the Hills.” 
In fact, this tendency to refuse the stress 
for either syllable of a purely structural 
word of more than one syllable, except 
when it occupies a position at or near 


was stressed 
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the beginning of the line was the most 
persistent deviation from dictionary 
rules of pronunciation. There are scores 
of examples of it in the results of the 
whole project. Here, in all likelihood, 
the impulse of the interpretative artist 
matches that of the creative artist, for 
Jeffers, too, seems to feel that mere 
structural words count for litthe in rhy- 
thm, whether they are of cne syllable 
or more. Here is an important clue to 
the nature of his rhythm, marking one 
of his most noteworthy departures from 


the conventional stress, or accent, aspect 
of prosody, 

But the most significant inferences 
that are compelled by an examination 
of the results of the project are those 
which tend to associate Jeffers with the 
conventional prosodists, not to divorce 
him from them, in so far as the stress 
aspect of his poetry is concerned. Since 
this phase of versification deals with the 
nature and number of the classical me- 
trical feet present in the verse, or line, 
it is necessary to go through the poetry 





“Divinely Superfluous Beauty” 


Line 1i1—iamb, trochee, iamb, iamb, iamb, iamb 


2—initially truncated iamb, anapest, anapest (fem. end.) 





3—iamb, anapest, anapest, (fem. end.) 


j—initially truncated iamb, iamb, iamb, anapest, anapest, spondee 


5—iamb, trochee, spondee 


6b—anapest, anapest, anapest 


7—initially truncated iamb, iamb, iamb, anapest, dactyl, spondee 


s—iamb, anapest, iamb (fem. end.) 


g—initially truncated iamb, iamb, iamb 


1o—trochee, iamb, iamb, anapest, iamb, anapest 


11—trochee, iamb, anapest 
12—iamb, anapest, anapest (fem. end.) 


~ 


on. the Hills” 


Line 1—iamb, iamb, pyrrhic, spondee 


2—trochee, iamb, iamb, anapest, iamb, pyrrhic, spondee 


3—iamb, anapest, iamb, anapest 


j—initially truncated iamb, anapest, anapest, anapest, iamb, pyrrhic, iamb (fem. end.) 


5—anapest, amphibrach, anapest, anapest 


6—pyrrhic, spondee, pyrrhic, iamb, anapest, iamb (fem. end.) 


7—iamb, anapest, pyrrhic, spondee 


&—trochee, pyrrhic, spondee, anapest, iamb, anapest (fem. end.) 
g—pyrrhic, trochee, spondee, pyrrhic, spondee (fem. end.) 


10—iamb, anapest, anapest, iamb, iamb, iamb (fem. end.) 
11—initially truncated iamb, pyrrhic, spondee, anapest 
12—iamb, iamb, iamb, spondee, anapest, pyrrhic, iamb (fem. end.) 


ig—iamb, dactyl, pyrrhic, spondee 


14—anapest, anapest, iamb, anapest, anapest, anapest (fem. end.) 


“Science” 


Line 1i—initially truncated iamb, anapest, iamb, anapest 
2—iamb, anapest, iamb, pyrrhic, iamb, anapest, iamb, iamb (fem. end.) 


3—anapest, trochee, iamb, iamb, iamb 


j—anapest, pyrrhic, spondee, iamb, iamb, pyrrhic, iamb, anapest (fem. end.) 


5— initially truncated iamb, iamb, iamb, iamb, iamb 
6—trochee, spondee, iamb, iamb, iamb, iamb, iamb, iamb, iamb, trochaic catalexis 


7—iamb, iamb iamb, iamb (fem. end.) 


8—iamb, anapest, iamb, iamb, pyrrhic, iamb, anapest, trochee 
g—iamb, iamb, anapest, pyrrhic, iamb (fem. end.) 


10—iamb, anapest, iamb, anapest, amphibrach, pyrrhic, trochee, spondee 
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to distinguish the metrical feet, is pos- 
sible. It is possible—just as easy, in fact, 
as with almost any other great poet who 
could be named. Above are the results on 
the poems presented in this article. As 
usual in scanning, the metrical structure 
at certain points could be accounted for 
in different terms, but those used are 
adequate to make the significant points 
clear. 

The first significant point to be scored 
from the tabulation is that Jeffers’ poet- 
ry is not free verse. In spite of the fact 
that some of these metrical foot desig- 
nations are not as certain and satisfying 
as the results that can be attained with 
the more rigidly conventional poets, it 
is quite obvious that the great majority 
of Jeffers’ lines do conform to conven- 
tional versification. In fact, many ol 
them represent combinations of feet that 
are by no means unusual in English 
prosody: for example, the essentially 
iambic line, varied only by a feminine 
ending, or by a single trochee or anapest; 
the juxtaposition of pyrrhic and spon- 
daic feet; the very infrequent compelling 
of such a foot as the amphibrach or 
amphimacer. But, more striking still, 
there is a readily discernible relationship 
between the number of feet in Jeffers’ 
lines. “Divinely Superfluous Beauty” is 
an absolutely regular 6-3-3 count, struck 
the Hills” works 
out a nice balancing of 4-foot lines with 


four times. “Fire on 


7- and 6-foot lines. “Science” rings 


changes on the 8-5 count of feet. Similar 
markedly well-balanced and proportion- 
ed line relationships in terms of number 
time and time 


of metrical feet 


again throughout his poetry. 


occur 


Such statements do not hold for genu- 
ine free verse, like the poetry of Walt 
Whitman and Carl Sandburg, for ex- 
ample. A line, or even part of a line, 
which can be scanned in the poetry of 


these two writers is the exception, .not 
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the rule. There is not the constant feel 
of metrical beat in free verse, but there 
is that feel in Jeffers poetry. The poems 
presented here do not impart this feel- 
ing so much as do his long narrative 
and dramatic poems, such as “Tamar,” 
“Roan Stallion,” “Dear Judas,” or “The 
Women at Point Sur.” Certain readers 
who worked with these poems, with no 
premonition as to what that metrical 
beat would be, found themselves surren- 
dering to a strong, compelling succession 
of quite regular groupings of stressed 
the 
narrative, the dialogue, the philosophi- 


and unstressed syllables. Indeed, 
cal passages of these poems—all parts of 
them—ceased to walk as prose and soared 
to poetry of a high order when that sur- 
render took place. These compositions 
became poetry when they were thus read 
aloud. 

What was, what is, that metrical beat? 
Ihe clue to the answer is in the poems 


Lhe 
tion is in similar analyses of the long 


analyzed on these pages. revela- 
poems. The beat to which Jetters’ poetic 
rhythm tends is the beat of iambic-ana- 
pestic duple meter. This meter, with its 
two rising constituents in varied propor- 
tions, is the basis of the iine, and from 
it the that 
Jeffers mentions are made. This duple 


deviations and variations 


meter asserts itself with considerable 
force not only within the line but in 
the run-overs from line to line, as the 
frequent feminine endings — sometimes 
one syllable, sometimes two—become to 
all intents and purposes the unstressed 
syllables in the next anapestic or iambic 
foot. Here is exactly the same effect as 
that attained in 
When the hounds of spring are on winter's 
traces, 
The mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain. 


The rime is not present, of course, in 
Jeffers’ poetry. That fact suggests what 
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may be his most significant contribution 
to English prosody. Duple meter was 
mastered in rimed form by certain of the 
nineteenth century poets, just as rimed 
iambic pentameter had been mastered 
by the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Shakespeare and other Elizabethans 
mastered it in unrimed form in the great 
dramatic blank verse of that period, and 
Milton crowned this blank verse as Eng- 
lish heroic meter in his seventeenth cen- 
tury epics. Jeffers has done something 
comparable for the duple iambic-ana- 
pestic meter. Here is a strong, yet flex- 
ible and nervous, measure, well adapted 
to suggesting by itself and in the changes 
that can be rung on it, the rapid, fever- 
ish, staggering rhythm of this age. In so 
far as theme, point of view, and spirit 
are concerned, Jeffers is the outstanding 
poet of this age of terrible passions let 
loose for wanton destruction and insane 
ruthlessness. Like every great artist who 
becomes the voice of an age, the spokes- 
man for its Zeitgeist, Jeffers has caught 
its rhythm, too. That spirit and rhythm 
are not in the tradition of Whitman and 
the King James Bible, but in the tradi- 
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tion of Swinburne, the master of rimed 
duple meter, and the Ancient Greek 
dramatists, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euri- 
pides. Those four are poets of spiritual 
strife, sometimes iconoclastic, sometimes 
attempting to reconcile warring forces 
of superhuman strength. Jeffers can be 
numbered with them when his Art, the 
well-matched 
and form, is correctly sensed. 


combination of content 


Finally, should the counterpart of Jef- 
fers’ rhythm be sought in the realm of 
external nature, go to the Carmel coast, 
yes; but do not look at the movements 
of its waters, for Whitman is_ their 
brother in rhythm even though he was 
nurtured on the shores of the Atlantic 
rather than the Pacific. Instead, glance 
upward! Observe the flight of the birds 
— eagles, gulls, hawks — especially the 
hawks, for they are kin to Jeffers in both 
Think of Jeffers’ 
lines, in particular: their length relation- 


spirit and rhythm. 


ships; the way they soar and swoop. 
Above all things else in reading Jeffers’ 
poetry aloud, don’t forget that soar and 


swoop! 


DIARY OF A PROBLEM CHILD 


° MARION PARSONS ROBINSON 
Goucher College 


Without any doubt the one 
problem that confronts the public speak- 
ing profession is that of oral expression. 
—Charles H. Woolbert (1915). 


greatest 


600 B. C.., Athens 

Dear Diary: 

Nobody understands me. That is why I 
am starting to write you. Mother is 
splendid, of course, but she thinks be- 
cause her name is Literature, she must 
be always on her dignity. I think I must 
be more like Grandmother, greatly in- 
terested in vocal and bodily expression. 


Five hundred years ago she used to go 
about the country, visiting inns and 
homes, and providing entertainment for 
the people. Entertainment was not all 
she provided either, for she was the 
chief source of education in those days 
before there were schools. Grandmoth- 
er’s best friend was a man named Homer, 
a blind rhapsodist, who recited to the 
people his wonderful poetic stories: the 
one about the Trojan War and the one 
about the trip home of one of its heroes, 


who took rather an unreasonable num- 





ber olf years to arrive. 


The people sal 


spellbound while Homer told these long, 
After Mother 
written 


long tales from memory. 


was born, of course, thev were 


down. 

\s I was saying, I have no one to con- 
fide in. Father is terribly virile and as 
proud of his name as Mother is of hers. 
I think Oratory is a fine name too, but 
I don’t see why Father can't be a little 
less lofty and a litthe more intimate with 


his child. 


Of course Mother and Father keep re 
minding me that I must live up to our 
family name, Rhetoric, but it is difficult 
to know just what that means. Is it the 
art of expressive speech, of persuasion, of 
moving the minds of others by argu- 
ments, or is it a method of higher edu- 
cation? Is it a_ political science or a 
philosophy? Or is it a whole way of life 
and a means of making the will of 
God prevail? You can see how compli- 
cated it is to try living up to a name 
which may mean so much or so little. 

As for me, I love Mother's folk songs 
and lyrics and the great epics left for 
her by Homer—all these I love to speak 
aloud. Of both my parents I am_ the 
daughter—and an important person in 


mv own right too, I think. 


goo B.C. 


Father is all cxcited today. A man named 
Corax over in Syracuse has founded for 
him a System in which he makes use ol 
probability. It is perhaps the first sys- 
tem Father ever had; so I suppose he 
has reason to be excited. 


450 B.C. 
Lately I have been frequenting thea- 
tre and it is one of the places I like most. 
Today in the great theatre of Dionysis, 
in the shadow of our holy Acropolis, 
no less than twenty thousand people 
gathered and sat long hours on hard 
stone benches to witness a drama of the 
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chorus ol 


Aeschylus. A Elders, 
grave old men, created the atmosphere 


poet 


of impending doom as they solemnly 
chanted together: 


No late libation, or incense-fume 


\vails to save from a ruthless doom 
The man who has angered, through mad desire, 
The powers that burn, but need no fire. 


Then the poet himself spoke his mov- 
ing lines and I was proud to find my- 
self in that impressive and enchanted 


place. 


{00 me. <G. 


Many men are paying me attention now, 
from the widest scholars to the greatest 
athletes. Yesterday I attended the games 
and was delighted to find that winning 
a race was considered no more commend. 
able and no more manly an accomplish- 
ment than the noble speaking of a poem 


bv Pindar. 


380 B. C. 

I saw a procession of worshippers ap- 
proaching an altar decked with green. 
At the head of the band walked a group 
of maidens clad in purple robes and “the 
Lydian wimple that adorns the sweet 


and soft-eved maid.” They chanted a 
poem written for them by the great poet, 
Aleman. These were some of the words 
they spoke: 

We are come to the temple 

of great Demeter, 

nine in number, maidens all, 

clad all of us in fair robes, 

in fair robes clad 
and bright shining necklaces 
of carven ivory 
like the daylight to behold. 


375 B.C. 

I am a little worried about Father and 
the company he is keeping. He is going 
around with the Sophists. Many of them 
seem respectable and intelligent men and 
competent teachers, with significant con- 
tributions for the thought of our time. 
But the philosopher, Plato, has 


great 
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nothing good to say for some of them. 
He accuses them of devoting themselves 
to “making the worse appear the bet- 
ter reason” and of thinking of nothing 
but self-advancement and making mon- 
ev. I am dreadfully afraid Father will 
lose his good reputation. 


sce B.C. 

The theatre is growing better and _ bet- 
ter. We have tragedies by Sophocles 
and Euripides, and comedies by the wit- 
tv Aristophanes. I wish I had time, dear 
Diary, to tell you more. But I am rush- 
ed to death because my presence at these 
performances is indispensable! 


345 B. C. 

Thank goodness, Father has found a 
new friend, a fine man named Isocrates. 
I think he is going to take Father's mind 
off the Sophists and give him a new point 
of view. He and Father are opening a 
school and that will be good for both 
of them. 


370 B.C. 

I just met two of Father's noblest fol- 
lowers, Demosthenes and Aristotle. The 
latter has very definite ideas about our 
family. He sees Rhetoric as an instru- 
mental art, capable of being used for 
good ends or bad, depending on_ the 
character of the user. He sees four good 
uses for Rhetoric: corrective, suggestive, 
instructive, and defensive. Like Corax, 
he considers probability, not truth, as 
the concern of our family. Aristotle sees 
same use for me, and | think Father 
has greater respect for his daughter. 


225 B. C. 

Since the Macedonian conquests initiat- 
ed the exchange of cultures between 
Greece and Asia, | am enjoying a fur- 
ther distinction: people are discussing 
me. I hear much talk lately about voice 
qualities; heavy and light syllabic utter- 
ance; vocal quantity; concrete, discrete, 
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and continuous slides; acute, grave, and 
circumflex inflection. I am not sure all 
this does me a great deal of good, but at 
least it serves to attract attention. Moth- 
er says I must take care not to grow vain. 


50 B. C., Rome 

We have moved! All that I have writ- 
ten to this time has been recorded in 
Greece. But Mother and Father de- 
cided that we should move on to a place 
with a more promising future. I hated 
to leave our beautiful country, especially 
Athens, but of course I could not stay 
behind by myself; so here I am in the 
most up-and-coming city in the world. 
It is a stimulating place, though it lacks 
the artistic atmosphere of Athens. There 
is one remarkable man here who is al- 
ready a good friend of both Mother and 
Father, Marcus Tullius Cicero. He takes 
some notice of me under the name of 
Pronuntiatio, 


go A. D. 

We have a family friend here in Rome, 
a famous teacher named Quintilian. He 
has written a twelve-volume work about 
Father that won't do Father a bit of 
harm in the future. There are some 
ideas in it which I should remember 
too, such as, “The voice is the index 
of the mind, and has as many variations 
as the mind itself.” I have many admir- 
ers and followers among the Roman 
youths now—actors, readers, and declaim- 
crs. Some interpret the plays of Plautus 
and Terence and some “are carefully 
trained to recite the great epic of Moth- 
er’s friend, the gentle Vergil. Still I am 
not as happy nor as healthy as I was in 
Athens. 


rooo A. D. 
Dear Diary: 
I have neglected you for a long time. 
The fact is, I have not been well. None 
of us has—Father or Mother or any of 
our cousins, the other Arts. I think the 
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that bad odor 


back in Rome six centuries ago. It is a 


epidemic began with 


kind of sleeping sickness and most ener- 
valing. 

A. D. 

Well, Diary, things are looking up. We 


1200 


are all feeling better. Mother has been 
greatly revived in some of the monastery 
libraries and schools founded three or 
four hundred years ago by Alfred the 
Great and Charlemagne. Father has be- 
come religious. He spends most of his 
time in the pulpit. I am sorry to say 
that he has become rather artificial and 
almost his elo- 


strained, grotesque in 


quence. My cousin, Drama, and I have 
bit, 


church, and I fear our conduct is a bit 


been stepping out a mostly to 
crude after our long illness. Our cous- 
ins, Architecture and Painting, are in 
better health as well as our own imme- 
diate family. A remarkable philosophy 
of peace, called Christianity, has led to 
a series of wars called Crusades and these 
have had a marked effect 


on s* »yvern- 


ment, commerce, science, and art. Uni- 
versities are springing up. 

One of the most interesting changes 
has come in Grandmother. She has been 
retired for ages, but just lately she has 
put in an appearance again and _ has 
won many followers in all the countries 
of Europe. Their activity is really much 
like that of her old friend, Homer. In 
each country these men are called by 
different and fascinating names: in Eng- 
land they are “‘scops’; in Ireland, Scot- 
land and Wales, “bards”; in the Scandi- 
navian countries, “skalds”’; in Germany, 
“minnesingers” (which means “singers 
of love songs’); and in France, “min- 
strels” or “jongleurs” or “trouveres” or 
“troubadors.” 
of battles, of knights and ladies in love, 
and of the heroism of the king. 
wayside inn where pilgrims, merchants, 


But all recite their poems 
Ina 


° ‘ 
and soldiers mingle about the hearth, 
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suddenly there rises the mellow voice of 
the minstrel, chanting: 
Lulley, lulley, lulley, lulley, 
The 
He bare him up, he bare him down, 


fawcon hath born my make away! 


He bare him into an orchard brown 


\s his story of love and disaster prog- 
resses, the waylfarers join in the rhythm 
of the repeated refrain: 

Lulley, lulley 


lulley, lulley, 


The fawcon hath born my make away! 


1450 A. D. 


How wonderful it is to be strong again! 
This is almost like the old days back in 
Greece. In fact, our whole family is busy 
trying to make western Europe as much 
like classic Athens as possible. Mother 
has done a great deal with able support 
from her friend, Petrarch. Our cousin, 
Architecture, is doing his best to make 
Europe look like Athens. Our 
cousin, Painting, has gone almost en- 


other 
tirely religious. 


1606 A. D., England 

There is an interesting man here named 
William Shakespeare, who writes poems 
and plays, acts and produces. In one 
play that I like very much, he has a 
speech addressed to a group of players 
by the prince, which is really about me. 
Father likes another play about Julius 
Caesar better. 


5 A. D. 


After Queen Bess died, we were not so 


177 
well for awhile, but now we all are bet- 
ter and beginning to feel quite at home 
in England. Father has gathered several 
followers, among them Edmund Burke 
and two men by the name of William 
Pitt, father and son. 
actors, the talented 
David Garrick. Joshua Steele has just 


I have met some 
most of whom is 
published an essay proposing a compli- 
cated system of markings to indicate vo- 
cal quality, stresses, rate, pauses, pitch, 
inflections. With these symbols a reader 
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marks his copy of the selection he is to 
voice and then follows the markings 
mechanically. The plan has the doubt- 
ful virtue of making thinking almost 
entirely unnecessary, at least during per- 
formance. John Walker, a lexicographer 
but also a teacher of oral reading for 
the last fifteen years or so, follows a simi- 
lar system in teaching mechanical rules 


for delivery. 


1785 A. D. 
\rtists and actors have long been among 
my followers. Now I am interested in 
my association with some teachers. A 
professor with the sturdy Scotch name 
of Hugh Blair, introduced a new and 
revolutionary idea when he advised his 
students “to copy the proper tones for 
expressing every sentiment from those 
which nature dictates to us, in conver- 
sation with others.”” If so simple an idea 
should ever be generally accepted, do 
you suppose I might cease to be even 
interesting? About twenty 


years ago, 


Thomas Sheridan, another teacher, 
wrote a book concerning me exclusively, 
in which he expressed sentiments that 
disagree with Walker and agree with 
Blair. He, too, claims to teach natural 
laws as demonstrated in animated con- 
versation. He says he looks to nature 
for examples of good technique and 
bases his methods on imitation of nat- 
ural speech forms. In practice, though, 
he leans toward the easier, mechanical 
method, with its set of marks. This con- 
troversy appeals to me very much—but 
so does Mr. Sheridan’s handsome son, 
Richard Brinsley. I might as well for- 
get him, though. He likes Mother but 
not me, and his real devotion is to my 


cousin, Theatre. Oh, well! 


1827 A. D., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 

I have emigrated! I never thought I 
would come to a crude country like the 
United States, but I had a very urgent 





invitation from an American physician 
This Dr. Rush 
created the “‘scientific 


here in Philadelphia. 
claims to have 
method” of voice control and I thought 
I had better just come over and have 


a look. 


1828 A. D. 


Perhaps I should have stayed in England. 
While Dr. Rush tinkers with his terms 
and instruments, a tutor over there at 
Oxford, named Richard Whately, has 
just made an eloquent attack upon that 
mechanical method which I mistrusted 
from the first. He makes it seem ridic- 
ulous and proposes what might be call- 
ed, in contrast, the Natural System. Of 
course he is most interested in teaching 
theological students to read aloud the 
Scripture and other parts of the church 
service. But the principles he expounds 
are equally applicable to the oral read- 
ing of secular literature. He advocates 
forgetting about the voice and concen- 
trating on meaning, including both un- 
derstanding and _ feeling; forgetting 
about the self and concentrating on the 
material. Thus and thus only, accord- 
ing to Whately, will anyone read really 
well. Is this absence of method or the 
point of departure for an entirely new 
philosophy? 


1850 A. D. 

Nearly a quarter of a century since I 
came to America; and confidentially, 
dear Diary, I am not very happy in this 
environment of measuring sticks and 
test tubes. To be sure, the great doctor 
has given the world its first scientific 
analysis of the previously mystic phe- 
nomenon of human speech and has in- 
vented a terminology that | think is 
likely to go down though the ages. But 
I am not a science; I am an art. And 
fortunately it will no longer be necessary 
for me to live in this mansion of fig- 
I have a new friend, an 


ures and facts. 
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actor, with the Scotch name of James 
Murdoch—not just an ordinary treader 
of the boards, mind you, my Diary, but 
a scholarly and versatile gentleman, who 
has long been devoted to the work of 
that English Shakespeare. He is deeply 
interested in Dr. Rush’s scientific prin- 
ciples of voice development, but he will 
introduce me to the public as Dr. Rush 
could never do. 


1860 A. dD. 


Perhaps | shall not do so badly in 


America after all. 1 can count among 
my friends a great scientist, a great per- 
former, and now, a great teacher—a dis- 
ciple of the scientist and an associate of 
the performer. His William 
Russell, a Scotchman, delicate, tubercu- 


lar, but gifted with the will power to 


name is 


accomplish much more than most heal- 
thy people. He teaches speech, but his 
He is the first 
editor of the American Journal of Edu- 


interests are far wider. 


In addition to voluminous writ- 
ing, he lectures widely. 


cation, 
Perhaps most 
important of all, he is beginning the 
study of educational psychology and at- 
tempting to effect a compromise between 
the old Mechanical the Natural 
This forward-looking scholar 
holds that a should 


and 
Schools. 
follower of mine 
have a healthy body (which he never 
had), an active mind, and a powerful 
imagination—and the greatest of these is 
the active mind. 


1863 A. D., Boston 


I like this city. Its cultured atmosphere 
seems suited to my temperament. I have 
found another great teacher here too, 
Lewis B. Monroe, one who, though Dean 
of Oratory in Boston University, likes 
to teach good oral reading to little chil- 
dren. He is a student of both the French 
Delsarte and the American Rush, but is 
determined to shake off the limitations 


of any mechanical school. Devoted to 
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Mother, he always turns to her when 
solving a problem in his work. 


8771 A. D. 


The last time I wrote, I mentioned the 
great Frenchman, Delsarte. ‘Today he 
died at the age of sixty. He was a singer, 
a composer, a playwright, an actor. He 
lost his voice once and, being of a scien- 
tific and curious turn of mind, undertook 
to find the physiological cause and cure 
of such difficulty. His search led him 
into the area of thinking that was to 
the his life. And he 


emerged with this idea: “Expression is 


occupy rest ol 
the interior, mind or soul, manifesting 
itself through the exterior, substance or 
body.” It sounds simple, but there is 
nothing simple about his “system.” Be- 
cause he conceived of the body as the 
agent of expression for the inner soul, 
because he was always groping to fit his 
ideas into a “system,” and because his 
philosophy was never recorded in an or- 
derly fashion, a world eager for help in 
its hunger to express itself, seized upon 
the system, which it proceeded to mis 
understand and abuse—and missed _ the 
philosophy altogether. 


1879 A. D. 
A German gentleman here in America, 
named Werner, is starting a magazine 
called The Voice, all about me and my 
cousin, Singing. You may be sure, this 
makes us feel very important. 

1890 A. D. 

A new book about me recently was writ 
ten by Moses True Brown, a student of 
Lewis Monroe and now a_ successful 
teacher and reader himself, specializing 
in the reading of Dickens, since the visit 
He is 
an avowed apostle of Delsarte and prob- 
ably the most articulate of all who have 
attempted to record the theories of the 
master. To those theories he has added 
current conclusions of philosophy and 


of that novelist to this country. 
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science. Of the seventeen chapters in 
his book, thirteen are on the use of the 
body. Mr. Brown's principal gift to me 
is his sane, understandable, fair inter- 
pretation of Delsarte, not only in the 
book, but in many magazine articles. 


1892 A. D. 

Diary, | am excited about my first club 
—“The National Association of Public 
Readers and ‘Teachers of Elocution.” 
One of the leaders in the organizing of 
it was my friend, Moses True Brown. 


1893 A. D. 

After one year my friends have decided 
that the name of the club is too clumsy. 
From now on it is to be ‘““The National 
Association of Elocutionists” and they 
are going to publish their Proceedings. 


1894 A. D. 

Do you remember my telling you about 
Delsarte’s death at the age of sixty? Well, 
his favorite and most talented pupil, 
James Steele Mackaye, just died at 
fifty-two. He built theatres, wrote and 
produced plays (the most famous of 
which was Hazel Kirke), acted and con- 
ducted a school of the theatre, but he 
never made much money and never 
found time from his multitudinous in- 
terests to do the writing for which the 
public was pressing him. All his ven- 
tures failed and he died in ill repute, 
with his most important work still un- 
done. His bringing of the Delsarte ideas 
to America proved to be a good not 
unmixed with harm, for they were seized 
upon by many incompetent people, put 
to improper use and brought into dis- 
favor. Another tragic figure! 


18990 A. D. 

Dear Diary: 

No matter how long I live, the end of a 
century always seems a dramatic time 
to me. The end of this one finds me 
seventy-three years in America. My first 


years here were dificult, but I have 
grown more important and happier all 
the time. The last ten years have been 
the best of all. These years have been 
characterized by qualities which made 
me flourish—grace, culture, polish, a love 
and pursuit of the arts. The name 
Elocution has been on all cultured lips 
and I number many teachers among my 
followers. 


One of these is named Charles Wes- 
ley Emerson, a physician, a Doctor of 
Divinity, a preacher for many years, an 
enthusiastic, adored teacher. ‘Twenty 
years ago he founded his own school 
here in Boston, named after himself and 
Father, The Emerson College of Ora- 
tory—though I believe I am the one in 
whom he is most interested. In some 
ways this is the most successful of the 
special schools of speech. Emerson's 
theory is that the ontogeny of the oral 
reader of literature recapitulates that of 
the infant and both follow the theory 
of evolution. I like this idea which he 
expressed: “Culture through expression 
is disciplinary. ‘hat which we express 
is not only given to others but becomes 
more fully our own.” 


Still another man is Arthur Edward 
Phillips, ‘an Englishman now conduct- 
ing his own school in what I have heard 
is the most American city of them all, 
Chicago. His greater interest is in the 
composition of speeches, but he likes 
me too, in an analytical sort of way. He 
invented for me “the tone system,” based 
on “the principle that the most effec- 
tive way to develop the power to por- 
tray feeling is, first, to practice the ren- 
dering of familiar phrases, sentences and 
selections that make a direct appeal to 
the student's experience and then to 
realize their emotional resemblance, in 
essence, to the less familiar situations of 
literature and drama.” This is an al- 
most startling idea. I wonder if it will 
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last. 1 think his book, Effecttwe Speak- 
ing, will. In both fields he is a thought- 


ful. meticulous scholar. 


Perhaps the most revolutionary olf 


these teachers of today is Samuel Silas 


Curry. While a graduate student at 
Boston University, like Delsarte before 
him, he lost his voice, and in an effort 
to regain it he studied with many fa- 
mous teachers in America and Europe. 
Two of these, Professor Monroe and 
Steele Mackaye, impressed him so deeply 
that he decided the development of the 
spoken word afforded the field for ex- 
ercise of the highest form of helpful- 
ness to others. And so to this calling he 
the life. ‘That 
motive is characteristic of the man and 


consecrated rest of his 
significant to me. He is also laboring to 
win a more prominent place for our fam- 
He 


has several degrees, one in Divinity, and 


ily in the educational institutions. 


has taught at a number of different col- 
leges and seminaries and preached wide- 
He, 
just a few blocks from ‘The Emerson 
School. His wife, a graduate of the Uni- 


lv. too, has his own school here, 


versity of Boston School of Oratory, is 
Mr. 
Curry writes more books about me than 


dean and a talented teacher herself. 


any other person and among them is 
the first one ever written about my per- 
sonality. Through his writing, teaching, 
and lecturing, he is doing much to ex- 
tricate me from the meshes of the vari- 
In an age ol 
there should be 


ous mechanistic schools. 


“systems, ” he thinks 


none. 


I like Mr. Curry so much that I am 
going to let him change my name! I 
hate to give up the good old name of 
Elocution, which I have borne for many 
years, and which means, appropriately, 
“a speaking out.” But Mr. Curry’s argu- 
ments are good. He says that Rush and 
Murdoch and Delsarte and some of the 
the mechanical 


early proponents of 
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“schools” were wise, sincere, capable 


men; but that many of their followers 
have tried to capitalize on the publics 
eagerness to learn about me and to find 
an avenue of self-expression and have 
taught with insufficient preparation and 
Not 
prehending the basic ideas of the great 


very meagre understanding. com- 


originators of the theories, 
external 


they have 
seized upon manifestations— 
manipulations of the voice and move. 
ments of the body—and have produced 
performances which, increasingly, cause 
All has 


soiled my good old name and so I must 


the discreet to shudder. this 
take a new one and start my life over. 
Mr. Curry wants to emphasize the fact 
that I exist only because people think, 
because they have gained definite ‘m- 
pressions. And so, Diary, I am having 
my face lifted and taking a brand new 
name—call me Expression after today. 


1907 A. D. 

Dear Diary: 

Do you know what someone called me 
today? Me, of the most respectable par- 
entage and of the most honorable his 
tory? Someone called me—I am _ blush- 
ing from shame and indignation—some- 
And as 
if that were not enough—do you remem- 


one called me “a bastard art”! 


ber that club of mine? Well, they have 
changed the name of it. I suppose “The 
Association of bit 
passe now. But couldn't they have called 


Elocutionists” is a 


it “The Association of Expressionists” or 
something like that? 
going to call it “The National Speech 
Arts Association.” Even all this is not 
humiliation enough. Yale and Harvard 
are not going to let me attend classes any 
more! In the time of Rush and Mur- 
doch, they received me with open arms, 


Oh no, they are 


but now they say I have been keeping 
bad company and that no study can be 
worth while which can be mastered im 
six weeks. I can no longer associate with 
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the educational disciplines, they say, but 
must descend to a position somewhere 
between an extra and an outcast with the 
mere mechanical subjects. — Oh Diary, 
how can I bear all this—I who, a few 


‘short years ago, was the toast of society 


and the colleges? 


1915 A. D. 

My club and my magazine were pretty 
feeble last year and now they have 
quietly died. But even worse is a refer- 
ence to me in the very first number of 
The Quarterly Journal of Public. Speak- 
ing. An article by Charles H. Woolbert 
speaks of me as “the greatest problem 
facing the profession.” It seems to me 
| could not bear this unsavory publicity 
but for the solace of two friends, who 
may be able to do something for me in 
the future. 

One is a neighbor of mine here in 
Boston, a dynamic little man who stud- 
ied with both Monroe and Curry and 
who married Daisy Carol Hoyt of the 
Emerson College. Together now they 
operate The Leland Powers School of 
the Spoken Word, financially one of the 
most successful of its kind. Mr. Powers 
not only teaches; he tours the country 
frequently, sometimes for forty weeks at 
a time, presenting “impersonated plays,” 
a form of one-man show which he in- 
vented. He has prepared over twenty 
plays in this way, all completely memo- 
rized, including some of Shakespeare's 
and Rostand’s. About his most popular 
is David Garrick, about my old actor 
He also pre- 
Here is 


friend back in London. 
sents programs from Dickens. 
the highest paid reader of this time and 
perhaps of any time. He uses no read- 
ing stand, but completely acts all the 
parts, moving freely about the stage and 
keeping as many as eight or ten people 
in the scene at one time. I had to laugh 
at one announcement of his appearance: 


“Leland Powers and his company of 


players will now present—.” This man 
translates words into pulsating life and 
derives satisfaction from the thought 
that whatever material prosperity he en- 
joys comes from 
other people. Surely he has given me 
a tonic at a time when I sorely needed 
one. He has really created a new art 
form. I wonder if it will live. 


pleasure he gives to 


The other friend I mentioned is less 
spectacular, but I have a feeling that 
his influence will reach further and 
more strongly into the future. His name 
is Solomon Henry Levy, but is known as 
S. H. Clark. He wants me to change 
my name. Just as Mr. Curry thought 
Elocution had acquired a bad flavor, Mr. 
Clark thinks the same of Expression. He 
wants to call me Jnterpretation and | 
rather like the idea. I am growing ac- 
customed to having my name changed. 
But there is one name by which I have 
sometimes been called through the ages 
and that I shall never like—Declamation. 
In the first place, it means “a crying 
out,” which certainly does not describe 
me at my best. And furthermore, in re- 
cent years at least, the term has been 
connected mostly with contests, often 
rather sordid affairs. Of course I used to 
think contests were the thing back in the 
old days at Athens. Perhaps the differ- 
ence is less in the contests than in the 
fact that I was younger then. But to go 
back to Mr. Clark. I was pretty skeptical 
about him for a while because he is not 
a Boston man at all. In fact, though he 
came from New York originally and still 
spends his summers at the school in 
Chautauqua, he does most of his teach- 
ing in Chicago. Mr. Clark is a splendid 
teacher though, even if he does live in 
Chicago, and he does much to make good 
reading important in the educational 
system. He enjoys an enviable reputa- 
tion as a reader of all sorts of literature 
and notably of the Scripture. Surely his 














300 
is one of the most magnificent voices 
behalf. He is an 
Among his 


ever raised in my 
artist of the highest rank. 
important innovations are analyses of 
the technique of word grouping and the 
meanings of punctuation. And he actu- 
ally does not think performance the most 
important goal in teaching. He goes so 
far as to say, “To enjoy literature for 
its beauty, for the emotions it engenders 
within us, for the stimulus it gives to 
our imagination, for the noble impulses 
it calls up in us—this is the goal of lit- 


erary study.” 


1916 A. D. 

Today death broke up one of the most 
important teams in the speech _profes- 
sion. Robert Fulton and Thomas True- 
blood were both students of James Mur- 
doch. They taught together and wrote 
together for thirty-eight years. Both per- 
formed indispensable services in making 
speech a college subject with full aca- 
demic credit and in originating college 
departments of speech in the Middle 
West. 
Father than in me, but also in my be- 
half they were crusaders. Trueblood con- 


They were more interested in 


demned the common and malicicus ap- 
proach to me which he called the “in- 
stuffo” and advocated the truly “e-duco” 
method. While both taught in 
places and usually not in the same place, 
remembered  to- 
must 


many 


they will always be 


gether, though now Trueblood 


carry on alone. 


1918 A. D. 
Dear Diary: 
That Quarterly Journal has changed its 
name again. Oh, don’t think it is now 
The Journal of Interpretation—nothing 
like that! But neither is it any longer 
The Journal of Public Speaking. It is 
now The Quarterly Journal of Speech 
Education. That may be pedagogical 
and stuffy, but it is an improvement. 
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1920 A. D. 


A revolutionary book has just been pub- 
lished, about our family and partly about 
me, written by that Woolbert person 
who regards me as such a problem. This 
book establishes him as a leader in his 
profession, a position he has attained by 
a Horatio Alger sort of rise from pov- 
erty. He applies the principles of be- 
havioristic or monistic psychology to all 
phases of speech. Here is a book that 
will not soon be forgotten. Some day 
he must write one about me alone. 


A. D. 


Do you remember my telling you about 


1925 
Dr. Emerson? Well, he died some years 
ago and I have never told you about his 
successor, Henry Lawrence Southwick. 
This man is another in the long list of 
distinguished students of Lewis Monroe. 
He was a teacher and then dean at Em- 
erson College of Oratory before becom- 
ing its president. But though he is a 
capable teacher and administrator, per- 
haps just as important to me are his 
tours for lecturing and reading. Always 
he uses a book and stand because he 
does not want his reading to be a per- 
formance. He is a great Shakespearan 
scholar and has eight or ten of the plays 
memorized. Still, he always uses a book, 
though it need not be a copy of the play 
he is reading. A hymn book will do 
very well. 


1928 A. D. 
The magazine The 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, a sensible 


now has become 
name. That sort of lets me in again. 
Robert McLean Cummock died today. 
He was another Scotchman and a teach- 
er most of his life at his own school of 
speech near Chicago. I hope some day 
this will be part of a great university. 
He was especially a student of the Bible 
and of Shakespeare. Always he taught 
on a meagre salary and received far less 
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recognition than his work deserved. Rep- 
resenting no special “school,” he taught 
proficiency by an eclectic method. He 
published no texts, but two anthologies 
of selections. 


1945 A.D. 

Dear Diary: 

I have decided to settle down in the 
Middle West, at least for a time. It is 
not like Athens, nor even like Boston, 
but I know now what is meant by west- 
ern hospitality. Also I am received in 
a friendly spirit by the colleges and uni- 
versities. In fact, | now devote a lot of 
energy—and I cannot help wondering if 
it is well spent—to keeping or making 
myself what they call ‘academically re- 
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This process involves a lot 


spectable.” 
of bookkeeping and I am not sure just 
what else it involves. 

Times have certainly changed. I used 
to have a separate course in delivery. 
Then scientific inquiry began, rules were 
laid down, facts were isolated and classi- 
fied, the voice was subjected to an elabo- 
rate scheme of labeling. Alexander Mel- 
ville Bell and others created a compro- 
mise between the Natural.and the Me- 
chanical schools. The philosophy of 
pragmatism and the new psychology en- 
tered the picture. Now training has 
become more specialized. More atten- 
tion is given to appreciation and to my 
aesthetic aspects. I guess I am at last a 
reason for my own existence. 


THE SELECTION AND TRAINING 
OF BATTLE TELEPHONE TALKERS* 


JOHN C. SNIDECOR 
Santa Barbara College 


and 


LOUIS A. MALLORY 
Brooklyn College 


2 ee complexity of a moden fighting 
ship makes it imperative that the 
activities of all of its departments be 
is largely 


closely coordinated, and it 


through speedy communication over tele- 
phones that this coordination is achiev- 
ed. The Captain must be constantly in 


*Eprror’s Nore: This article is a summary in 
popular form of the research in voice communi- 
cations undertaken by Project N-109, Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, Applied 
Psychology Panel. The contractor was The Psy- 
chological Corporation, New York City. Devel- 
opment of the program reported here was the 
result of research and administrative duties of 
many individuals. Alphabetically listed, those 
most active in the research program were: T. 
Gaylord Andrews, George K. Bennett, John W. 
Black, James F. Curtis, Grant Fairbanks, Ed- 
ward L. Hearsey, George Hibbitt, Louis A. Mal- 
lory, John C. Snidecor. A second article on field 
training will appear soon. 


touch with control stations throughout 
the ship so that he may receive, accu- 
rately and rapidly, all the information 
he needs to make a vital decision in- 
stantly. The Gunnery Ofhcer must get 
information to his gun crews so that 
the guns may be aimed and fired with 
accuracy. The Engineering Ofhcer must 
be able to pass the word immediately if 
some vital engine or generator is dam- 
aged. 

In nearly every case, information of 
this kind is sent from one station to an- 
other by means of sound-powered tele- 
phones.’ 

1 The sound-powered telephone generates its 


own electrical current from the power of the 
voice. No outside source of power is needed. 
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\ modern battleship has hundreds of 
sound-powered phones interconnected 
by dozens of circuits. 

Usually the information or commands 
used in maneuvering and in battles are 
spoken by an officer, relayed by a tele- 
phone talker at the sending station, 
heard by the talker at the receiving sta- 
tion, and then reported verbatim to an- 
other officer who is responsible for see- 
ing that the information is acted upon 
or that the order is carried out. In every 
case, receipt of the order or information 
is acknowledged by the receiving station. 

The telephone talker is usually a rela- 
tively untrained enlisted man who has 
not yet acquired the technical profic- 
iency required for more specialized du- 
ties. 

Realizing the importance of having ef- 
fective voice communications on board 
ship, the Navy early in 1943 requested 
the Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment to initiate research to de- 
velop effective methods for the selection 
and training of telephone talkers. 

No research was necessary to deter- 
mine the general 
good battle-phone talker. Naval experi- 


characteristics of.a 


ence had shown that the good talker 
must speak well (intelligibly), listen 
well (in spite of noises), and remember 
well (to be able to repeat information 
and commands exactly). The first un- 
dertaking of the project was to devise a 
method for selecting and classifying men 
according to their ability as telephone 
talkers. 


A SPEECH INTERVIEW FOR THE SELECTION 
OF ‘TELEPHONE TALKERS 

Early in 1943 research was begun to 
devise a relatively simple but efficient 
method of selecting telephone talkers. It 
was immediately apparent that all meas- 
urements or judgments must take into 
account the voice as it would be heard 
over a telephone system. 
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To this end a Speech Interview was 
developed which could easily be admin- 
After 
experimental trials with large numbers 


istered over a telephone system. 


of enlisted men, this Interview developed 
into a test containing: (1) counting out 
loud, (2) the repetition of commands 
and orders, (3) the reading of a prose 
passage about the Navy containing all 
of the American speech sounds, (4) the 
impromptu description of a picture of a 
damaged battleship, and/or a descrip- 
tion of the subject’s home town. 

A rating sheet was developed for use 
with the Speech Interview. This rating 
sheet contained two major parts to be 
filled in by the interviewer: (1) a check 
list for those factors limiting intelligi- 
bility for each subject under considera- 
tion, and (2) a seven-point, and a three- 
point rating scale. The early work on 
the interview was based largely on ex- 
perience with college and university 
groups, but modifications were quickly 
made to adapt the test to Navy use. 

In April of 1943 the Speech Interview 
was placed in large scale use in select- 
ing and classifying over 2,000 men from 
the USS New Jersey, then being fitted 
out in the Philadelphia Navy Yards. At 
least two judges interviewed each man 
over a low fidelity phone system, and 
rated him independently of the other 
judge or judges.? 

While this program was in progress, 
419 of the men interviewed were also 
tested by representatives of the Psycho- 
Acoustic Laboratory, Harvard Univer- 
sity,® for their ability to listen in noise, 
and for their ability to remember digits. 

Following the New Jersey experiment, 
the data collected were tabulated and 
processed statistically. It is not within 
the scope of this article to present all of 
2 The judges for most of this experiment were 
ohn C. Snidecor, John W. Black, James F. 


‘urtis. 
88. S. Stevens, Director. 
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the results, but briefly stated the find- 
ings based upon studying the speech per- 
formances of over 2,000 men were as 
follows: 


1. The speech ratings fell into an essentially 
normal distribution. 

2. It was found practical to give a speech rating 
to all enlisted crew members during the nor- 
mal assembly and classification of a ship's 
crew. 

3. Neither sea experience, telephone talking ex 
perience (at sea) or education was found to 
be closely related to speaking ability as 
measured by this method. 

;. The speech traits most often associated with 
poor intelligibility were: poor articulation, 
foreign or regional dialect, loudness factors 
(too weak a voice, and lack of loudness con- 
trol) and a voice quality heard as hoarse 
and/or husky. 

5. All factors considered, those speaking the 
General American dialect were more intelli- 
gible than those speaking the Southern or 
the New England dialects. 

6. Expert judges making independent ratings 
agreed closely in evaluating intelligibility 
and descriptive fluency. 

7. Expert judges agreed more than go per cent 
of the time in placing men in one of the 
three categories of well qualified, qualified, 
or disqualified. 

8. Speaking ability is not highly related to 
memory span or listening ability. 


The methods described above for se- 
lecting telephone talkers have been 
slightly modified from time to time by 
the Navy, but in essence the Speech In- 
terview remains as one of the bases for 
selecting telephone talkers. 


A Command Memory Test® has been 
recently added to the Speech Interview 
lor Navy use. 


4 Statistical results are fully reported in 4 
Speech Interview for the Selection of Telephone 
Talkers, OSRD Report, No. 1768, Project Re- 
port No. L, August, 1943. On file, Office of 
Research and Inventions, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

>The Development of a Command Memory 
fest. John C. Snidecor, Theodore D. Hanley 
(in preparation for publication). 
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THE SPEECH INTERVIEW IN 
LARGE SCALE USE 

The Speech Interview, as based upon 
work with the crew of the USS New 
Jersey, was of limited practical use un- 
less the techniques for rating men could 
be taught to Classification Petty Officers 
who in turn could use speech selection 
techniques as one of the many classifica- 
tion devices in standard use by the 
Navy. 

From June 21 to July g, 1943, a re- 
search unit was established at Bainbridge 
Naval Training Center, Bainbridge, 
Maryland, in order to evaluate the rela- 
tive success of classification interviewers 
in their administration of the Speech 
Interview. Forty-five Classification Petty 
Ofhcers were trained in speaking and in 
the evaluation of Speech for one hour 
per day for thirteen days. 

Most of the course was based on con- 
stant practice in the evaluation of sam- 
ple records, the speech performances of 
the petty officers present, and recruits 
available at the Naval Training Center. 
Evaluations of each petty officer were 
compared with the evaluations of crit- 
erion judges, and with the average scores 
of the petty officers as a group.° 

The results of this study briefly stated 
are as follows: Classification Petty Of- 
ficers increased in their ability to rate 
speakers by means of the Speech Inter- 
view as the course continued. Student 
judges tended to spread their judgments 
over the seven point scale as the course 
continued, rather than cluster them 
around the central rating as they had 
in the beginning. The student judges 
increased in their ability to approximate 
the criterion judges’ scores and the aver- 
age scores of the class. 


® The detailed results of this study are re- 
ported in A Study on Training Classification 
Petty Officers to Select Telephone Talkers, 
OSRD Report, 1931, November, 1943 (Re- 
stricted). 
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The performance of most of the petty 
ofhcers indicated that they could satis- 
factorily administer the speech test. In 
order to increase the efhiciency of the pro- 
gram, a Navy petty officer, who was also 
a speech specialist,’ supervised the speech 
classification program at various classi- 
fication centers throughout the United 
States. 

It is difficult the 
number of enlisted men who were given 


to estimate exact 


speech tests, but certainly well over 
200,000 men have been so tested. 
‘TRAINING METHODS 
As stated earlier in this article, the 


majority of enlisted men serving on 
board ship man battle telephones dur- 
ing the least the early part of their 
naval service. It became apparent very 
early that training was fully as impor- 
tant as selection. Pre-selection assured 
only that the men selected were capable 
of being trained, and among the men 
tested and rated high, many proved to 
be highly competent in special skills, and 
thus could not be spared for the simpler 
but essential talker duties. 

In developing a training program 
based upon research, two factors stood 
out as highly important. First, the final 
selection of training methods would be 
conditioned, if at all possible, by the 
urgent need for group training. Second, 
any methods of training selected must 
be administered by instructors who, in 
most cases, would have little or no for- 
mal training in speech. In addition to 
two factors, it was 
consider that the men being trained 
would have to speak under noisy ship- 
board conditions (blowers, boilers, en- 
gines, gunfire) and that the listener 
would have to receive messages under 


these necessary to 


like conditions. 
To the end of selecting efficient train- 
ing methods, a field laboratory was set 


7 'T. D. Hanley, C.P.O., (Classification), USNR, 
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up at Bainbridge Naval Training Cen- 
ter. Approximately 650 recruits under 
camp” instructions were given 
brief experimental instruction in speak- 
ing over sound-powered phones. A total 
of fourteen different methods of instruc- 
tion tried. The intelligibility of 
each man’s speech before and after train- 


“boot 


were 


ing was determined by the extent to 
which a panel of six to eight listeners, 
who were also recruits, could hear and 
write down digits spoken by the subject 
against a background of noise. The gain 
produced by each method of training 
was compared with the increments from 
control groups.* 

Statistical analyses of the digit intel 
ligibility test used indicated satisfactory 
reliability with listener panels of two or 
more men listening under conditions of 
noise. 

All of the 


used for control purposes, showed im- 


groups, including those 
provement in intelligibility. Five of the 


fourteen methods of instruction, how- 
ever, produced reliably greater improve- 
ment than the improvement shown by 


the control group. 


Mass Drill developed the highest in- 
crease in intelligibility. This method 
consisted of telling the groups that had 
been pre-tested the factors that make for 
increased intelligibility, and then hav- 
ing the group and individuals in the 
group follow the instructor in a correct 


response. An example from the drill 
runs as follows: 

First of all the good speaker is loud, because 
a sound powered phone gets its power from 
the voice alone. If you talk over a sound-pow- 
ered phone as you might to a friend standing 
beside you, you might not be heard at all. The 
louder the better is a good rule. Let us see for 


* The methods used and statistical data are 
reported in full in Methods of Training Tele- 
phone Talkers for Increased Intelligibility, OSRD 
Report No. 3178, August, 1945, Applied Psy- 
chology Panel NDRC, Project N-i09. On file, 
Office of Research and Invention, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 
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a moment how loudly some of you speak. All 
of you say after me: one (class repeats after each 
digit) two, thu-ree, four, fi-yiv, six, seven, eight, 
niner.® 

The drill on loudness then continued 
with the group and individuals repeat- 
ing digits and commands alter the in- 
structor. Articulation, rate, and other 
factors contributing to intelligibility 
were dealt with in a similar manner. 

Continuous Prompting proved in gen- 
eral to be the next most effective method 
of instruction. In this method the in- 
structor listened to the speaker during 
the re-test and interrupted him with ap- 
propriate comments such as, “Speak 
more clearly,” “Speak more slowly,” or 
“Talk louder.” 

Skilled Speech Instruction im which 
skilled teachers trained small groups, 
and Dramatic Recordings, and Criticism 
and Discussion were other methods that 
vielded increments reliably greater than 
that of the control group. 

Of these methods, Mass Drill, Con- 
tinuous Prompting, and Dramatic Re- 
cordings were soon used by the Navy.'° 
Later a motion picture was developed 
by the Navy to give visual as well as 
auditory stimulation in instruction. 

Among the relatively unsuccessful 
methods of training for increased intelli- 
gibility were recorded examples of good 
and poor speech, a dramatic script read 
silently, and expository instructional 
materials read silently and listened to 
from recordings. 

Groups of experimentally trained men 
were re-tested after 24-hour periods. 
Without exception, the average scores 
showed improvement beyond the gains 
made the day before. 


® Digit pronunciation as proved highly intelli- 
gible by research studies from the Harvard 
Psycho-Acoustical Laboratory, S. S. Stevens, Di- 
rector. 

10Supplement to Fleet Teclephone Talkers’ 
Manual, I, NavPers 16115 (Restricted). Not avail- 
able to the public. 
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TELEPHONE TALKERS 
‘THE TESTING OF INSTRUCTION 


After experimental work in a field lab- 
oratory situation, it was deemed desir- 
able to test training methods under field 
conditions. The course in battle com- 
munication at the Destroyer Escort Gun- 
nery School, Naval Operating Base, Nor- 
folk, Virginia, was, therefore, observed, 
and experimentation to determine the 
effectiveness of the instruction was Car- 
ried on. 


The results indicated that a_three- 
hour course for telephone talkers pro- 
duced significant improvement in in- 
telligibility over sound-powered phones, 
as well as appreciable increase in knowl- 
edge of pertinent factual material and 
skill in handling the equipment. Digit 
intelligibility tests were given before the 
course, after Mass Drill, and at the close 
of the course. Increase in intelligibility 
was measured by comparing the scores 
obtained with those of a control group 
which had not received instruction, In- 
crease in knowledge of content produced 
by listening to training records and by 
reading a Telephone Talkers’ Manual 
was tested by administering the objec- 
tive quizzes provided in the course ma- 
terials and checking the results against 
those of control groups. It was found 
that listening to one of the training rec- 
ords, “How to Speak Over Battle 
Phones,” produced a statistically signifi- 
cant improvement in intelligibility. The 
Mass Drill technique tested at Bain- 
bridge also yielded a statistically signifi- 
cant increment. The test procedure, 1.e., 
the reading of digits against a_back- 
ground of noise, proved to be an effec- 
tive instructional device. A half hour of 
“drill on phones” in which the subjects 
repeated standard commands and were 
criticized over the phone system by an 
instructor did not result in statistically 
significant improvement in intelligibil- 
ity. 
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On the basis of these studies and some 
conclusions drawn from observation and 
conferences with naval instructors, a 
number of recommendations were made 
to the Navy. Many of these recommenda- 
tions were incorporated in subsequent 


naval talker training programs."' 


THE INTEGRATED PROGRAM 


The findings of the various studies on 
telephone talking have been practically 
applied by the Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel in the formation of an integrated 
The the 
Speech Interview has been under the 


program. administration of 


cognizance of Enlisted Classification. Re- 
‘Talker 
Festing would follow elementary train- 


cently it has been decided that 


ing and the selection program will now 


be effected following approximately 


seven hours of training. It is believed 
that the results of testing will be more 
final if they are obtained after enlisted 
the 
duties of the telephone talker. As has 


been previously mentioned, a Command 


men have brief indoctrination in 


Memory Test will become a part of the 
selection process. This test has a relia- 
bility of .89, and high face validity in 
that it tests the ability of the subject 
to hear, remember, and repeat exactly 
standard Navy commands. 

Following the research program in 
training, three- and five-hour training 
courses were set up to be administered 
during the elementary training of re- 
cruits. A six-hour «program was devel- 
oped for more advanced schools, except 
where such training would be inappro- 
priate. 

In organizing these courses, it was kept 
in mind that intelligibility alone does 
not equip a man as an effective tele- 
phone talker. He must learn to follow 

11 Full details of this study are reported in 
Experimental Investigation of a Course for Tele- 
phone Talkers, OSRD Report No. 3863, July 4, 


1944. 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


On file, Office of Research and Inventions, 


established procedures in repeating and 
acknowledging standard commands. 
Consequently, drills were developed for 
speech training that were also drills m 
standard phraseology. These drills gave 


incidental training in listening and 


memory. Another phase of elementary 
training taught the men to take proper 
physical care of the phone, a relatively 
delicate instrument. 

For drills 


were developed which represented the 


advanced training units, 
types of messages that pass over various 
ship’s circuits, such as lookout circuits, 
One of the 


special courses for advanced training 


and maneuvering circuits. 


units was in effect at the Lookout-Recog- 
School, 


othcers 


nition Gulfport, Mississippi, 


where received four hours of 
telephone talker training. Another spec- 
ial course was established at Pearl Har- 
bor. These courses and other aspects of 
field training will be the subject of the 


second article in this series. 


‘TRAINING AIDS 


Through the cooperation of the Ap- 
plied Psychology Panel of OSRD, the 
Standards and Curriculum Division of 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel, and the 
Training Aids Division of this Bureau, 
various training aids were developed to 
implement the talker training program. 

The U. S. Fleet Telephone Talkers 
Manual (Restricted) was developed and 
assembled from the already excellent 
manuals in use on various ships in the 
fleet. 

A series of three training recordings 
were developed for classroom instruc- 
tion. 

A Supplement to Fleet Telephone 
Talkers’ Manual, I (Restricted) was de- 
veloped to serve as a guide for the train- 
This 


courses of 


ing of petty officer instructors. 


manual contained standard 


study for various levels of instruction, 


and drills for most ship's circuits. 
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EXPERIMENT IN 


Battle noise recordings were develop- 
ed to be played during drill periods in 
order to simulate the noisy conditions 
on board ship. 

The Battle Telephone Talker, (Re- 
stricted) a motion picture training film 
was produced by the Bureau of. Aero- 
nautics, and became a part of the stand- 
ard course of study for elementary train- 
ing. 

SUMMARY 

Ihe Navy, working with representa- 
tives of the Applied Psychology Panel, 
Ofhice of Scientific Research and Devel- 
opment, developed a speech selection 
and training program for surface ship 
personnel. In this program many thous- 
ands of men were subjected to simple, 
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specific voice and articulation testing 
and training. It must be borne in mind 
that this was not typical peacetime selec- 
tion and training. Much of the emphasis 
on clear articulation, moderate rate, and 
restriction of dialect may, however, be 
carried over into civilian life. Many of 
the research results may also have in- 
direct application to academic problems, 
and they point the way to further in- 
vestigations. '* 


12 Naval training materials, recordings, and 
the motion pictures referred to are classified 
“restricted,” and are not available for public 
examination or civilian clasroom use. 

This article, although cleared by the U. $ 
Navy for publication, does not necessarily rep 
resent Naval policy or administrative practices 
It represents solely the research findings and 
opinions of the authors, 





AN EXPERIMENT IN HIGH-SCHOOL SPEECH TEACHING 


GLADYS L. 


University 


ROGRESS on a long term experi- 

ment in the teaching of speech at 
Wisconsin High School was reported in 
the Bulletin of the Kansas Association of 
leachers of English for December, 1945. 
Ihe report covered the organization, 
procedures, and results of the experi- 
ment carried on during the academic 
year, September, 1944 to May, 1945. The 
present article gives a second report of 
progress and describes the conduct of 
the experiment to February, 1946. 

The aim of the experiment was to find 
out whether speech can be taught most 
satisfactorily as a course in combination 
with one other subject, or as a separate 
course plus a follow-up in all other sub- 
jects. These methods in the teaching of 
speech were tested for rapid and satisfac- 
tory improvement as well as for the con- 
servation of time and effort in teaching. 
Such an experiment was undertaken for 





BORCHERS 


of Wisconsin 


two reasons: (1) There is a wend in 
education to organize the curriculum 
around large areas composed of related 
subjects, or around problems the solu- 
tion of which requires a knowledge ol 
several subject matter areas and an un- 
derstanding of how these subjects are 
interrelated. (2) There has been a 
recent surge of interest in better teach- 
ing methods within the field of speech. 

Within the last fifteen years numerous 
researches have tested the results of tech- 
niques for improving the total speech 
process as well as the clements which 
make up the total process. These studies 
show that training as set up in high 
schools and colleges is fairly successful. 
Voices are improved in volume, pitch, 


bodily control for 


rate, and quality; 
speech is developed; good oral language 
becomes functional; desirable attitudes 
are substituted for undesirable ones and 
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the total speaking performance is made 
more etlective. 

Almost without exception the research 
was carried on in courses devoted to 


speech alone. Speech combined with 
other subjects has had less objective ex- 


amination. 


Part | or THE EXPERIMEN! 

With the trend toward problem study 
and course combination the teachers at 
the Wisconsin University High School 
planned to try a correlation of speech 
with other high school subjects. Because 
of the traditional association of speech 
and English it was decided to lay out a 
seventh grade program in which three 
days a week were devoted to English and 
two days to speech. Therefore, on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays the Eng- 
lish teacher conducted the class and on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, the speech 
teacher took charge. The total time de- 
voted to the two subjects was five hours 
a week. The instructors in charge were 
the professors of the methods courses in 
the University of Wisconsin speech and 
English departments. 

In addition to the speech fundamen- 
tals 
the 


late speech skills with English, art, phys- 


taught on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
speech teacher attempted to corre- 
ical education, manual training, music, 


mathematics, social studies, science, 


home economics, 1¢., all subjects in 
which seventh graders were enrolled. She 
set out to follow and observe each child 
through his school day as well as in a 
number of selected social and public 
speech situations. The plan was an at- 
tempt to evaluate the carry-over of class- 
room speech training to life situations. 
A five-period-a-week program for the 
speech teacher therefore consisted of two 
hours in teaching speech fundamentals 
and activities and three hours as ob- 
classes other 


server and consultant in 


than speech. 








Since the University Junior and Senior 
High School aims primarily to train 
teachers, three practice teachers partici- 
pated in this teaching experience. These 
were assigned 


practice teachers 


grams of teaching, observing, and con- 


pro- 


sulting like those of the staff teacher. 
In classes visited, the speech and_ prac 
tice teachers acted as consultants when 
the staff 
asked 


observed: 


invited by teacher or students. 


They were for advice in the 


courses on organization of 


material and = speech techniques for 
talks, reading, discussion, debate, par- 
and 


dramatics; or on ways to improve voice, 


liamentary law, radio speaking, 


action, and language for speech. Sug- 
gestions and training were given in the 
classes visited when by so doing the 
work of the course was improved and 
the primary purpose at hand reinforced, 
but in other cases training was given 
in the speech class or in individual con- 
ferences. 

In order to facilitate observation and 
These 
observers to 


recording, codes were developed. 
the 
avoid constant conspicuous reference to 


were memorized by 


papers. For example, if Tom Jones was 
observed to use a voice of good quality 
in science, the speech teacher recorded 
H-2 instead of “Voice of good quality”; 
if Barbara Meyer presented material in 
“An attitude of uncertainty or of stage 
fright,”” 2-6 was all that was required on 
the observer's record. In each case the 
lirst number designated the code and 
the second the item under the code. The 
codes used by staff and practice teachers 
follow. 


Cope 1 


Critical Activities in Speech Class 
Directions: Score the numbers of all items which 
definitely describe the performance in question 
More than one item may be scored for a single 
contribution, but in that event, the scores for 
the performance should be bracketed together 
so that the score sheet will show the total num- 
ber of performances as well as the applicable 
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EXPERIMENT 


(2,3,5,), 6, etc. Items 6 and 7 
have a negative value in the total score of the 


code items, as 4, 


individual, and item o is to be scored if, and 

only if, none of the other items is scored. 

1. Asks a question about the speech or its de- 
livery. (To be scored, this question should 
actually seek information. Questions which 
seck approval of an expressed point should 
not be scored in this category.) 

2. Offers a specific suggestion for improvement. 
(This item contrasts with item 7, and is to 
be scored only if the critic states concretely 
what may be done to improve the perform- 
ance.) 

3. Observes the attainment of a specific speech 
principle by the speaker. (This item also 
contrasts with item 7.) 

j. Adds to the information or ideas presented 
by the speaker. 

5. Illustrates how part of the performance might 
have been improved. 

6. Adopts belligerent or antagonistic attitude 
towards the speaker or other member of the 
audience. 

7. Offers praise or blame to the speaker in gen- 
eral terms, as “I found the speech  interest- 
ing,” or “I liked it,” or “it was not interest- 
ing,” or “it did not get the attention of the 
audience.” 


o. None of the foregoing items was observed. 


Cope 2 


Classroom Speech Behavior: Discussion o 


Recitation 


Directions: Only complete statements of thoughts 
representing some contribution to the discussion 
or recitation are to be scored as speech perform- 
ances in this code. Thus, simple oral responses 
‘I don't 


know,” or “I think so,” are not to be scored. 


to questions, such as “yes” or “no,” or 


For each performance indicate the numbers 
of the items which definitely describe the per- 
formance in question. Item o is to be scored if 
and only if none of the other items is scored. 
More than one score might be given for a single 
performance, but if this is done, the scores for 
the performance should be bracketed together, 
as (1, 3, 5) so that the score sheet will show 
the total number of performances as well as 
the number of coded items. 

!. The performance was not easily audible to 
the group concerned. 

2. It was not relevant to the purposes of the 

group. (Remarks are irrelevant as a result 

of inattention, personal preoccupations, or 

deliberate effort to lead the discussion astray.) 
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3. It did not get the attention of the group con- 
cerned. (This item is to be scored in the 
event of general group inattention to the re- 
marks of the performer.) 

{- It was presented with a lack of clarity and 
decision. That is to say, there was confusion 
of thought, or the excessive intrusion of 
such conventions as “uh” or “and-uh.” 

5. It was presented in an attitude of boredom 
or antagonism. This implies the absence of 
a spirit of cooperation. 

6. It was presented in am attitude of uncertain- 
ty or of stage fright.' 

7. The voice was not expressive of the meaning 
being communicated. (This item is to. be 
scored in the event of gross and obvionps fail- 
ure.) 

8. It interrupted the contribution of some-other 
member of the group. 

o. The performance was marked by an absence 
of the negative characteristics listed above. 


CopE 3 


Classroom Discussion: Critical Activities 
and Leadership 

Directions: Score for each contribution to the 
discussion the numbers of those items which 
describe the performance in question. It is pos- 
sible to score more than one item for a perform- 
ance. Item g has a negative value in the stu- 
dent's total score, and item o should be scored 
if none of the other items applies. 

1. Presents evidence relevant to the issue at 
hand other than personal opinion. (Evidence 
such as “In my experience” or “I have known 
a number of people who thought” should 


, 


be classed as personal opinion.) 
Qualifies the worth of any source of evidence. 


te 


(This involves giving some reason for quali- 
fying a source as good or poor.) 

g. Asks a question relevant to the issue. (This 
item is to be scored only if the questioner 
secks information. Questions seeking approv- 
al for some expressed viewpoint should not 
be scored.) 

4. Offers a definition of a phrase or term under 

discussion. 

Suggests a possible solution to the problem 

at hand, or a procedure for effecting a solu- 


oe 


tion. 
6. Suggests a possible source for more evidence 
concerning the problem. 
7. Calls attention to any possible influence of 
prejudice on the discussion. 
8. Exhibits attitude of antagonism or belliger- 
ency in his contribution. 
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0. 


None of the foregoing items applied to the 


contribution. 
CODE 4 
Speech or Reading Preparation Methods 


Directions: Following the assignment of a speech 


or reading to be prepared for class room pres- 
entation, students are to be scored for any of 
the following activities which are self-initiated. 


Y 


5- 


6. 


Uses dictionary. 

Uses encyclopaedia or other library reference. 
Asks instructor concerning some point of in- 
formation, not included in the assignment, 
which will aid in the preparation. 
Interviews some other instructor for aid 
preparation. 

Prepares outline of material to be covered. 
Chooses assistant and participates in oral 
practice with criticism. 


in 


CovE 5 
Voluntary Activities 


Directions: This is a cumulative record of the 
voluntary activities of each student in speech 
class. After each student's name place a check 
for each of the following activities: 


1. 
2. 


Volunteers to give speech or reading. 
Offers to lead group in the preparation of 
some program or activity. 

Offers idea for class activity suitable in achiev- 
ing some purpose of the class. 


Cove 6 
Voice 


Directions: The observer aims at a true picture 
of the voice of the person observed. This may 
require one or a number of the following items: 


nt 


P+ by 


Pitch 
a. Wide variety of pitch 


b. Little variety 


c. Adequate 
Quality 

a. Good quality 

b. Nasal twang 

c. Breathy 

d. Hollow—throaty 


e. Shrill 
f. Thin 
g-. Raspy 
Volume 


a. Too loud 
b. Too soft 
c. Adequate 


‘Tempo 
a. Right 
b. Too fast 


c. Too slow 
Good inflections 


6. 


~I 


Zz 


10. 
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Expressive voice 
Runs words together 


Pronunciation 
a. Good 
b. Poor 
Speech impediment 
a. Lisp 
Stutter 


b. 
c. Dental deformities 
d. Mouth deformities 
e. Nasal obstructions 
f. Cleft palate 


Speech patterns 

a. Upward inflection 
b. Downward 
c. Monotone 
d. Carry over of foreign language 


inflection 


CopE 7 


Bodily Improvement 


Directions: Aim at a true picture of the stu- 


dent’s use of body for speech. 


Repeat item if 


necessary. 
1. Posture 
a. Poor 
b. Good 
2. Body Coordination 
a. Good 
b. Poor 


a I 


Annoying Mannerisms 

a. Jerking of head 

b. Shifting from foot to foot 

c. Twisting hands 

d. Failing to keep eye contact with the 
audience 

e. Other mannerisms that are annoying 

Freedom of Body Movement 

a. Weight well distributed on feet 

b. Arms used freely and expressively 

c. Hands used freely and expressively 

d. Torso used freely and expressively 

Facial Expression 

a. Effective 

b. Too much 

c. Too little 

d. Inappropriate 


To further facilitate recording, blanks 


were part of the equipment of each ob 
server. ‘These were miniature copies of 
a large chart which was posted in the 
speech room where after each observe 
tion a total class record was made. On 
the total record, each class or subject 
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EXPERIMENT 


matter field was assigned a color and the 
code and item numbers were recorded 
in that color. Blank I was used by the 
staff and practice teachers as they ob- 
served the speech of students in classes 
other than speech. After each observa- 
tion this record was immediately trans- 
ferred to the General Record (Blank II). 
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bled, a report was typed for each child. 
These reports were explained and dis- 
cussed in meetings between individual 
students and the speech teacher before 
or after school hours. ‘Teacher and stu- 
dent read the report together and every 
effort was made to insure clear under- 
standing of each detail. If at any point 


BLANK I 
Class Observation of Speech 
(Use a fresh blank for each period) 


Class observed 


‘Name | Gode | Code 2 | Code 3 | Code 4 | Code 5 | Code 


' 


Student 1 | | 


Student 2 
Student 3 | | 


etc. | 





Date . Hour.. 





BLANK II 


General Record of Speech Observations 


Sudenti:  —s| | 
Siudent 2 
Student 8 | | 


etc. | | | 


1 | 
| | | 
| | 


Name on ‘Code * | Code 2 t Code 3 | Code 4 | Code 5 | Code 6 | Code 7 





(The numbers in blue represent English; 


In addition to classroom activities, 
boys and girls were observed in out of 
school situations. Four social meetings 
in homes gave opportunity to note gen- 
eral attitude, adjustment, and conversa- 
tional ability. Three radio programs 
(panel discussions on the San Francisco 
Conference, Better Radio Listening, and 
Prejudices) applied suggestions on tech- 
niques for radio speech; five public 
panel discussions before neighboring 
high schools, college audiences, and par- 
ent-teacher’s groups considered the same 
topics that were presented in radio pro- 
grams and thus demonstrated skill in 
public discussion; and the finals in the 
state debate and forensic contests gave 
Opportunities to act as chairmen and 
presiding officers for public meetings. 

With the foregoing evidence assem- 


brown, Science; purple, Social Studies, etc.) 


the student was not convinced of the 
truth of an item it was omitted from the 
final summary. During the conference, 
undesirable characteristics were under- 
lined and emphasized and a recommen- 
ded remedial program attached. A copy 
of the final record was then given to 
the boy or girl to use for future refer- 
ence and as a reminder of speech needs. 
Practically every pupil discussed his re- 
port with members of his family. Two 
typical reports follow: 
Student Number One 

Number One's speech behavior is marked by 
an absence of undesirable qualities. When others 
are speaking he is quick to add to the informa- 
tion or ideas presented. He makes suggestions 
for improvement and points out specific speech 
principles rather than general praise or blame. 
He often illustrates how a speaker might im- 
prove. 
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His 
holds class attention, and is presented with con- 


own performance is easily understood, 
fidence. 

In classroom discussion he is an able partici- 
pator and leader. He gives worthwhile evidence, 
he qualifies sources, asks questions on the issues, 
defines terms and phrases, suggests possible 
solutions for problems at hand and recognizes 
prejudices, 

For information, Number One makes use of 
both library references and interviews. 

He volunteers frequently to read, speak, or 
He the 


class to preside or direct a meeting. 


lead a discussion. is often elected by 

His voice is expressive and interesting. He 
has good variety in pitch, and good voice qual- 
ity. His tempo is right and his pronunciation 
good. If he gets excited, he sometimes runs his 
words together. 

His posture is unusually good for speech and 
his body expressive. He has appropriate facial 
expression and uses his hands to express his 
When he stands before the class his 
He 


thoughts. 


weight is well distributed. has few if any 


annoying mannerisms. 


Program for improvement: 


Prepare material for actual speech activities. 


Participate in radio broadcast on Better 
Listening. 

Take active part in panel discussion on 
Prejudices. 

Try out for high school plays. 

Lead public discussion before Woman's 
Club. 


Enter discussions in church group. 

Read before church group. 

Practice exercises in text to improve articu- 
lation. 

Help with assembly programs. 


Student Number Two 


In general Student Number Two tends to 
hinder rather than help other students as they 
Speak before the class. Although he seems to 
participate most often in Social Studies, there, 
as in other courses, he occasionally adopts a 
belligerent and antagonistic attitude toward bot): 
When 


vated he occasionally adds to the information or 


Speaker and audience. properly moti- 
ideas of another speaker. 

Frequently he makes remarks not relevant to 
the group purposes and often interrupts ihe 
contribution of some other members. Even when 
he is informed he occasionally presents material 
with an attitude of boredom, antagonism or an 
Unless he has 


absence of cooperation. been 
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drilled thoroughly his material shows lack of 
clarity and decision. 

In Social Studies, Mathematics, Science, Eng. 
lish and Art he occasionally presents evidence 
relevant to the issue at hand and he qualifies 
evidence and sources of evidence. 

In Social Studies he makes tise of library ref. 
erences and interviews with instructors. 

He seldom volunteers to read, speak, or lead 
a class discussion. 

His voice has insufficient volume and he runs 
his words together. His reading is monotonous, 
He stumbles over words and pronounces many 
incorrectly. 

His posture is poor, both sitting and standing. 
His bodily coordination seems to be poor. He 
is continually shifting his feet, twisting his hands 
and playing with some article. 

His outstanding interest is maps. He follows 
movements of armies on large maps and _ this 


daily record is very interesting. 


Program for improvement: 

Appear with other members of class before 
map 
He will be question- 


P.T.A. groups and display use of 
for better listening. 
ed during program. 


Assist teacher in social meeting at home. 


Act as host to members of class in own 
home. Exercises in test pages 48, 49, 50. 
Read part in dramatizations pages 148 


to 163 inclusive. 
Study moving pictures of self and work to 

improve ineffectiveness. Read from pages 
201 to 214. 

In addition to individual conferences 
with all seventh 
to discuss speech needs. 


students teachers of 


graders met 
Copies of reports given to students were 
distributed and teachers were encour- 
aged to add to the record strong and 
weak points in speech which each had 
were discussed with 


discovered. ‘These 


students in remedial conferences. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Although it is obvious that no quan 
titative evaluation was attempted in the 
study, at the end of a year certain fail- 
That 
there was much to be gained from ob 


ures and successes were obvious. 


serving the speech performance of stt- 
dents in a great variety of situations in 
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and out of school was clear from the 
beginning. Even when the speech teacher 
and the practice teachers made no com- 
ments during entire class periods, the 
visits to other courses provided guides to 
remedial programs and served as re- 
minders of speech needs. The reports 
were clarifying and motivating to both 
teachers and students, and the latter 
proceeded to improve speech skills with 
unusual intelligence and industry. The 
large chart, with the entire class record 
was used for reference by almost every 
boy and girl. Parents, teachers, and stu- 
dents remarked frequently on the value 
of continuous observation. 


That the codes needed revision and 
simplification was noted by parents, stu- 
dents, and teachers. The original inten- 
tion was a record for teachers, and use 
by the high school student was not an- 
ticipated. Thorough revision adapting 
the language of each item to the students 
about whom they are written will be 
necessary if the codes are used in a fu- 
ture study, 

The success with which the fundamen- 
tals of voice and body control and ef- 
fective oral language were applied in 
cach subject taught in seventh grade was 
worthy of careful study and considera- 
tion. 

Correlation was especially successful, 
and opportunities for speech practice 
were numerous in Social Studies, Science, 
and Art. In Home Economics, Mathe- 
matics, Music, and Physical Education 
integration where possible caused no 
conflicts or inconvenience, although the 
amount of speaking was not so marked 
in these classes as it was in the three 
helds first mentioned. 


In spite of convenient scheduling and 
an earnest desire by both the speech and 
English teachers for success in close cor- 
relation, the greatest difficulty was ex- 
perienced in this combination. A care- 
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ful search for the cause seemed to point 
to the difficulty of teaching two skill 
or tool subjects together. Scientific stud- 
ies in speech have shown progress in 
training only when both teacher and 
student make a conscious effort to bring 
about voice, action, and language 
changes. Practice in speech is not 
enough, a clear understanding and anal- 
ysts of definite aims is essential. Doubt- 
less the same is true of English composi- 
tion. Improvement comes only with 
careful concentration on the end in view, 
and since a large part of the seventh 
grade English work was learning to 
write effectively, the English teacher was 
forced to ignore the speech program at 
such times. In the study of literature 
there was Opportunity to practice speech 
skills, but since reading aloud is only 
a small part of a well-rounded seventh 
grade fundamental speech course, suc- 
cessful correlation in that area would 
not justify the speech-English combina- 
tion throughout an entire course. When 
the professor of English suggested sepa- 
rate semesters for speech and English 
in the coming year the speech teacher 
at once saw the wisdom of the sugges- 
tion. 

Changing the concentration from Eng- 
lish to speech and from speech to Eng- 
lish every other day also proved a han- 
dicap. Continuous training five days 
each week would have been an advan- 
tage in each field. It was difficult for 
seventh graders to recall assignments, 
and carry over incomplete work. A 
semester's concentration on speech fun- 
damentals with some observation in all 
courses the first semester, followed by 
observation and consultation the second 
semester, would be more effective than 
the year program described above. In 
that way the essentials of effective speech 
training would be retained: first, a 
thorough fundamental program with 
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and 


concentration on speech per se; 
second, practice of speech skills under 
expert direction in a wide variety of 
experiences in and out of school. 


Part Il OF THE EXPERIMENT 


Ihe speech program for September, 
1945, Was reorganized in the light of the 
foregoing strengths and weaknesses. The 
combination speech and English class 
was discontinued. One half of the new 
class of seventh graders was assigned to 
speech in the first semester and one half 
to English. In the second semester the 
sections will be exchanged. In order to 
test further the value in teaching and 
observing, as a method of speech train- 
ing, another member of the Speech De- 
partment taught the seventh grade sec- 
tion of speech the first semester. This 
speech teacher will observe the students 
during the second semester in an effort 
the combination 
other teachers as 


to discover whether 
method works with 
well as with the first teacher who insti- 
tuted it. The staff teacher who taught 
the seventh grade students in 1944-45, 
then followed them as eighth graders in 
the fall senrester of 1945-46, and is teach- 
ing the seventh grade speech section the 
second semester of 1945-46. 

Since one outstanding criticism of the 
first year’s experiment was that the indi- 
vidual reports of speech application 
were adapted to the understanding of 
teachers rather than students, the third 
semester of the experiment concentrated 
on student understanding. 


Before the first day of school in Sep- 
tember the speech teacher interviewed 
each person under whom eighth grad- 
ers were taking courses and received per- 
mission to visit all classes. The eighth 
grade program included General Science, 
Social Studies, English, Mathematics, 
and Physical Education for all, and a 
choice of Art, Manual Training, and 
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Music. Each class was to be conducted 
as it would have been if the speech 
teacher were not present. The speech 
teacher was to make no contribution un. 
less invited to do so by the regular staff 
teacher. She agreed to be in the class. 
room at the opening of the hour and 
to leave at the end of the hour. 


On the first day of school, the science 
teacher invited the speech teacher to 
take time from his class hour to explain 
to the eighth graders what was to be 
required of them in speech during the 
semester, and how the speech program 
was to be carried out. The students wel- 
comed the addition of speech to the al- 
ready full schedule because on their own 
initiative, 32 out of the 34 students had 
petitioned for speech as a part of the 
eighth grade program. 

The speech teacher announced the 
continuation of the training started in 
seventh grade. She explained that each 
student would receive each week a writ- 
ten report of speech progress and ability, 
based on what she observed as she fol- 
lowed the student in various activities. 
She called attention to the importance 
of having speech function in all classes; 
between classes; during lunch hour; be- 
fore and after school; in social situations 
in and out of school; and in extra-cur- 
ricular public speech programs. The 
weekly reports, she said, would be an 
evaluation of, and assistance with, any 
one or more of these activities. 

Each student was then handed a mim- 
eographed summary of what had been 
attempted in speech in the seventh grade. 
The teacher explained that the achieve- 
ments listed could serve as reminders of 
areas, skills, and activities which were 
to be observed and evaluated. These 
summaries were also placed in the hands 
of the regular class room teachers. A 
copy follows: 
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A Summary of the 1944-45 Seventh Grade Speech 
Course Aims 
In seventh and eighth grade the emphasis in 
speech training is on self-realization. That means 
that you must learn to speak as well as you can 
with the abilities you have. What you learne:! 
in seventh grade should help you to keep high 
speech standards in every class as well as in 
situations where speech is used outside of class 
in cighth grade. 
1. You should know how to judge boys and 
girls of your own age so that when you 
talk to them they will be friendly. 


You should be able to use your body with 
at least a fair degree of effectiveness in all 
eighth grade speech situations. You should 
know your strong and weak points and con- 
tinue to get rid of the weak ones. 


0 


3. You should know what impression your 
voice makes on others, and continue work 
ing toward a clear, expressive, easily hearc 
tone. 

;. You should be able to pronounce or find 
the pronunciation of the words you use. 

5. You should be able to give directions effec- 
tively. 

6. You should be able to use speech well 
when you buy and sell articles. 

7. You should be able to make calls over 
the telephone. 

8. You should be able to tell a story so 
that the members of your class will be 
interested. 

g. You should be able to take some part 
in a class dramatization of a story or a play. 

10. You should be able to call a meeting to 
order, elect officers, make and amend a 
motion, serve as a chairman or member 
of a committee, or as any elected officer in 
your organization. 

1t. You should be able to interview someone 
from whom you wish information or a 
job. 

12. You should be able to read so that the 
members of your class get the full meaning 
of what you say. 


13. You should be able to give an effective 


speech on a topic on which you are in- 
formed. 

14. You should be able to take part in and 
lead a single leader, panel or symposium 
type of discussion. 

15. You should know your strong and weak 
points as a listener and be working to 
become more effective. 


16. You should review the above points fre- 
quently. 


The codes described as seventh grade 
procedure in 1944-45 were abandoned in 
order to compare with them a weekly 
descriptive anecdotal report especially 
adapted to each individual's needs and 
understanding. In addition each stu- 
dent received a quarterly report card, 
summarizing the weekly evaluations and 
recommendations. There were no nu- 
merical or letter grades or other definite 
rankings. 

The speech teacher visited classes five 
days each week; gave special help on 
oral reports, discussions and debates held 
in regular classes; trained students for 
extra-curricular speech activities; when 
invited, attended eighth grade social 
gatherings; conferred with parents; and 
gave individual help to students with 
noticeable speech defects. 

The students were observed in eight 
extra curricular activities. These were 
two public discussions, four radio pro- 
grams, three social gatherings, and one 
demonstration before a college class. 
Tryouts, rehearsals and participation 
were voluntary. Twenty-nine out of 34 
students attended from one to 12 of the 
14 rehearsals; 15 participated in at least 
one public discussion demonstration or 
radio program; and go students were 
present at one or more of the social 
gatherings. 

Ten students received individual 
training. This consisted of special tests 
for optimum pitch, laryngoscopic exam- 
inations, voice recordings, practice with 
the mirrophone, special guidance for 
stutterers and lispers, exercises for rhy- 
thm and rate, and general guidance and 
adjustment. 


The weekly and quarterly written re- 
ports were aimed to point out specific 
strengths and weaknesses in the appli- 
cation of speech principles in all of the 
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foregoing activities. hey were regular 
reminders and reports of progress. ‘The 
weekly reports were written on four-by- 
seven-inch carbonned “grocery _ slips.” 
The student retained the original and 
the teacher filed a copy for future ref- 
erence. This meant that each of the 
34 members of the class received 15 
weekly written reports. In addition, each 
student received a mid-semester and final 
anecdotal evaluation instead of a report 
card with a grade. These reports aimed 
to point out specific strengths and weak- 
nesses in the application of speech prin- 
ciples in definite situations. They in- 
cluded suggestions of methods for im- 
provement. 

Following are four weekly reports for 
one girl. They represent three class- 
room observations and one public dis- 


cussion: 


Student Number 1, October 2—Social Studies 

You participated well today. In every part 

of the discussion you were alert and added 
worthwhile information. 

You must continue to improve your pro- 
nunciation. One time I missed what you 
said when you were attempting to tell some- 
thing about the Panama Canal. Continue to 
concentrate on careful enunciation and articu- 
lation. Although you have improved marked 
ly, you still fail to give every sound its 
full value. 


Student Number 1, October 6—Participant in 
discussion on How to Listen to Radio. 
Public performance before Sisters in Catholic 
Schools of Madison. 

In the discussion this morning you demon 
strated that you had improved your articu- 
lation. I understood everything you said. 
Your comments were intelligent and relevant. 
I was glad you were able to contribute when 
Tommie called on you and that you spoke 
up spontaneously so many times. 

In a panel discussion such as we had, you 
will find that you are more easily under- 
stood if you turn toward your listeners and 
speak directly to them, 


Student Number 1, January 9—English 


Today you stood aut in the class as a 
good listener. You appeared to be taking 





notes and ‘listening at the same time. You 
timed your writing so that it came at the 
end of each important idea. I was not sur. 
prised when your English teacher commented 
favorably on what you had written. 

In the discussion which followed, some 
of your remarks were not on the topic under 
consideration. This is the first time this 
quarter that I have noticed that your atti- 
tude was not helpful. Remember that ap- 
propriate attitude is an important part of 
good speech. 


Student Number 1, January 18—Science 


Your report today on the heating system 
in your home was well organized and well 
delivered. You had a good beginning. The 
first sentence got the attention of every 
member of the class. You spoke more slowly 
than usual and your articulation was un- 
usually clear. 

I was sorry that you leaned on the table 
so much. That prevented you from using 
gestures and movement to make your points 
clear. Your face was very expressive 

You ended your talk well. You brought 
together the important points and in_ that 
way helped us to remember them 


rhe following report card was sent 


to the parents: 
Report of 1945-46 
Subject: Speech 


Teacher 


First Quarter—First Semeste) 


Of the five elements of speech: action, voice, 
language, thought and attitude, X has most 
difficulty with voice. Her pronunciation is 
is often slovenly. She omits some sounds 
and utters others incorrectly. She has had 
great difficulty with “Il” and ‘r.” If she 
takes pains she is now able to give both 
sounds correctly, but she often forgets and 
slips back to her early pronunciations. When 
she is not understood, she assumes an antag: 
onistic attitude. 

She has excellent control of her body for 
speech and is ineffective in this element only 
when she lacks motivation. 

Her subject matter is almost always worth 
the attention of her listeners. This is true 
in every class but especially in Science, Physi- 
cal Education and Social Studies. 

Parent’s Signature 


Second Quarter—First Semester 


X has made satisfactory progress in articu- 
lation and enunciation. She usually remembers 
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to pronounce “I” and “r” correctly, and reci- 
tations in all classes are understood with 
little difficulty. 

With this improvement she has gained 
confidence and become more industrious and 
cooperative. It is the exception now for her 
to be disturbing and _ belligerent. 
activities 


Participation in real speech 


should be encouraged. In this way she will 
understand the importance of and need for 
clear speech. 

It is encouraging that she has_ elected 
to continue the special out of class training 


with the practice teacher. 


CONCLUSIONS 


What conclusions can be dawn from 
the experiment? Did the third semester 
reverse or support the deductions of the 
first year? Was the separate course in 
speech in seventh grade more successful 
than the speech-English combination in 
the seventh grade? Should the first year 
code system be abolished or retained in 
a high school speech program? Should 
the individual written comments be dis- 
continued, substituted for the codes, or 
used in combination with the codes? 
What elements in the entire experiment 
were most satisfying to the students’ par- 
ents and teachers? How did the seventh 
and eighth graders evaluate the various 
What were 
gathered from parents? What was the 


procedures? the opinions 


reaction of faculty members whose 
classes were visited? What did the speech 
teacher recommend for continuance and 
what for change? 

Since no effort was made to compare 
objectively the combination course with 
the independent course, the results can 
be noted only in terms of general im- 
pressions of teachers, students, and ad- 
ministrators. ‘There was agreement that 
purposes were confused and hazy and 
that discipline problems were numer- 
ous in the combination course. These 


weaknesses were not obvious in the sev- 


enth grade course devoted to speech 
alone. 


The individual weekly reports for 
students used in the second part of the 
experiment appeared to have value in 
addition to the coded record made in the 
first two semesters. The former seemed 
to be a successful method of helping in 
habits 


These reports were especially adapted to 


the formation of new speech 


the individual students. The code record 
was an evaluation of larger and more 
general teaching principles and was 
therefore especially adapted to the needs 
of teachers as well as to parents. As was 
stated earlier, seventh grade students 
seemed to prefer more specific and con- 
crete evaluations. With some revision 
both records will continue to be used as 
The daily, 
weekly, and quarterly evaluations will be 


the experiment progresses. 
considered in the light of complete 
school records more directly than has 
been the case in the past. While it is true 
that intelligence reading 
ability, interest tests, and health records 


quotients, 


have been available and have been used, 
they have not been studied as early, as 
thoroughly, and with as large a percen- 
tage of the class as will be the case in the 
next semester of the study. Exhaustive 
case histories with exceptionally handi- 
capped boys and girls contributed to 
marked and rapid 
speech. The same thorough method will 
be used next semester with all students 


improvement in 


whose speech difficulties differ only in 
degree and not in type of defect. 

The eighth graders were invited to 
write voluntary opinions of the third 
semester observation program. Thirty- 
two out of 34 students responded. Only 
one thought that any part of the semes- 
ter’s work was unsuccessful. 

From parents there were no unfavor- 
able comments and many favorable ones. 
These came in chance social meetings, 
during arranged school conferences, by 
telephone, and in notes on the quarterly 
report cards. 
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At the end of the third semester each 
faculty member whose class was visited 
was asked for his reaction to the program 
and for suggestions for improvement. 
Without exception these teachers stated 
that the speech teacher's observations 
had not been disturbing. The Science 
and Social Studies teachers noted specific 
instances of helpfulness to the subject 
matter taught as well as to the students’ 
speech. 

The speech teacher was convinced 
that observation was an important part 
of speech training procedure. Observa- 
tion was valuable, first because it follow- 
ed a period devoted to speech when each 
student was given a diagnosis of his 
speech needs and a plan for improve- 
ment. Second, observation served as a 
constant reminder in reforming speech 
habits. 
more truthful pupil understanding, be- 


Vhird, it resulted in deeper and 


cause it gave opportunity for long per- 
iods of uninterrupted observation with- 
out responsibility for directing a class. 
Fourth, it helped every student to ap- 
preciate how the principles of specch, 
presented in the regular class, functioned 
in and out of school. 

Since scientific studies show that prcg- 
ress in all of 
comes with understanding of specific 


the elements of speec’ 


needs by student as well as_ teacher, 
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another period of concentration on 
speech per se should be scheduled. This 
might come in the ninth, tenth, or elev. 
enth grades depending on the program 
offering of the high school. The second 
course might again be followed by ob- 
servation similar to the earlier program. 

This means that the ideal speech pro- 
gram would be continuous from the first 
to the last year of high school, i.e., the 
study of speech principles and student 
needs, alternating with teacher observa- 
tion in all speech activities in and out 
of classes. 

In recommending such a program it 
is not difficult to predict criticism from 
both teachers and administrators—teach- 
ers who see only the extra hours for con- 
ferences, observation, and consultation 
added to an already crowded program, 
and administrators who see only the 
wrecking of routine 
mounting educational costs. Adoption of 


orthodox and 
the plan will demand more teachers, 
more secretarial help, fewer classroom 
hours, scheduled time for observation, 
and program credit for consultation. It 
will increase the cost of education, but 
the American people want the very best 
educational opportunities for their chil- 
dren. They will not hesitate to pay for 
education, if teachers demonstrate worth- 
while returns for the expenditure. 
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SUGGESTED UNITS IN DISCUSSION AND DEBATE 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


KARL F. ROBINSON 
Northwesterp University 


and 
JOHN KELTNER 
lowa State Teachers College 


HIS second article, presenting sug- 

gested units in discussion and debate 
for secondary schools, draws its prin- 
cipal content from the outline’ of 
work done by the 37 members of the 
Public Speaking and Debate Division of 
the National High School Institute, held 
at Northwestern University from July 
23 to August 24, 1945. This outline was 
also used during the 1946 session. 

The staff considered it important for 
the students to acquire a knowledge of 
the theory, as well as to develop skill in 
the practice of argumentation as employ- 
ed in both discussion and debate. Peace- 

*Eprror’s Note: A description of this series 
and the first article, “Suggested Units In Acting 
and Stage Make-up for Secondary Schools,” will 
be found in the QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, 
XXXII (February, 1946), 71-76. 

1Mimeographed copies of this outline are 
available on request to persons writing to either 
author. 


2 Members of the staff included Alma John- 
son, formerly of Iowa State Teachers College, 


time Military Conscription, the high- 
school debate subject for the current 
year, was used in both discussions and 
debates. 

The outline which follows reveals the 
way in which the two activities, discus- 
sion and debate, supplement each other. 
At the conclusion of the course, the stu- 
dents prepared and mimeographed for 
distribution to the group and to inter- 
ested teachers and students, The Debate 
Syllabus, a publication which has been 
a traditional term project over the years. 
It included all evidence, discussion, and 
case outlines, as well as procedures which 
they developed during their study. 

The work listed in the units was cov- 
ered in approximately 25 sessions, most 
of which were two hours in length. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; Helen Schrader, Director of 
Women’s Debate, Northwestern University, 


Evanston, Illinois; and John Keltner, Iowa State 
Teachers College. 


OUTLINE FOR SUGGESTED UNITS IN DEBATE AND DISCUSSION 


General Objectives 


1. To learn the essential theory and principles of debate and discussion. 
2. To develop skill in reasoned discourse in both discussion and debate. 


3. To develop skill in reflective thinking. 


|. To develop an understanding of, and a consideration for, the opinions of others. 


on debate teams. 


5. To develop the ability to work cooperatively with other students in discussion groups and 


Unrr I. PREPARATION FOR ARGUMENTATION 


Specific Objectives 


1. ‘Lo develop an understanding of the place of debate and discussion in a democracy. 


and debate. 


To train students in the investigation and use of sources of information needed in discussion 


3. To become proficient in the selection and wording of subjects for discussion and propositions 


for debate. 


To develop skill in the analysis of a proposition. 















































Class Session 


VIL. Analysis of the Debate Proposition 
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lo improve the ability of the student to solve problems. 

Helpful teacher references on Unit I include: Alan Nichols, Discussion and Debate, Har- 
court Brace and Co., New York, 1941, Chapters I-VIII; James McBurney and Kenneth 
Hance, The Principles and Methods of Discussion, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1939; 
Henry Ewbank and J. J. Auer, Discussion and Debate, F. 8. Crofts & Co., New York, 1941.) 


I. The Place of Debate and Discussion in a Democracy 
Lecture 
\. The purpose of debate and discussion. 
B. The pattern of discussion as compared to that of debate. 
C. Contemporary uses of debate and discussion. 
Il. First Steps in Discussion 
Lecture 
A. Considerations on the selection of problems for discussion and debate 
B. Investigation of the problem. 
C. Preliminary investigation of the problem: using the library, collecting information, 
recording materials 


Activities 





A conducted tour of the library under the leadership of the librarian 
Ill. Analysis of the basic problem, using discussion methods. 
Activities 
\. Formulation and phrasing of the basic problem 
(The proposition for debate, e.g., Peacetime Military Conscription, can be divided 
so that small group discussions under the direction of the staff can be held.) 
B. Analysis of the basic problem underlying the debate proposition 
(Attention to present conditions, observable effects, causes, etc. Since this part of 
the assignment will come at the latter part of the hour, research activities in the 
library should be prepared and assigned before the conclusion of the session.) 
IV. Analysis of the Basic Problem (continued) 
Activities 
\. Setting the criteria for the solution to the problem should be included. 
B. The instructor should make clear the relation of this portion of the process to under- 
standing the issue of NEED in the affirmative debate case to be developed later 
V. Methods of Analysis (continued) 
Activities 
Possible solutions and evaluations of these solutions. 
\gain the work can be carried on in small discussion groups. It may be necessary 
to divide this particular phase. The first hour then would be spent in setting 
the groundwork for the discussion, i.e., getting the major solutions before the 
group and finding out what knowledge is needed. The second part should be 
spent in research by small groups assigned to work cooperatively in investigating 
the various specific solutions. 
VI. Methods of Analysis (continued) 
Activities 
Possible solutions and their evaluation (continued) 
From the previous preparatory stages this session should be devoted entirely to 
the discussion and evaluation of the solutions. 





Lecture and Discussion 

A. The distinction between the analysis of a proposition for debate and the analysis 
of a problem for solution should be restated and explained. 

B. Class discussion of Jssues, their purpose, methods for discovering them, etc., should 
be carried on with the group as a whole. 

(See J. M. O'Neill and Rupert Cortright, Debate and Oral Discussion, The Century 

Co., 1931, Chap. V; also Russell Wagner, Handbook of Argumentation, Ronald 

Press, 1938, Chap. I]; and Ray Immel and Ruth Whipple, Debating for High 

Schools, Ginn and Co., 1929, Chap. III.) 













































UNITS IN DISCUSSION AND DEBATE 


Analysis of the Debate Proposition (continued) 


Activities 
- \. In small discussion groups attempt to find the basic issues in the proposition for 
th debate. ' 
9: B. Each discussion group works as a study unit and prepares issues from the materials 
1.) 


that they have at hand. 
C. Each group then sends a representative to meet with representatives from other groups 
in a general session where the issues are considered in a forum discussion. 

IX. Analysis of the Debate Proposition (continued) 

\ctivities 
Panel discussion and forum on the issues of the debate proposition; session to include 
the whole group. 

\. Analysis of the Debate Proposition (continued) 
Special study of materials and information and of their relation to the issues of the 
proposition. 

\. This period should be under the direction of a member of the staff. 

- B. The basic purpose is to find material for case construction, which is related to the 
issues that have been discussed. 

C. It is wise to have careful supervision of this particular research period because of the 
essential nature of this phase of the program and the need for developing good 





habits of research. 
D. It is suggested that the supervisor check carefully on methods of research. 


dd Unrr Il. Construction or THE Desare Cast 
Specific Objectives 


1. To teach the form, methods, and technique of outlining argument. 


: 2. To develop the ability to organize the debate case. 
: 3. To learn the kinds, use, and tests of evidence. 

4. To secure an understanding of reasoning and to acquire skill in its use in argu 

mentation. 

5- To learn methods of support and development of the affirmative case. 

6. To acquire skill in developing and supporting the negative case. 
7 I. Methods of Outlining 

Lecture 

\. General methods of outlining. 

B. Applied methods of outlining as they relate to use in debate: case outlines and briefs. 

(Consult A. Craig Baird, Public Discussion and Debate, rev. ed., Ginn and Co, 
y 1937, Chap. VL.) 
5 Activities 
© Have students outline argumentative material that is given to them in written form. 
. This will provide the instructor with a device for determining just how much 
B work on this basic outlining needs to be done. 
Il. The development of the case from the issues 

Lecture on the development of the case from the issues 

A. Methods of divisions and partition. 

B. Methods of case construction. 
. C. Method and philosophy of: 

1. Burden of proof. 





2. Prima facie case. 
3. Presumption. 
s (See O'Neill and McBurney, op. cit., pp. 357-360. Also Carroll Lahman, Debate 
Coaching, H. W. Wilson and Co., 1936, pp. 157-160.) 
Ill. Methods of support 
Lecture 
The relationships between evidence and reasoning and their application to the case. 
(See O'Neill and Cortright, op. cit., Chaps. VII and VIII. Immel and Whipple, 
op. cit., Chaps. IIL and V; Wagner, op. cit., Chap. HL) 
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VL. 


VII. 


IX. 


I. 


IV. 
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Methods of support (continued) 

Activities 
In small groups have each person present both evidence and reasoning in support 
of some argument from the case which has been under consideration, 

\. This work should be informal in the group. 

B. Each person should present his argument and support. He will then submit to ques- 
tions from other members of the group. 

Methods of support (continued) 

Activities 

\. Again in small groups working cooperatively, develop an affirmative case. 

B. In a general session (to follow the group meetings and study period) representatives 
of each group should present the outline of the case which their group developed. 
rhis session should be a panel-forum type of presentation. 

\firmative Case 

\ctivities ‘ 

The entire session should be taken up with the general discussion and evaluation 
of the cases being reported by members of the panel, i.e., checking the reasoning and 
the evidence used to support the case. 

Negative Case 

Activities 
Develop a negative case in small group study as in V. 

Negative Case (continued) 

Activities 
Present the negative case as in VI. 

Methods of Support and Case Construction 

Activities 
rhis period should be a supervised research period to develop materials relating to 
both cases. 

Methods of Support and Case Construction (continued) 

Activities 
In small groups run a series of direct class discussions on the major issues of the 
debate. 

\. Have one person present the affirmative and one person present the negative case 
on an issue. Then have the group discuss the merits and weaknesses of the case. 

B. Have the group as a whole discuss the affirmative case on an issue and then discuss 
the negative case on that same issue. 

(For details see E. H. Paget, “Rules for the Direct Clash Debate Plan,” Quarrerty 
JOURNAL OF SprecH, NXITI, 431-433.) 


Unit IIL Reruration 


Specific Objectives 


To acquire an understanding of the nature, principles, and use of refutation. 


2. To understand fallacies, both regular and special types. 

3. To develop practical skill in refutation 

Methods of Refutation 

Lecture 

A. The methods and principles of refutation and rebuttal; their place in the debate; 
their use and misuse. 

B. Discuss fallacies, their detection and disposal 


Methods of Refutation (continued) 

Activities 

A. Demonstration of rebuttal and refutation before the whole group by members of 
the class. 

B. Evaluation of the demonstration and discussion of weakness and merits should follow 

the demonstration. 





















































UNITS IN DISCUSSION AND DEBATE 


Fallacies 





Lecture 
pose A. Expand the earlier presentation on fallacies. 
B. Show the relationship between the fallacies of reflective thinking and fallacies of dem- 
onstration. 
ace 1V. Methods of Refutation (continued) 
Activities 
\. In small groups have individuals present arguments; then allow others to refute them, 
This suggestion may be followed: 
1. Each member of the group presents an argument, either affirmative or negative. 
ives Another then refutes that argument as well as possible. 
ed. 2. The group then evaluates the work and proceeds to another argument. 
B. Prepared slips stating a single argument are distributed, each student receiving one. 
He prepares his refutation, then delivers it before the class. The group and instructor 
criticize. 
ion (Consult O'Neill and Cortright, op. cit., Chap. XI; O'Neill and McBurney, op. cit., 
ind Chap. XII; Baird, op. cit., Chaps. X, XI, XIL) 


Unit IV. Orat LANGUAGE AND DELIVERY 
Specific Objectives 
1. To understand the princples of effective delivery of argument. 
2. To develop proficiency in the delivery of argument. 
{. Methods of Delivery 
Lecture 
A. Use of language as it relates to argumentative discourse. 
B. Methods of delivery in argumentation. 









"7 il. Methods of Delivery and Style 
Activities 
Demonstration by members of the group in a short class debate. 
(See O'Neill and Cortright, op. cit., Chap. XIII) 
the 
Unir V. A Desate TOURNAMENT 
* Specific Objectives 
= 1. To provide experiences in competitive debating in which study of theory and practice 
can be applied. 
ad 2. To develop standards for criticism and to evaluate performance in debate with respect 
to them. 
3. To develop teamwork, a code of ethics, and sportsmanship among students participating 
in debate. 
In the hours which remain the group can very easily be organized into debate teams 
in order to provide experiences in competitive debate for each student. A suggested plan 
of organization follows: 
i. The Proposition 
The question used in the first four units, e.g., Compulsory Peacetime Conscription, 
or any other selected. 
il. Teams 
te, Two-speaker teams are recommended. Students should be allowed to express a first 
and second choice for partners and sides of the question. The schedule may be 
planned by the instructor, and posted with dates, opponents, and all essential infor- 
mation. 
ill. Chairman and Timekeepers 
of Students should be appointed for each of these duties. 
iV. Judges and Criticism 
~_" The instructor can serve as a critic judge with each student in the audience also sub- 
mitting his decision and reasons for it on a ballot prepared for the debates. Either a 











A a 
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shift of opinion or an ordinary type ballot may be used. The instructor should give 
a specific critique following cach debaic, stressing criteria for evaluation, standards, 
and accomplishments of individual debaters, rather than merely announcing a winner, 
VY. Length of Speeches 
Ihe length of speeches is determined by the length of the class hour. In a forty-five 
minute period, constructive speeches of six or seven minutes in length and rebuttals of 
two or three minutes could be used. Such a plan would-allow time for discussion and 
criticism. 
VI. Miscellaneous Arrangements 
If time permits, students should be permitted to debate both sides of the question. 
\s the schedule proceeds, the two strongest teams, as indicated by performance in class 
debates, may be selected to debate in a school assembly for a “championship” contest. 
Such a possibility is a strong motivation for good preparation in the tournament and 
is good training for the debaters. It should also be educationally valuable for the 
student body, as well as subtle publicity for the speech class. 
(See Carroll Lahman, op. cit., pp. 329-403: and Arnold Melzer, High School For- 
ensics, H. W. Wilson and Co., New York, 1936.) 


\ SHORT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DEBATE AND DISCUSSION 


Debate 


'. Baird, A. Craig, Public Discussion and Debate, (rev. ed.), Ginn & Co., Chicago, 1937. 

2. Ewbank, H. L. and J. Jeffrey Auer, Discussion and Debate, F. S. Crofts Co., New York, 1941. 

3. Foster, William T., Argumentation and Debate, Houghton Mifflin, New York, 1932. 

*4. Immel, R. K. and R. H. Whipple, Debating for High Schools, Ginn & Co., New York, 1929. 

5. Lahman, Carroll, Debate Coaching, H. W. Wilson & Co.. New York, 1936. 

6. Nichols, Alan, Discussion and Debate, Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1936. 

*>. O'Neill, J. M. and R. Cortright, Debate and Oral Discussion, D. Appleton-Century Co., New 
York, 1939. 

5. O'Neill, J. M. and J. H. McBurney, The Working Principles of Argument, Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1932. 

g. Pellegrini, Angelo, Argumentation and Public Discussion, D. C. Heath & Co., New York, 
1936. 

*10. Summers, H. B. and F. L. Whan, How to Debaie—A Textbook for Beginners, H. W. Wil 
son & Co., New York, 1940. 

11. Wagner, Russell, Handbook of Argumentation, Ronald Press, New York, 1936. 
*High School Texts. 


Discussion 


1. Baird, A. Craig, Discussion-Principles and Types, McGraw-Hill Co., New York, 1943. 
Fansler, Thomas, Discussion Methods for Adult Groups, American Association for Adult 
Education, New York, 1934. 

Fansler, Thomas, Effective Group Discussion: A Guide for Group Members, American 
Association for Adult Education, New York, 1936. 


no 


4. Garland, J. V. and M. G. Phillips, Discussion Methods, H. W. Wilson & Co., New York, 1940. 

5. Judson, Lyman and Ellen Judson, Modern Group Discussion, Wilson & Co., New York, 1937. 

6. Leigh, Robert, Group Leadership, W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 1937. 

7. McBurney, James and Kenneth Hance, The Principles and Methods of Discussion, Harper 
& Bros., New York, 1939. ; 

8. Studebaker, John, The American Way, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1935. 


MODELS FOR STUDY AND CLASS USE 
Debate 
1. University Debaters Annual, ed. Edith M. Phelps, H. W. Wilson & Co., New York. 


Discussion 


1. Northwestern University Reviewing Stand pamphlets. Published weekly, $.10 per copy or 
$1.00 for 26 issues. Address: Northwestern .University, Evanston, flinois. 

2. University of Chicago Round Table pamphlets. Published weekly, $.10 per copy. Address: 
University of Chicago Round. Table, Chicago 37, IHinois. 

3. Town Meeting of the Air bulletins. Published weekly, $.10 per copy. Address: Town Hall, 

Inc., New York 18, New York. 
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lo the Editor: 

[ am appalled to learn from a rubber 
samp on our \ssociation stationery, 
that the honored name of the National 
\ssociation of ‘Teachers of Speech has 
been changed to “Speech Association ol 
\merica.” Illness kept me away from 
Columbus and robbed me oi a chance 
to vote against the change, but I cannot 
let it pass without a word of protest. 

The new name is open to criticism 
grammatically, semantically, phonetical- 
ly and strategically. It will give some ol 


our colleagues a chance to ridicule us. 


The tendency to use nouns ior adyec- 
tives unnecessarily is common enough 
nowadays, but still deplored by those 
who use the language well. ‘The Histori- 
cal Society is not the History Society, nor 
the Mathematical Society the Mathemat- 
ics Society, though, to be sure, the M.L.A. 
is the Medern Language Association. 

The semanticists will have a field day 
pointing out that ours is not an associa- 
tion of speech (a meaningless phrase) 
but an association of teachers. 

Phe student of phonetics will find the 
new name about as pleasing as the famil- 
iar bit about the lady who sells sea shells, 
and for the same reasons. 

Finally, and more seriously, those who 
have cherished the history, traditions, 
and prestige of the National Association 
of Teachers of Speech, and who have 
lelt great pride in the growing and wide- 
spread recognition of its academic re- 
spectability and profound influence on 
education in the United States, will sin- 
cerely regret the scrapping of those gains 
in a stupid and unnecessary change of 
name. As a past president: of the Asso- 


ciation and past editor of the Quarterly 
Journal, I feel a distinct loss of enthusi- 
asm for an organization which is content 
to label itself by so meaningless a title. 
Sincerely yours, 
JouN DoLMAN, JR. 


lo Phoneticians: 


\ paper on Pronunciation in Print 
which I was scheduled to give at the Re- 
conversion Conference was necessarily 
cut short. Since the theme of this paper 
was an appeal for action on the part of 
the phonetics group, it seemed appro- 
prite to submit a condensed version for 
the Forum. 

Pronunciation in print, or the repre- 
sentation and description of speech 
sounds by means of type, in dictionaries 
and related works, is still a living, chal- 
lenging activity, especially to members 
of the phonetics group. The future holds 
a promise not only of talking diction- 
aries but also of a totally different de- 
velopment, strictly phonetic dictionaries. 
Ihe former are needed for pronuncia- 
tion-imitation, the latter for pronuncia- 
tion-analysis. Even in the age of the 
microphone, problems which carry over 
from the age of the press are with us— 
problems of phonetic symbols, modifiers, 
arrangement. Witness recent articles in 
Quarterly Journal of Speech (October, 
1945), and in Le maitre phonétique 
(January-June, 1945). We may help 
to solve practical and theoretical prob- 
lems of phonetics by restudying the past, 
conserving precious materials, and exer- 
cising influence on future alphabetic 
systems. In particular we could do worse 
than commemorate the centenary of 
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Alexander J. Ellis’s early phonetics, re- 
examine the contributions of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Association pioneer, 
Robert Morris Pierce, and become active 
as individuals or even as a group in the 
[.P.A. 

Incidentally, in the article just cited 
from Le maitre phonétique, Daniel Jones 
proposed to resurrect the Pitman sym- 
bols for the th sounds for a special use, 
dentalized ¢ and d, in Sudan languages. 
The alphabet on which Jones probably 
drew for these symbols could be more 
correctly named the Ellis-Pitman alpha- 
bet (1847). In fact, Ellis actually in- 
vented two of the three symbols men- 
tioned by Jones. (See the Phonetic Jour- 
nal (1848), p. 14.) In 1843, Alexander 
Ellis, on hearing of the first Birmingham 
Phonetic Festival, began corresponding 
with Isaac Pitman. In 1845 Ellis and 
Pitman first actually met. In the same 
year, Ellis purchased his Alphabet of 
Nature, which may be considered his 
first major contribution in book form. 
In 1848 Ellis became editor of the jour- 
nal which is now known in its complete 
series as Pitman’s Journal, the title for 
that year being phrased for the first time 
as the Phonetic Journal. In 1855 the first 
English phonetic dictionary, published 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, carried an introduc- 
tion by Ellis. It is not too late to cele- 
brate the one hundredth anniversary of 
Ellis’s early phonetics. 

Jones’s consideration of older symbols 
and also of possible re-arrangements in 
phonetic charts, recalls the fact that 
Robert Morris Pierce named his earliest 
phonetic alphabet a Gammakap, with 
labials at the right instead of the left. 
Pierce was editor and author of the ear- 
liest pronouncing dictionaries in English 
which made use of symbols recognized 
by the International Phonetic Associa- 
tion as belonging to their system. (See 
the review by Paul Passy in Le maitre 








phonétique (1905), pp. 139-141.) In his 
home at Lincoln, Massachusetts, Pierce 
has a treasury of manuscripts, which cry 
for publication; and he has documents 
which reflect phonetic history from Eng. 
lish alphabets to international alphabets, 
and these papers deserve suitable hous- 
ing in a library. 

Many other precious materials should 
be conserved now before they are lost 
or forgotten. We need better bibliogra- 
phy of phonetic periodicals, pronounc- 
ing dictionaries, phonetic alphabets. Is 
it too much to emulate Brown and Has- 
kell’s New York Public Library Brbliog- 
raphy of Shorthand 
many a lead for the phonetician) ? And 
what about using microfilm? 


(which contains 


We may not make the pioneer con- 
tributions of Ellis, Pitman, S. S. Halde- 
man, Andrew Comstock (editor of the 
first journal to be entitled Phonetic, in 
Philadelphia (18467), but there is still 
much to be done by individuals. So far 
as phonetic societies are concerned, the 
past depended mainly on national ones, 
such as the British and American Pho- 
netic societies and councils. We can join 
the world organization and elect mem- 
bers to its council. Let’s elect the best 
representatives from the United States 
and Canada. Some of these may be from 
the Modern Language Association or the 
Linguistic Society of America. But the 
phonetics group of the SPEECH Associa- 
TION OF AMERICA not only stands for a 
widespread and rapidly increasing pho- 
netic activity; it also contains in its mem- 
bership a few first-class phoneticians who 
could do good work on the I.P.A. Coun- 
cil of Administration which deals with 
such questions as how to indicate the 
introflex r, and all other problems of 
the alphabet. 

Bert EMSLey, 
Ohio State University 


February 13, 1946 
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THE FORUM 


MINUTES OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The meeting of the Committee was called to 
order at nine o'clock, Saturday, June 29, by 
Professor Alan H. Monroe, Chairman of the 
Committee. Those present were Professor Clar- 
ence I. Simon, Professor A. Craig Baird, and 
Professor Loren D. Reid. Dr. Wayne N. Thomp- 
son and Mrs. Constance Thurlow, of the As- 
sociation staff, also were present at the meeting 
and assisted the Committee in its deliberations. 

rhe following motions were passed: 

That the Association accounts be audited by 
an independent firm, beginning with the fiscal 
year 1940-47. 

That the Executive Secretary be bonded at 
$5,000, and that $4oo be allotted for insurance, 
including fire, theft, liability, and workmen's 
compensation. 

That the Executive Secretary be authorized to 
deposit $500 of this year’s surplus in the reserve 
fund instead of the $100 originally budgeted. 

The Committee checked the assets of the As- 
sociation, and found them to be, entirely in 
order as reported in this issue of THe QuARTERLY 
JouRNAL OF SPEECH; reviewed the various items 


of sales and expenditures; inspected the new 
headquarters of the Association, provided by the 
University of Missouri; and discussed possible 
future sources of revenue. Most of the time of 
the Committee was spent in reviewing the re- 
quests of officers and committees, and in formu- 
lating a budget for next year. 

The Committee passed the following resolu- 
tion: “The Committee expressed satisfaction 
with the efficiency with which the Executive 
Secretary and his staff have handled the finan- 
cial affairs of the Association.” 

Ihe proposed budget for the fiscal year 1946- 
{7 has been adopted by a mail vote of the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council. Under the pro- 
vision of the new Constitution, the budget for 
1947-48 fiscal year, will be drawn up by the 
Committee at the Chicago Convention, and pre- 
sented to the Executive Committee at one of 
the later meetings of the Council for approval. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ALAN H. Monroe, Chairman 
A. Craic Bairp 

CLARENCE T. SIMON 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Report of the Executive Secretary 
SALES 
July 1, 1945 to June go, 1946 


Memberships: 
Regular 
Sustaining Members 


(Unassigned income).. 1,797.50 $10,766.75 


Monographs 1,934.50 
Directory a 801.20 
Bulletin 6.00 


1,040.50 
1,423.50 


Miscellaneous Copies 
Placement Service 


Advertising: 
Quarterly Journal 2,591.50 
Directory 842.50 
Convention 161,00 3,595.00 
Interest on Government 
Bonds 5.00 
Convention Registrations 717-50 
Sale of Robotyper 234.06 
Special Items: 
Balance of Quarterly Jour- 
nal account with Detroit 
Post Office 22.28 
Balance from sale of Con- 
vention Luncheon tickets 25.90 
Authors’ share of cost of 1945 
Monographs tables 65.20 
Miscellaneous sales and 
services 113-39 


65.35 





$20,703.34 





ASSETS 
As of June 30, 1946 
Cash in Commercial Account S$ 683.395 
Petty Cash 1-34 
Petty Cash 4-34 
Reserve Fund: 
Savings Account 
Bonds: 
Series F: 
17—$ 25.00 Bonds $314.50 
3—$100.00 Bonds $222.00 
1—$500.00 Bond $370.00 
7—$100.00 Bonds $700.00 


$1,061.28 


1,606.50 2,667.78 








Accounts Receivable 694.01 
Stamps 117-79 
Current Assets {167.27 
Inventory of Publications at Cost 

(Balanced stock*) },200.92 
Office Equipment (less depreciation) 1538.42 
Type of Directory (stored at Artcraft 

Press) 127.50 
Stationery and Office Forms 135-65 


285.93 


$10,755.69 


Office Supplies 


* 8,500 copies of the QUARTERLY JOURNAL, rep- 
resenting surplus to meet the demands of re- 
turning members from the armed services, to 
supply current-year bound volumes for Sus- 
taining Members, and for promotional and good- 
will activities, are not included in inventory 
of publications. 









THE Qt 


EXPENDITURES 

july 1, 
Publications: 
(COUARTERLY 


JOURNAI $5,718.86 


Monographs 818.34 
Directory 637.59 
Special Printings 160.00 
Old Copies 19.65 
Mimeographing and Miscel 
laneous Printing: 
Supplies 797-98 
New Solicitations {15-00 
Renewals 212.95 
Placement Service 21.30 
Convention 216.57 
Sustaining Members $3.05 
Postage and Distribution 1345-17 
Clerical 3,858.69 


Fxecutive Vice-President 800.00 


Committees 
Secretary 


Ollicers and 
Executive 


1945-40 SOL. 
President, 1945 30.00 
President, 1946 a7 ws 
Committee on Con 

temporary Public 

\ddress 3.50 


BUDGET OF 


IRTERLY JOURNAI 


1945 to June go, 1946 


S 7384-41 


» 2.390 a 


SPEECH 


Fiscal Year July 1 


Publications: 


QUARTERLY JOURNAI S5 600.00 
Speech Monographs 1,850.00 
Directory 600.00 
Special Printing 500.00 
Old Copies 100.00 


Printing and Mimeographing: 
Stationery and Supplies 
New Solicitations 


Renewals 225.00 
Placement 200.00 
Convention 550.00 
Sustaining Members $5.00 
Postage and Distribution 1,225.00 
Clerical Expense {500.00 
Executive Vice-President 1 400.00 
Officers and Committees 600.00 


Ss 8,650.00 


2,000.00 


OF SPEECH 


Speech Education 
Committee 5.34 
Convention 


Executive Secretary's Stipend 


Commissions 

Bank Charges 

Binding for Sustaining Mem 
bers 

Office Equipment 

Office Supplies 

Insurance 


Reserve Fund 
American Council on Educa 
tron 


Moving Expense 


Special Items 


220.14 
734-66 
500.00 
$24.50 


64.89 


502.00 
557-50 
{40.25 

i ow 


500.00 


100.00 


{92.52 


205.00 


A.S.C.A. share of convention 
fees 

\.E. L.A. share of convention 
fees 


State and regional dues paid 
Members 


for Sustaining 
Refunds 
Directory Listing 
Deposit on Metal for 1946 
Directory 


Petty Cash 
Convention Fee Rebate 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


1946 to June go, 1947 


Convention Expense 
Executive Secretary's Stipend 
Commissions 
Bank Charges 
Binding 
Ofthce Equipment 
Office Supplies 
Insurance 
Reserve Fund 
Secretary's bond 
pendent audit 
American Council on Educa 
tion 
Contingency fund for in- 
creased Costs of Labor and 
Materials 


and inde 


100.96 


Qn or 
0.25 
50.50 


5 oOo 


e7.- 
127.50 


600.00 
500.00 
350.00 
65.00 
600.00 
{50.00 
150.00 
{00.00 
100.00 


85.00 


100.00 


665.00 


GRAND Torat 
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550.01 


$20,939.65 





11,790.00 


$22,500.00 
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HOWARD GILKINSON, Editor 














The Role of Speech in the Secondary School. 
Prepared for THe BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL 
\SSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
by the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech with the assistance of the American 
Educational Theatre Association, the Ameri- 
can Speech Correction Association, the As- 
sociation for Education by Radio: FRANKLIN 
H. KNowrr, Committee Chairman. Washing- 
ton, D. ¢ 
School Principals of the National Education 


National Association of Secondary 


\ssociation, November, 1945, pp. 9-160. 51.00, 


Any discussion concerning the place of speech 
training in the secondary school curriculum 
must necessarily be of interest to all teachers 
of speech. When the discussion takes the form 
of a report prepared with painstaking care 
and in exhaustive detail by recognized leaders 
in the various fields of speech, we cannot fail 
to accord it a place as one of the significant 
contributions to the literature of speech educa- 
tion. It would be difficult, I believe, to overes 
timate the importance of The Role of Speech 
in the Secondary School, a report prepared 
specifically for high school principals under the 
supervision of a committee headed by Franklin 
H. Knower and composesd of the following 
members: Willadell Allen, Gladys I 
Herschel L. Bricker, W. 
kenneth G. Hance, Harry Heltman, Evelyn 
Morford, Katherine A. 
Ommanney, Karl F. Robinson, Joseph F. Smith, 
Ruth H. Thomas, I. Keith Tyler, Karl R. Wall- 
ace, Andrew T. Weaver, and W. Hayes Yeager. 


Borchers, 


Norwood  Brigance, 


honigsberg, Cyretta 


\s stated by Principal Pierre A. Tracy in 
the foreword, “The clarification of the place 
of speech in the total education of youth 
has long been needed.” It might be added that 
such clarification has too often been under- 
taken by those who through lack of under- 
standing of the objectives and methods of speech 
teachers and, indeed, through ignorance of 
the field itself, have not been qualified to 
assign a place to speech in any curriculum. 
One of the noteworthy aspects of the present 
report is that the “place of speech” has been 


clarified by those competent to do so. 


The report has been divided into four parts: 


“The Speech Curriculum,” “Basic Skills in 


Speaking,” “Fundamental Speech Activities,” and 
“Speech Curriculum Planning.” 

Part One, “The Speech Curriculum,” empha 
sizes not only the unique contribution which 
speech training can make to the education of 
the high school student, but also the importance 
of proper integration of speech training with 
the rest of the high school curriculum. Declar 
ing that “functional emphasis has always been 
the motivating factor in worthwhile speech 
training,” the authors hew to the line of their 
opening statement, “A proper speech program 
in high school is designed to make all boys 
and girls more effective when they talk.” 

Closely adhering to the general principles 
established in Part One, the contributors to 
Parts Two and Three progress to the more 
specific, “Basic Skills in Speaking,” and “Founda 
mental Speech Activities.” The former is com 
posed of four chapters—‘The Progress of Basic 
Skills in Speaking,” “Voice and Articulation Im 
provement,” “The Personal and Social Develop- 
ment through Speech,” and “Speech Defects.” 

The first of these presents a valuable outline 
of the objectives of a program of basic skills, 
stressing particularly the details of a systematic 
training program for “the great group having 
‘inadequate’ and normal speech.” The second 
discusses the need for a program of speech 
improvement in the secondary and primary 
schools. In the third chapter, the authors 
deal with speech in its relationship to person 
ality, objective attitudes, self-sufficiency, and 
social responsibility, as well as, manner in 
which it relates to counseling and informal 
social activities. Part Two is concluded with 
an enumeration of various common speech de 
fects and suggestions for the assistance of speech 
defectives through the high schools. 

In the exposition of “Fundamental Speech 
\ctivities,” the first chapter is devoted to dis 
cussion, public speaking, and debate with sug 
gestions for the organization and conduct of 
elassroom programs in these activities. Of special 
interest in the treatment of discussion, which 
is carefully defined in all its implications, and 
the various methods and forms described. 

Chapters on oral reading and dramatics which 
follow depict the part which these areas of 
the speech program can be made to play in 
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the development and growth of the high school 
student, both as a person and as a citizen. Of 
the several sections dealing with dramatics, per- 
haps the most valuable is the concluding one, 
which discusses the organization of a well-round- 
ed drama program. 

In the discussion of radio and speech edu- 
the 
sideration of broadcasting as it “improves the 
Explaining the manner 


cation, authors limit themselves to a con- 
teaching of speech.” 
in which broadcasting, used as a teaching aid, 
may assist in making the student conscious of 
his voice, his speaking style and achievement, 
and the primacy of ideas, they point out that 
broadcasting also is of real benefit in developing 
listening ability as well as certain “valuable 
social qualities not usually stimulated by speech 
work.” 

Che place of speech in the extra curricular 
exclusively in 


considered almost 


Justifying this viewpoint in 


program is 
terms of contests. 
an introduction which brings out the import- 
ance of the inescapable factor of competition, 
of the 


extra curricular program in speech before pro- 


the authors launch into a brief history 
ceeding to an enumeration of the various types 
of speech contests and delineation of certain 
problems involved in administration and judg- 
ing. 

Ihe concluding section of The Role of Speech 
in the Secondary School is devoted to the prob- 
lems of speech curriculum planning. Points 
which are taken up include the integration of 
speech with other subjects in the high school 
curriculum, typical speech programs in both 
large and small high schools, tests for evaluating 
performance, and, finally, a rather in- 
inventory for evaluating a high school 


speech 
clusive 
speech 

The 
speech 


program. 
selected bibliography of high school 


texts which is appended to the report 


should be of interest and value to those in the 
secondary school field. 
G. E. DENSMORE, 


University of Michigan 


* > * 


Speech for All. By LyMAN M. Fort. New York: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1945; pp. viii4-336. $1.05. 
This text is especially designed for first 

year speech students in the junior high school. 
It is “Speech 

Production” back- 

ground, the need, and the opportunities for 

good speech; a discussion of the tools, mate- 


divided into three parts. 


presents the general 


rials, and the instrument (voice) of expression; 
the product for expression, i.e., the actual plan- 
ning of the formal speech. In “Speech Composi- 
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tion” prominent place is given to the listener in 
the speech situation. Explanation of the use 
of critical thinking is given along with methods 
The third part 


and 


for detecting false reasoning. 


is called “Formal Speech” includes the 
study of parliamentary procedure, debate, and 
dramatics. 

Mr. Fort does not pretend to exhaust any 
of the various topics, but gives a “gentle” intro- 
duction to each in a style which, though simple 
and easy to follow, allows for concise and in- 
formative content. 


Abundant illustrations of real life people 
and activities plus some cartoons make this 
book all the 


beginner. 


more attractive for the young 
Long lists of suggested exercises at 
the end of each chapter offer the student a 
challenge and serve as a guide and help to 
the teacher. 

Howard W. TOWNSEND, 
University of Texas 
* > > 


The Use of 
BARKER. 


Drama. By 
Princeton: 


HARTLEY GRANVILLE- 


Princeton University 

Press, 1945; pp. 91. $1.50. 

This little book, No. 5 in the series of Prince- 
ton Books in the Humanities, is edited by the 
author from a series of lectures he delivered at 
Princeton in 1944. 

Mr. Granville-Barker is always a stimulating 
writer, and if one occasionally disagrees with 
because that is in- 


his conclusions, it is only 


evitable when a writer formulates so many of 
them and packs his writing with such a vast 
number of critical observations about so many 
One think 


heads of under- 


controversial matters. would this 
book a little the 


graduates, but it ought to be required reading 


over most 
for graduate students of the drama, and for 
all members of the A.E.T.A. 

The lectures are grouped under three main 
headings. The first group, on the Arts in Gen- 
the the 
most penetrating, for the author is at his best 
The 
Education, is rather less original; 


eral, is much most interesting and 


as a philosopher and _ critic. second, on 
Drama in 
and though it contains some interesting sug- 
gestions, the experienced classroom teacher will 
detect in it a degree of vagueness and a lack 
of realism about practical teaching problems, at 
least as found in American colleges. This part 
of the book is concerned, not with acting drama, 
but with drama study in the classroom; it ideal- 
izes such study, but offers many commonplace 
methods as if they were new ideas. The third 
Theatre That Might 
of Mr. 


group of lectures, on A 


restatement Granville- 


Be, is largely a 
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Barker’s previously well-known views on the 
place of the theatre in our cultural pattern 
and on its organization. 
The first part alone would justify the book, 
however, and is highly recommended. There 
are provocative comments on Basic English, 
on the values and difficulties of speech training, 
on the weaknesses of bureaucratic civilization, 
on the importance of good listening (to the 
actor and others), and on the nature of the 
arts, including drama. Though himself a pro- 
fessional actor, director, and dramatist, the 
author makes no case for professional or voca- 
tional training in the drama, and the central 
point of his discussion may be found in the 
statement (p. 28) that “the influence of the arts 
in education is, of course, chiefly indirect. But 
it is prevasive. It gives a man poise, a point 
of view, sets up for him a general standard of 
quality. It helps .refine his faculties, mature 
his perceptions, gives balance to his judgment.” 
Many lovers of the theatre will be pained to 
find the Princeton Press joining the society of 
those who misspell the word. One expects Life, 
Time, and the daily papers to spell it “theater” 
but hardly a humanistic university. It is so 
spelled in only two other books out of several 
hundred theatre books on the reviewer's shelves 
which include The Exemplary Theatre, by 
Harley Granville-Barker); and to one who reads 
Theatre Arts, patronizes the Theatre Guild, and 
reads hundreds of theatre programs every year, 
the spelling “theater” is almost as jarring as the 
pronunciation “Joolliette” (for “Juliet”). A mi- 
nor matter, perhaps, but the influence of such 
things is “indirect,” and “pervasive.” 
Joun DOLMAN, Jr. 
University of Pennsylvania 
. > > 

Speech and the Teacher. By SetH A. FrssENDEN. 

New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 

1946; pp. 1-290. $2.50. 

This book is for teachers in training, iLe., 
teachers in general, not those who plan to be 
teachers of speech. No doubt there is a need 
for such a text. To an increasing extent teach- 
ers colleges are requiring speech education for 
all their students, and a text is needed which 
is specifically adapted to the basic course in 
such institutions. The general classroom teach- 
er needs good personal speech and _ should 
possess some skill in specialized uses of speech. 
He should know how speech can be used in 
educational procedures, and he should be able 
to help his students with their speech prob- 
lems. The author's recognition of the special 
heeds of teachers in training is indicated by 
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the chapter title of Speech and the Teacher: 
“Teaching and the Teacher,” “Speech and the 
Teacher,” “Voice and Articulation,” “Teaching 
with Speech,” “The Teacher and the Student's 
Speech,” “Promoting Pupil Growth,” “Group 
Discussions,” “Public Speaking.” The _ titles 
indicate an adequate analysis of needs of the 
students for whom the book is intended. Greater 
emphasis on speech as a tool for social adjust- 
ment would not be out of place. 

This book is interesting as a source of in- 
formation and suggestions about the teacher's 
use of speech in the educational process. Many 
direct quotations are used to elaborate topic 
sentences. Part of the text, however, seems to 
be written for the prospective teacher and 
another part appears to be directed to the 
pupil in the classroom. This “slanting,” inten- 
tional or unintentional, was confusing for the 
reviewer. 

The soundness of some of the ideas ex- 
pressed in the chapter on voice and articula- 
tion may be questioned. “From the chest air 
is- forced through the larynx which vibrates, 
creating a sound that is amplified and toned 
in the resonating chambers” (p. 64). This 
statement fails to indicate specifically the part 
of the larynx which vibrates to produce voice. 
“Above the laryngeal section, near the base 
of the tongue, is a valve which drops down 
to cover the air tube when we swallow” (p. 66). 
rhe complicated act of swallowing involves 
the upward and forward movement of the 
laryngeal structure, and as a result, the epi- 
glottis is pushed down, thereby covering the 
glottis. “These cords, as they vibrate, create 
not only a basic or fundamental tone, but 
also overtones” (p. 67). This assumption is ac- 
cepted so widely that it passes for a fact, 
although it has never been scientifically es- 
tablished. “Note that as you whisper them [the 
vowels] in that order, there is a progressive 
lowering of the pitch of the whisper” (p. 74). 
Pitch is an accoustical phenomenon found only 
in phonated speech. “It [the tongue] is at- 
tached to the hyoid bone, which is_ part 
of the larynx” (p. 84). The reviewer has 
never seen a statement which identified the 
hyoid bone as part of the larynx. The larynx 
is suspended from the hyoid bone. “Velum 
activity affects the quality of all vowels and 
principally the consonants k, g, and ng” (p. 86). 
g” are 


The sounds represented by “k” and 
not affected by the absence of the velum activity 
any more than are the sounds represented by 
although the 


the letters “p,” “b,” “t” and “d, 
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former are classified as “lingua-velar’ sounds. 

Ambiguous instructions accompany Chart No. 
I (General Speech Diagnosis) and “time” is 
classified as an aspect of voice. Since “time” 
occurs in whispered speech, it is an aspect 
of articulation. As a whole, the discussion of 
voice production and improvement is very 
limited and contains many questionable state- 
ments. 

Three charts for the evaluation of speeches 
appear at the conclusion of the chapter on 
public speaking. In the first of these, ten- 
point scales are used with high numbers in- 
dicating favorable traits. Five- or seven-point 
scales are more common in current research. 
In the second chart there is a numerical evalua- 
tion system in which the smallest numbers 
indicate favorable characteristics. The shift in 
method may prove confusing to the teacher 
and student. The third chart would be more 
useful if it permitted some type of numerical 
evaluation, and thereby provided data from 
which a profile could be drawn. 

This book presents a philosophy of speech 
education with which I am wholly in accord, and 
contains material of value for all teachers. 
Nevertheless, I would bé reluctant to recom 
mend its use in the required fundamentals 
of speech course in my college. The chapter 
on voice and articulation has worthy = ob- 
jectives, but the misinformation in it lessens 
its value. Oral reading, in which the teacher 
needs some skill, could be more adequately 
treated. The chapter on group discussion has 
many good characteristics, yet a direct pre- 
sentation of the five commonly recognized steps 
in discussion would give students using this 
text a method of attacking any problem. The 
subject of public speaking is more adequately 
developed. However, a most important factor 
in learning to speak effectively is not mentioned: 

use of the central idea. 

F. Lincotn D. Houmes, 
Illinois State Normal University 


» . - 


Radio Research, 1942-43. Edited by Pau F. 
LAZARFIELD and FRANK STANTON. New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1944; pp. 1-599. 
$5.00. 

This unit in the series of publications from 
the Office of Radio Research is a collection of 
studies in widely varying phases of research 
in radio. Some of the original investigations 
were done by members of the Radio Research 
staff; in other instances research by independent 


groups is summarized or utilized for purposes of 


synthesis or comparison. The 1942-1943 edition 
has more than a score of contributing authors, 
writing on a number of special topics. In a 
short review it is possible only to indicate 
sketchily some of the interesting materials 
which the reader can find in this valuable 


publication. 


The first division of the books deals with 
the daytime serials. In an analysis of the serial 
listener Herta Herzog makes use of four studies: 
one by CBS, one by the office of Radio Re- 
search, one in cooperation with Elmo Roper, 
Inc., and another in cooperation with F. L, 
Whan at Wichita 


sions of these investigations are in substantial 


University Ihe conclu- 


agreement for the items on which they over 
lap, and are nonconflicting in other respects. 
Although the serial listeners believe they get 
much “help” from the programs, Herzog be- 
lieves that the advice and help received from 
such shows is likely to be generalized and hence 
has little real, intimate, and specific value 
Rudolf 


the content of a large number of serials—mosily 


Arnheim presents an analysis of the 


American—and expresses the opinion — that 
such programs could be a greater force for 
character development, learning, and citizenship. 
He suggests some ways in which this might be 
accomplished. Helen Kaufman reports that the 
listeners to different serials differ little in their 
primary characteristics, although some varia 
tions in age, education, and income are noted 
There is a section on radio in wartime. The 
principles on which OWL based its work and 
the steps taken to implement the plan of op- 
eration are summarized efficiently. A chapter 
on radio audience research in Great Britain may 
surprise American readers who believe that 
BBC operates solely on the basis of the slogan, 
“We do not give them what they want; we 
give them what they ought to have.” ‘Three 
methods are used by BBC to ascertain listenet 
wishes and reactions: a continuous quantitative 
survey by the interview method; a listener panel; 
and local correspondents who constantly gather 
opinions. An analysis of the structure and con 
tent of German newscasting is given, and there 
is a chapter on German radio propaganda em- 
ployed during the Battle of France. The serious 
student of social psychology will feel at home 
in reading the latter, which wraps up simple ob 
servations in majestic subdivisions. A chapter 
called “Some Principles of German Propa 
ganda and Their Applications to Radio” 3 
misnamed. It is really a summary of the 


techniques employed by German propagandists. 
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“Radio in Operation” is the title of another 
section, which includes a description of the 
Program Analyzer, and a report on some of 
its applications with examples of conclusions 
which it has produced for specific programs. 
In spite of the weaknesses of this method of 
research, it seems to have some practical applica- 
tions which make it a_ useful instrument. 
this edition of Radio Research contains some 
interesting additions to earlier studies of music 
in radio. The Weekly Audience Coverage Index 
is described as a method which combines data 
on song availability with the relative size of 
the audience to get an ACI rating. The scar- 
city of good “fighting songs” is pointed out 
in a discussion of popular music and = war 
morale 

Another section carries the title, “Progress 
in Listener Research,” and includes a_ dis- 
cussion of the tendency of listeners to shift 
from one particular program to another. Data 
derived from studies of these shifts are im- 
portant in discovering the listeners’ specific 
interests in certain programs, in studying “‘sta- 
tion inertia” (the listeners’ tendency to remain 
tuned to the same station), and in analyzing 
the similarity of appeals among different pro- 
grams. Ihere is danger, however, in the tend- 
ency of the experimenters to assign their own 
subjective interpretations to the listeners’ rea 
sons tor shifting from one program to another. 
Other reports in this section deal with non 
listeners, interviewer bias, psychology of radio 
commercials, and the sampling of listeners’ 


opinions of programs through questionnaires. 


The last section of Radio Research, 1942-43 
is called “The Good Neighbors.” It includes a 
report of Program Analyzer tests of two educa- 
tional films and an analysis of biographies found 
in popular magazines. While the hemispheric 
solidarity of all media of mass communication 
can be easily grasped, it cannot so readily be 
understood why these chapters are included in 
this volume. The following explanation appears 
in the preface of the book: “As time goes on, it 
becomes increasingly evident that the field of 
radio research will ultimately merge with the 
study of magazines, newspapers, films and 
television into one broader discipline of com- 
munications research.” In testimony to the 
desirability of this development, the authors 
included the reports on films and magazines. 

The studies from the Office of Radio Research 
constitute a significant and valuable series. Such 
research and published summaries of research 


There is even greater need 


are badly needed. 
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for an annual volume of radio research which 
organizes and synthesizes nation-wide studies 
in a manner similar to that begun by F. H 
Lumley in 1934 with his Measurement in Radio. 
SHERMAN P. Lawton, 
University of Oklahoma 
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Clinical Audiometry. By C. C. Buncn. St. Louis: 

C. V. Mosby Co., 1943; pp. 186. 

Here is an extremely valuable book for all 
persons who are interested in using the audi 
ometer. It covers the testing of hearing, author 
itatively and completely. Readers who lack tech 
nical background will appreciate the careful 
writing and liberal use of good illustrations 
which make this book entirely understandable 
for the average student or teacher. 

From a historical viewpoint this book is es- 
pecially interesting. Dr. Bunch had a part in 
the evolution of the modern audiometer; he de 
veloped one of his own while working at the 
State University of lowa where he was associated 
with Dr. Seashore who had built an earlier 
audiometer in 1899. The history of the develop 
ment of the modern audiometer is written fully 
and interestingly. Dr. Bunch has included more 
pictures of older devices for testing hearing than 
can be found in any other writing on this sub 
ject. 

The practical nature of the whole book makes 
it especially useful for speech teachers and stu 
dents. Instructions for the use of the audiom 
eter as well as information for interpreting test 
results are given in considerable detail. Rather 
than prescribing one testing technic, Dr. Bunch 
presents basic principles of an adequate testing 
procedure, allowing for the individual approach 
with particular types of subject; nevertheless, 
Dr. Bunch does describe his own testing pro 
cedure, and gives the reasons why he chose each 
detail in his testing situation. Such a thorough 
discussion of the use of the audiometer as well 
as the possible interpretations of the results is 
much needed. 

HaroLp WESTLAKE, 
Northwestern University 


. . al 


Literary Study and The Scholarly Profession. 
By Harpin Crate. Seattle: University of Wash 
ington Press, 1944; pp. Xili+-150. $2.25. 

In ten lectures delivered at the University of 
Washington in 1944, primarily under the 
Walker-Ames Fund, Professor Hardin Craig, the 
eminent Shakespearean and Renaissance scholat 


undertook analysis and appraisal of literary 
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study as it is and as it should be in American 
universities. The texts of these lectures are now 
published as a collection of more or less sequen- 
tial essays. Professor Craig proposed to define, 
illustrate, and defend the business of the 
scholar-teacher in humanistic subjects. What 
we now have, rather casually organized and 
digressively developed, are the animadversions 
and sententiae of one of our noted elder scholars, 
on colleges and universities, faculty and students 
work and anti-work, intellect and anti-intellect, 
standards and no standards, the right way and 
the current way in our academic life. Professor 
Craig views our world from the crest of long 
experience, but through the distorting medium 
of a great war in progress. 

The first three lectures handle successively 
the propositions that (1) the logic of probability 
is peculiarly the province of the literary scholar; 
(2) that the literary scholar can be and should 
be more nearly universal, much less specialized 
in his competence than he currently tends to be; 
and (3) that imaginative insight is an essential 
quality in the literary scholar and a_ necessary 
development in the young person whom he 
teaches. 

The remaining seven lectures (“Opportunities 
in Humanistic Study,” “Methods of Operation,” 
“The Academical Institution,” “The Function 
of Literature,” “The Power of Truth,” “The 
Equipment of the Scholar,” “Colleges and Uni- 
versities in a Post-War World’) can hardly be 
said to develop central themes, though each 
does something with the implications of its 
title. In these, however, as in the first three 
essays also, the digressive passages and diver- 
sionary dicta expose and re-expose the many 
facets of the author’s mature and congenial 
wisdom. 

Many college and university teachers and 
scholars will recognize in these lectures most 
of the lamentations which often suffuse our 
lunch-table conversation about our profession, 
our standards, 
administrations, and the 


our students, our deans and 
intellectual climate 
(both facuity and student) in which we struggle. 
Some of us will think Professor 
narrow and conservative, too complaining or 


too sadly wistful at the changes which are com- 


Craig too 


ing to the academic world which we like to 
remember or to imagine as once existing. Others 
will find in his remarks confirmation of all 
which they themselves have long seen and feared 
—those influences and symptoms leading to the 
abandonment of the true intellectual function 


of university education. They will hasten to 





endorse his prescriptions for our salvation: re. 
turn the universities to the faculties; do more 
and do it better; put intellectual excellence back 
into good repute with faculty and with students; 
let graduate study center in research. There is 
little doubt that Professor Craig diagnoses many 
of our ailments. There may be some question 
that the case is as serious as he thinks, or that 
the remedies are as simple. 

These essays are worth reading, or at least 
sampling liberally, but those persons who have 
time to read only one small book on the general 
subject had better devote their time to Hoyt 
H. Hudson's Educating Liberally (See QuaRtEr- 
LY JOURNAL OF SprrecH, February, 1946). 


DonaAtp C. BRYANT, 


Washington University 


Speech. By Anprew ‘THomMas WeEAveR and 
Giapys Louise Borcuers. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1946. pp. 1-566. 
$1.96 
This book was written for senior high school 

students. As is true of many textbooks in speech 
at that level, it covers a broad list of topics. 
Basic elements, such as visible action, voice, 
pronunciation, and language, are taken up in 
the first part of the book followed in other 
parts by separate chapters on many speech 
forms and situations: conversation, classroom 
speaking, story telling, interpretative reading, 
dramatics, public speaking, discussion, debating, 
parliamentary procedure, radio speaking, tele- 
phoning, interviews and conferences, dictating 
letters, buying and selling, business speeches, 
going to college, life vocations. The breadth 
and length of the list of topics are consistent 
with the authors’ declared intention: “We are 
more concerned about our speech in informal 
everyday situations than we are about speech 
in more formal performances on the public 
platform. Successful public speaking is a great 
accomplishment, but efficient private speech 
is more important for most of us.” 


Four major educational objectives serve as 
a general frame of reference, as a device for 
motivating student interest, and as a basis for 
determining the divisioning of the book: (1) 
self-realization, (2) happy social relationships, 
(3) good citizenship, and (4) economic effic 
iency. The authors evidently experienced some 
difficulty in deciding under which of the four 
headings some of the chapters should fall. This 
was not due to an absence of or any vagueness 
in the connections of the content of chapters 
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to the general objectives; it arose because of a 
multiplicity of relationships. 

This is, of course, a major publication in the 
field of speech; it is offered as a complete text 
for the age level for which it is intended and 
it was written by persons who have experience 
and skill in the art of textbook writing as well 
as in pedagogy. Such a book invites more than 
one kind of comment from a reviewer, for it is 
significant in at least three, somewhat different 
ways. It is a sign of the drift or trend at the 
educational level for which it was written. 
Despite its basically practical purposes, such a 
book is almost certain to contain statements of 
interest to the research worker and the theorist. 
Finally, and most important, it represents a 
strategic use of language for the purpose of 
assisting the student toward the full develop- 
ment of his potentialities in speech. 

The authors’ use of the four educational ob- 
jectives bespeaks an awareness on their part 
of certain major contemporary developments, 
and to general education. At some times and 
places teachers of speech are being called upon 
to make a contribution to general education in 
one or both of two ways: (1) to combine forces 
with teachers in other fields in planning and 
teaching courses which integrate speech with 
writing and other subjects, (2) to re-examine the 
content of courses labeled “speech” and_ reor- 
ganize them along lines which will increase 
their contribution to the general development 
of the student. The book is planned to meet 
either objective; it could serve in connection 
with whatever elements of speech instruction 
are included in an_ integrated course, and, 
as previously indicated, it deals with many 
“informal everyday situations.” 

The reader whose interests run toward theo- 
retical considerations will doubtless note the 
brief appearance of the Watsonian doctrine of 
the intimate relationships 


among speaking, 


thinking, and muscular activity. We are told 
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that “speech skill and mental competence de- 
velop together.” It is hard to reconcile this 
theory with the fact that there is so much 
empty-headed talking, and with the results of 
factor analysis in which comprehension of words 
(V) and verbal fluency (W) have shown so little 
correlation with each other that they have come 
to be regarded as independent abilities. Per- 
haps, however, in some qualified sense the 
quoted statement is acceptable. At least all will 
agree that speech skill and mental competence 
should develop together, and no doubt do when 
teachers of speech require their students to 
put their best intellectual efforts into their 
pedagogical receives 
strong support in this book, for “thought” is 
included among the four basic elements of 


speeches. That policy 


speech, and “poor material” is listed as one 
of the “common weaknesses of classroom speak- 
ing.” 

Of course, little space in Speech is devoted to 
abstract theory. As a practical textbook, it de- 
serves a high rating. It possesses a number of 
particularly strong points. The language employ- 
ed is well suited to the comprehension and inte- 
rests of the students for whom it is intended. ‘The 
authors reach the student, not by thinning the 
content, but by connecting it with the ex- 
perience of the reader. The style is clear and 
interesting, and yet there is no loss of dignity. 
The book is especially strong, too, in the abund- 
ance and quality of its test and exercise materi- 
al. Here especially the authors make good 
use of their experience in teaching. These 
materials provide the teacher with a wide choice 
of projects and activities around which to 
build a _ fruitful course. There are many 
sketches and pictures. If such visual supple- 
ments have value, these should, for they usually 
contain a point which is related to the conteni 
and purpose of the books. 

Howarp GILKINSON, 


University of Minnesota 
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MARIE HOCHMU TH, Fdito) 
RHE LPORIC PUBLIC ADDRESS AND al of ¢ onsulting Psychology, X\ January 
RADIO February, 1946), 45-50. 


“The Mechanics of Sell 
Opportunity, XLVI 


BrRowAson, Lewis C., 
ing: Operation No. 2,” 
(June, 1946), 24, 25. 
Success in sales work is “more a matter of 

dealing with the human mind and emotions 

than it is a matter of dealing with all other 
factors combined.” As a result of analyzing 
thousands of sales talks over a period of twenty 
vears, the writer concludes that “nearly three 
quarters of all needless failures in the use of 
any sales talk will be found caused by the 
salesman's neglect to get agreement.” The theory 


of securing agreement is discussed 


CoTTeRMAN, C. D., “Your Discussion Group,” 
Ohio Schools, XXIV (March, 1946), 100ff. 
Ihe Discussion Group offers “one of the best 

in-service training programs available at the 

present time.” The writer discusses the activities 
of Ohio Discussion Groups sponsored by the 

Association of Secondary School Prin- 


School 


National 


cipals and the Ohio High Principals 


\ssociation. 


pe Lacuna, Grace A., “Communication, the Act, 
and the Object with Reference to Mead,” The 

Journal of Philosophy, XLUL (April 25, 1946), 

225-238. 

De Laguna finds the fundamental fallacy of 
George H. Mead’s treatment of communication 
to lie in “his reduction of the shared universal 
ity of symbolic significance to a mere identity 
of particulars,” and his neglect of “the end as 
an essential factor in cooperation. ° 


\., “Democratic Equality and 
The Philosophical Review, LN 
(March, 1946), 111-131. 

Linguistic communication provides the only 


pE LAGUNA, GRACI 


Individuality,” 


adequate “conceptional basis” for all that is es 
sentially democratic. De Laguna discusses the 
“democracy of language” as the philosophical 
foundation for the democratic ideals of equality 
and individuality. 

“Communication of In 


Doos, LEonNarp W., 


formation about the United States,” Journ 


Doob discusses methods used by the govern 
ment Information Service of the State Depart 
ment to communicate information about the 
United States to foreign countries 
Fiske, Marjorie, and Paut F. Lazarretp, “The 
Office of Radio Research: 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia 


\ Division of the 


University,” Educational and Psychological 


Measurement, V (Winter, 1945), 351-369. 
“The rapidly increasing development of the 
radio industry in the past two decades has 
opened up a new and increasingly important 
area of communications research.” The writers 
ciscuss the functions of the Office of Radio 
radio research, and 


Research, objectives of 


techniques of radio research. 
Harris, THERMAN G., “Coaching for Extempore 
Speaking Contests,” Scholastic Speaker and De 
bater, IL (March 4, 
Ihe Director of 


1946), 5-s fl 
forensics at the Lansing 


Eastern High School, Lansing, Michigan pre 
sents his method of coaching speaking contest 


ants 


Milton's 
\ Study of the Logic of 
The Huntington Lib 
(February, 1946), 149-173 


Howarp, Lronx, “The ‘Invention’ of 
‘Great Argument’: 
‘God's Ways to Men’,” 
rary Quarterly, IX 
Milton looked upon logic as “the art of arts, 

underlying and forming all other activities 

Yet his Artis logicae is one ol 


unfortun- 


of the intellect. 
the most neglected of his writings 
ately so, for many critical interpretations ot 
his greatest work seem to be made on the basis 
of habits of mind quite different from those 
represented in the almost forgotten system 
Howard finds the system of 


to be that 


of his treatise.” 


logic offered in Milton's treatise 
of Peter Ramus, and reinterprets Paradise Lost 
in the light of the logical matrix in which 
Milton’s opinions were formed. 

Jones, Lesuis W., “The Influence of Cassidorus 
XX, (Oct 


on Mediaeval Culture,” Speculum 


ober, 1945). {33-442- 
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In a tentative evaluation of the extent of 
Cassiodorus’ influence on the culture of the 


Middle 
be widely disseminated, taking place along with 


Ages, Jones finds the ZJnstitutiones to 
the works of Martianus Capella, Boestius, Pris 
cian, and Donatus “as one of the important 


schoolbooks of the early Middle Ages.” Cassio 


dorus’ influence on Isidor of Seville, Alcuin, 
and Rabanus of Maurus is discussed 
kirpy, PHomas A., “Carlyle and Irving.” ELH, 


{ Journal of English Literary History, X11 
March, 


Of Carlyle’s carlier 


1946), 59-63 


friends Edward Irving 


s among the more interesting and, in many 


ways, the most important in so far as influence 


is concerned The writer presents Carlyle’s 
reports of Irving's preaching in Glasgow where, 


in 1819, his renown as a pulpit orator began. 


Krauss, R. W. 
on Salesmanship,’ 
XX (April, 


The writer discusses the Kinds of knowledge 


M., “Some Psychological Views 


Occupational Psychology, 


1946), 68-73. 


which the successful salesman must possess, 


and examine the sales talk from two aspects: 
which it 


1) its content, and 2) the wav in 


is built up 


LazarFirip, Pau F., “Radio and International 
Co-operation as a Problem for Psychological 
Research,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, 


X (January-February, 1946), 51-56. 

(he writer outlines some research problems 
important to radio on an international level. 
The need for psychological research in three 
major areas is suggested: “How can we enhance 
the prestige of and interest in the UNO? What 
is the true relation between peace 2nd ‘good 
will? Finally, can we successfully direct 
\merican . propaganda to other countries with- 
out its resulting in unanticipated and dangerous 
hoomerang effects?” 

McGovern, Excy, “Principles and 
of the Panel 


ministration and Supervision, XXXII (Febru- 


Techniques 


Discussion,” Educational Ad- 


ary, 1946), 87-100. 

The skills, abilities and attitudes requisite 
lor participation in group discussion “should 
be a part of the education of every boy and 
girl in a democracy.” The writer discusses the 
purpose of group discussion, procedure, prepar 
ation, organization and _ participation. 


” 


“Oral 
(March, 1446), 42-43. 
S. Court of Ap- 


Columbia 


Mitcer, Hon. Justin, 
The Gavel, XXVIII 
Hon. justin Miller of the U 

District of 


\rgument 


peals for the dliscusses 


reasons why cases are not well argued in 
court in an address before the Judicial Confer- 
ence held in Washington. “If every present-day 
lawyer who realizes his own ineffectiveness in 
oral argument would pass on to the students 
of today the vital importance of learning how 
to speak would be some guarantee of good argu- 
ments for the future.” 
Murpny, Ricuarp, “Speech For The Masses,” 
The Gavel, XXVIII 


“If Demos is to speak, shall: he 


(January, 1946), 20-25. 
attempt to 
become Demosthenes? Or is there a speech 
for the people different from the kinds we have 
associated with the leader?” Murphy seriously 
coubts that “people in any numbers can take 
the masters of oratory as their models with 


much profit,” and urges that we undertake 
“the larger task of developing facility in social 
talk among people,” for “to be free men must 
be articulate.” 


PorGces, Water, “The Clergy, the Poor, and 
the Non-Combatants of the First Crusade,” 
Speculum, XXI 


“The form into which Urban cast the crusade, 


(January, 1946), 1-29. 


the inclusion of the clergy and other non-com- 
batants, is evidence not only of his dependence 
upon pilgrim traditions, but of his belief that 
the Holy Land was not won by force of arms 
alone; that the power of the Word was greater 
than the power of Sword; that righteousness 
of the crusading army was a sure protection.” 
Porges discusses the composition of the crusade, 
with particular attention to the motivating 
and propagandistic functions of the clergy. 


Simonson, SoLOMON, “A Definitive Note on the 
Enthymeme,” American Journal of Philology, 
XLVI 1945), 303-306. 
Ihe Aristotelian idea of the 


(July, 
enthymeme 
“retains consistency with its four main classes 
fallible 
Both the twenty-eight valid en- 


vf probabilities, infallible and signs, 
and examples. 
thymematic topoi and the nine sham enthym- 
ematic topoi illustrations 


represent practical 


of these classes.” Simonson fears modern rhetori- 
cians and logicans “are not defining an Aristo- 
telian enthymeme; they are giving a definition 
to fit their own logical or rhetorical schemes.” 
Theories advanced by McBurney and by F. 


Solmsen are evaluated. 
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SIMONSON, SOLOMON, “The Categories of Proof in 
Philosophy 
(March, 1946), 


Indian Logic,” and Phenomeno- 


logical Research, VI 400-409. 
“The Hindus were engrossed in the reasoning 

Homer in 
The 


logic 


process as far back as the era of 


Greece and Solomon in Israel.” sixteen 


categories of proof in Indian indicate: 
“1) An emphasis on discussion, inquiry, and 
consensus. The 


a reflection of a search for universality; seeking 


discussion process is in itself 
and attaining a consensus may yield harmony 


and self-abnegation, predominately the ends 
of Hindu thinking. 2) An 


chronological growth of thought, akin to the 


awareness of the 


Dewey ‘five step’ process in problem solving. 


3) A familiarity with the fallacies that are 


accounts thereof 


Rhetodic.” 


Aristotle in his 
Elenchi 


noted by 
in the “Sophistici and 
Sroit, ELMer Epcar, “The Downfall of Oratory,” 

Journal of the History of Ideas, VIL (January, 

1946), 3-34- 

“Since ancient times society has, in the long 
run become democratic; but art, whether audi- 
tory or visual (strangely enough) decidedly less 
so; in the most democratic countries, least of 
all.” 
and disrepute” of oratory to lie in “the nature 


itself 


The writer finds the causes for the “decay 


of oratory and the attitude of the 


modern public.” 





Tycer, Cr. Tracy F., “English and Radio 
Today,” The American Teacher, XXX (April, 
1946), 13. 
Considering the that students 


fact spend 


twenty-five hours weekly on radio listening, 
teachers are not being “realistic” if they com- 
pletely ignore such popular and powerful medi- 
um of communication.” The writer discusses the 


need for planned listening. 





Wurrmore, Cares E., “Communication,” The 
Journal of Philosophy, XLIII (May 9, 1946), 
266-274. 

“One-way communication requires only prop- 
er understanding and proper adjustment to ac- 
tion; it is not likely that the stars are concerned 
with what we make of spectrum analysis. But 
two-way communication is a much more deli- 
cate matter, and we need not be surprised that 
it is less productive of agreement.” The writer 
philosophically examines and discusses exper- 
ience as a process of communication, “one of 
the fertile ideas advanced in John Grote’s Ex- 
ploratio Philosophica.” 





























































WINTERICH, JOHN T. 
The Saturday 
(March 2, 
“We could all strive with more persistence than 


\ Word Fitly Spoken,” 
XXIX 


Review of Literature, 


1946), 22. 


most of us do to be heard beyond the fourth 
row of benches—to have something to say, be 
it to one or to millions, and to have the words 
to say it with and the capacity to utter those 
words with consideration for the 


every power 


and music that are in them.” The author dis- 
cusses John Wesley Churchill's success in teach- 
Arnold's 


first failure in New York in 1883, and laments 


ing Matthew Arnold to speak after 


the iittle concern today with effective speaking. 
DRAMA AND INTERPRETATION 

Bavecy, Ernest, “Qualifications of the Dramatic 

The Bulletin of the National 


Secondary-School 


Arts Director,” 
Association of 
XXX 
Ihe 
tistic, and long-range qualifications of the dra- 


Principals, 
(April, 1946), 132-137. 

writer discusses health, educational, ar- 
matic director, in the hope that he may pro- 
vide a source of helpful information to those 
confronted with the responsibility of employing 
a new dramatic arts director. 


BenTLey, Eric, “What is Epic Theatre?” Accent 

(Winter, 1946), 110-1293. 

“Of all the attempt to bring onto the stage 
crude, natural life, unembellished by histrionics, 
Epic Theatre is probably the most far-reaching.” 
Bentley discusses the history of epic drama, 
traces the four phases of dramatic art of Brecht, 
and presents a detailed interpretation of two 
of Brecht’s plays. 

BRANT, ALFRED, “Voices in a Radio Show,” High 

Points, XXVIII 


Brant stresses the importance of variety and 


(May, 1946), 72, 73. 


change in voices for radio shows. 





CAMERON, KENNETH N., and Horst Frenz, “The 
Stage History of Shelley's The Cenci,” PMLA, 
LX (December, 1945), 1080-1105. 
rhe writers’ attempt to solve the problem of 

whether Shelley’s The Cenci is to be considered 

“an acting play” or a “closet drama.” Cameron 

and Frenz present an account of each of the 

eleven productions of the play in various coun- 
tries, giving, where available, the reactions of 
the audience, critics, and producers. 





FrmteMAN, James, “The Theory of Hamlet,” 
Journal of the History of Ideas, VIL (April. 
1946), 131-150. 
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The writer offers an interpretation of Hamlet, 

hoping to make a “positive contribution to in- 

terpretation” with the “equipment of philosophy 

rather than with that of scholarship.” 

WYLIE 
London 


Frenz, Horst, and Louise CAMPBELL, 
“William 


Queen’s Quarterly, LIL (1945), 1-15. 


Gillette on the Stage,” 
“Provincial in its own peculiarly British fash- 
ion,” the English theatre audience of the nine- 


be “dubious of any 


teenth century was likely to 
drama not British in origin or adaptation.” The 
writers discuss William Gillette’s repertoire and 
the response of English critics and audiences 
to him. 





Harzretp, Hetmut A., “The Language of the 
Poet,” Studies in Philology, XLIU 
1946), 93-120. 

“The organism of poetry cannot be understood 


(January, 


if we do not try to understand its anatomy.” 
rhe elements of poetical language are discussed. 





KIMMELMAN, GEorGE, “The Concept of Tragedy 
in Modern Criticism,” The Journal of Aesthet- 
ics & Art Criticism, IV (March, 1946), 141-160. 
“In spite of the gradual, democratizing pro- 

cesses, as well as the development of various 
cooperative movements—social, economic, polit- 
ical—of the past two centuries, almost all our 
critics are still rooted in the individualistic psy- 
chology of the Renaissance.”” Kimmelman argues 
that in their insistence upon a “conflict” theory 
of tragedy, critics tend to oversimplify to the 
extent that the more subtle aspects of tragic 
drama are neglected and “the very essence of 
the tragic spirit itself” violated. 





RAINSBERRY, 
School 
(March, 1946), 


McDonatp, Roperta, and F. B. 
“Verse Speaking Competition,” The 
(Secondary Edition), XXXIV 
557°559- 

Che writer offers suggestions for training for 
verse speaking, and discusses participation in 
the verse speaking competition sponsored by 
the Ontario Educational 
{rts Committee. 


Association Theatre 





Mutter, Eoirn F., “Why Dread School Drama- 
tics”? The Instructor, LV (May 1946), 26ff. 
“Planning and presenting a program should 

never be regarded as something extra, or as a 

waste of time and effort.” The writer discusses 

methods of distributing and planning the work 
for putting on a show, in the hope that she 
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may help others surmount the various problems 
and difficulties which arise. 





SIMONSON, SOLOMON, “Four Modes of Interpre- 
tation,” The Review of Religion (May, 1945). 
339°345- 

The initial formulation of rules or principles 
of interpretation and probably the first con- 
scious experiences of interpretative reasoning 
were “neither historical, legal, nor literary, 
but theological.” The writer discusses the four 
habitual modes of Hebraic Interpretation, be- 
lieving that inquiry into the interpretation of 
Scripture is invaluable as a background to any 
theory or any practical use of interpretation. 
Stott, E. E., “An Othello All-too Modern,” 

ELH, A Journal of English Literary History, 

XIII (March, 1946), 46-58. 

Stoll 


be “misapprehensions or misinterpretations” of 


takes issue with what he believes to 
the dramatic theories pertaining to Shakespeare 


of Leo Kerchbaum. 


LANGUAGE AND PHONETICS 
BarzuN, Jacques, “The Counterfeiters,” The 
Atlantic Monthly, CLXXVIII (May, 
128-130. 


1946), 


Reiterating-a previous observation that “a 
people’s adoption of new words or phrases 


usually revealed something about the state 


of culture and the temper of the times,” 


Barzun calls for the Miltenic “detective police 
of ears” to fight the debasement of language, 


“the vulgarity of pretense, of affectation, of 


false colors exhibited in speech” that lead 


to servility. 

suck, Howarp L., “It Was Greek to Me,” 
Hygeia, XXIV_ (June, 1946), 438, 43o0ff. 

“Because of the growing influence of the 


sciences, the need for some background in 


the classical tongues is greater now than it 
has been before.” Buck discusses root words 
deriving from the various languages and shows 


their use in the sciences. 








Epwin Grant, “English-Language 
Needs of Scientific Workers,” School and 
Society, LXIIL (May 18, 1946), 353°355- 

A professor emeritus of biology who served 
as an editor of scientific journals pleads for 
a more careful use of language on the part 
of students and writers in the field of science. 
“From my own experience I am inclined to 
to think that good habits of speech are the 
beginnings of good writing and expression. 


CONKLIN, 
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For speech precedes 


Conklin 


speech to be: “1) 


writing, language goes 


before literature.” finds the elements 


of good clear, intelligible 


language, 2) delivery in interesting and_ pleas 


ing style, 3) appeal to the intellect, memories 


and emotions of the hearer.” 

DeBoer, JOuN f., New Horizons for the 
Language Arts.” The Elementary English 
Review, XNNUL (March, 1946), 108-114 

Using spoken or written language to help 


achieve adjustment 
skill, and 
experienced o1 
1) ‘Boer 


ing from the 


personal requires great 


is a dangerous undertaking for in 


partially informed teachers.” 


discusses five “useful concepts” deriv 


functional approach to the 
study of language as described in recent publi 


cations. 


GLIcksBeRG, CHaries§ I. “General Semantics 


and the Science of Man,” The Scientifi 
Monthly, LXIL (May, 1946), 440-446. 
This supreme task of twentieth-century 


man is to utilize the knowledge he already 
possesses in such abundance and apply it to 


the end of social 


Judging 


finds general semantics to have “much in com 


personal and happiness.” 


from this point of view, Glicksberg 


mon” with scientific humanism, since it “at- 


tempts to employ scientific knowledge and 
the scientific method as an aid to sane living.” 


Huse, H. R., “Reading and Understanding,” 


Etc: A 
(Autumn, 


General Semantics, Il 


1945). 35°40- 
“Before any one can read critically, he should 


Review of 


know what words are, how they are used, and 


what they stand for. He should know some- 


thing about the origin of language and of its 


great emotive, magical, and suggestive uses.” 
Huse argues the importance of language in 
thinking. 





LeBrant, Lou, “Control of Language: a Major 
The Bulletin of the 
Secondary-School 


Problem in Education,” 
National Association of 
Principals, XXX (February, 1946), 49-54- 
Ihe writer considers “a few characteristics 
of language which should influence the nature 
of teaching of the native language to an English- 
speaking people.” Language’s role in interna- 
tional relations, language’s role among English- 
speaking people, and the general use of words 
are discussed. 

Mckenziz, Donato A., “But Languages are Dit 


ferent,” Bulletin of the American Association 



























































of University Professors, XXXII 


57-63. 


\s English and foreign language teachers, “we 


(Spring, 
1946), 
must first make our pupils conscious of and 
interested in their unconscious vocal responses, 
and then guide them in their attempt to acquire 
‘unnatural’ or ‘secondary’ 


new, responses on 


an unconscious level.” ‘The writer discusses the 
‘unconscious nature” of language and attempy 


to show what this means in the learning process, 


PRONKO, N. H., 
of Language by Means of Oscillographic and 


“An Exploratory Investigation 


Reaction Time Journal of Ex. 


ANN 


Fechniques,” 


perimental Psychology, (December, 


1945), 433-45%- 
Ihe write results of 


reports experiments 


from 2 consideration of the traditional symbolic 


and the more recent interbehavorial theories 


of language. 


PRONKO, N. H., 
\ Review,” 
(May, 


The writer 


Language and Psycholinguistics: 


Psychological Bulletin, XLII, 


1949), 18g°239. 


is primarily concerned with the 
behavior phases of language cvents, urging that 


“Interbehavioral theory” aflords opportunity 


for the formulation of linguistic investigation 


that would “go beyond the word count studies 
so endlessly 


inspired by the Expression and 


Symbol theories” of language construction. 


Secetz, FRANK, “Semantics and the Social Stud- 


ies,” The Social Studies, XNXVIL_ (February, 

1946), 79-82. 

In the field of the social studies “teachers 
must contend with preconditioned emotional 


reactions on the part of the students to a greater 
Seletz 


semantics, discusses 


degree than teachers of other subjects.” 
presents a brief history of 
semantics in the classroom, and warns against 
“word magic,” “connotations,” “high sounding 
noble deeds,” and 


liberty, 


phrases” which cover “less 


“talking well” about democracy and 
rather than “living the life of a citizen.” 


Precise 
Edition), 


Lincotn S., “Phonetics for 
Speec hh.” The School 
XXXIV_ (January, 1946), 388-3go. 


“Fhonetics is the arch which will lead certainly 


THOMAS, 
(Secondary 


towards the goal of more precise speech.” The 


advantages of a study of phonetics are com 


sidered. I Se 


“German Words, German Pet 
Psychiatry, Vill 


T HORNER, IsipoR, 
sonality and Protestantism.” 
$93-417- 


(November, 1945). 
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“JE speech symbolizes, however impericctly, 
the feelings of mankind, then the words of 
language may offer clues of the basic person- 
ality structure of the society which created and 
uses that language.” Thorner examines rela- 
tionships among language, personality type, 
social structure and religious beliefs as exempli- 
fied in German- and English-speaking societies. 





“Well-Springs of the English 
LIIl 


Watts, SYLVAN, 
Language,” The Progressive Teacher, 
(February, 1946), 7ff. 

In many respects, the English language “is 
like a vast system of many parallel languages 
instead of being but one.” Watts briefly out- 
lines the origin of language and reflects on 
the effect of the English language as an instru- 
ment of peace. 





Zucker, Louise, “Psychological Aspects of 
Speech-melody,” The Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, XXIII (February, 1946), 73-128. 

The study of speech melody offers a contri- 
bution to the discussion of gestalt psychological 
problems, and serves as an indicator of the 
‘personality’ of an individual group, people, or 
race. The writer surveys what has been done 
in the field of speech-melody. 





THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 

Beery, AvtHea, “Listening Activities in the 

Elementary School,” The Elementary English 

Review, XXIII (February, 1946), 69-79. 

“The teacher who would improve the listen- 
ing habits of children must have clearly in mind 
the abilities that are essential to listening, the 
sequential order in which these normally de- 
velop, and the situation in which growth in 
these habits and attitudes may be naturally de- 
veloped.” Beery discusses means for improving 
the listening habits of children. 





Brync, “The Function of the 
Specialist Teacher of Speech,” The Elemen- 
tary English Review, XXIII (February, 1946), 
89-90. 
“Speech 

to the school as the 

nurse.” Bryngelson classifies those students who 
need speech aid, discusses the clinician's aid 


BRYNGELSON, 


same _ relation 
physician and 


clinicians have the 


school 


to the classroom teacher and to the parent, 
und suggests that “the profession of speech 
pathology must grow if over 13,000,000 speech 
deviates in this country are to receive the aid 
they so rightly deserve.” 
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Cox ecty, MARGARET Wytir, “Crossed Wires in | 
Communications,” The Clearing House, XX 
(April, 1946), 465-472. 

“Poor speaking has long been acknowledged 
by the English department to be one of our 
greatest weaknesses.” The writer summarizes 
the results of general faculty meetings at Collen- 
wood High School, Cleveland, Ohio, devoted 
to the problems of communication—the trans- 
mission and reception of meaning by pupils— 
and their effect upon learning. 





FcksTeIn, Eutatwta, “Hear Yourself Talk,” Pitts- 
burgh Schools, XX (March-April, 1946), 12:- 
123. 

The instructor of a dramatic group, public 
speaking or expression class is faced with three 
big questions: “Is it important to learn to 
speak correctly? If so, how can good speech best 
be taught? What results can be expected”? The 
writer reports on the use of recording de- 
vices used in a speech experiment at the Belmar 
School. 





FERRELL, FRANCES Hunter, “An Experiment in 
the Development of Critical Thinking,” The 
American Teacher, XXX (January, 1946), 24, 
25. 

To develop critical attitudes among students 
“we must make them conscious of the necessity 
of examining with care everything they read 
and hear, of being on the alert to detect falla- 
cies, and we must let them do their own think- 
ing.” A teacher of history at John Marshall 
High School, Chicago, discusses the teaching 
of critical thinking through teaching primary 
sources in American history, using the round 
table technique in classroom procedure. 





FuLcoMER, Epwin S., “What Language Arts 
Skills Does a High-School Freshman Need?” 
The Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXX (February, 
1946), 106-113. 

“Only in the mind of teachers not properly 
trained can be found reasons—or rationaliza- 
tions—for using such a large portion of the 
students’ time and energy in the study of the 
intricacies of formal grammar.” The importance 
of listening, speaking, reading, and writing skills 
is discussed. 

Grirritu, W. W., “Mary Washington College 
on the Air!” Virginia Journal of Education, 

(May, 1946), 375, 3976ff. 
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Mary Washington is seeking “to broaden its 
function as a liberal arts college in making 
the sources of enlightenment even more access- 
ible to its students” by means of “campus ra- 
The writer 
and equip- 


dio,” radio classes and workshops. 
discusses programs, listeners, staff, 
ment. 


School 
(March, 


GruBer, Freperick C., “Radio in the 
Program,” Educational Outlook, XX 
1946), g7-108. 

“No to providing a 
program which leads to an active participa- 
tion in and appreciation of modern life if it 


school can lay claim 


ignores the radio.” The writer discusses three 


functions of radio in the school program. 
ScHWINN, Davis J., and JoHn Lawreck, “Speech 

at Du Quoin is Fun,” School Activities, XVI 

(May, 1946), 326. 

“Du Quoin has achieved one of the nation’s 
most enviable records in speech.” Coach R. P. 
Hibbs’ “system of combining classes, extra-cur- 
ricular work, and fun,” is presented. 





SPEECH SCIENCE 

Davis, H., C. V. Hupeins, R. J. Marquis, R. H. 
NicHois, JRr., G. E. Peterson, D. A. Ross, and 
S. S. Srevens, “The Selection of Hearing 
Aids,” The Laryngoscope, LVI (March, 
1946), 85-115. 

A report based on a program of work begun 
by the NDRC Aural Rehabilitation Project 
(17.3-19) Operating under Directive AN-10. The 
investigators present a report undertaking a 
theoretical analysis of the general problem of 
fitting a hearing aid, and a critique of several 
present and proposed fitting procedures, result- 
ing from the research program initiated at the 
Psycho-Acoustic and Electro-Acoustic Labora- 
tories of Harvard University. 

Davis, H., C. V. Hupeins, R. J. Marquis, R. H. 
NicHo.s, JRr., G. E. PeTerson, D. A. Ross, and 
S. S. Srevens, “The Selection of Hearing 
Aids, Part II,” The Laryngoscope, LVI (April, 
1946), 135-163. 

The problem for the future in the selection 
of hearing aids is twofold: “the engineering 
problem of constructing an improved hearing 
aid according to known design objectives, and 
the psychological problem of teaching the pa- 
tient how to make the best use of his remaining 
faculties with the assistance of his hearing aid.” 
The writers present reasons for believing that 
objective tests for the fitting of hearing aids 
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are either too arbitrary, too elaborate, or too ip. 
conclusive to be made the basis of a genem 
routine procedure. 





GiBert, Roy W., “Possibilities for Use of Radio 
Phonograph and Recording Equipment” 
Arizona Teacher-Parent, XXXIV (Summer, 
1946), 16ff. 

Gilbert discusses the use of radio, sound 

system, victrola, and recording equipment a 

Madison School, Phoenix, Arizona. 





KELLAWAY, Perer, “The Mechanism of the 
Electrophonic Effect,” Journal of Neurophysi- 
ology, IX (January, 1946), 23-31. 

The writer describes experiments designed 
to investigate the physical processes underlying 
the electrophonic effect and to clarify the “now 
rather confused picture regarding the impli 
cations which this phenomenon bears for audi- 


tory theory as a whole.” 





Keury, A. H., L. E. Beaton and H. W. Macows, 
“A Midbrain Mechanism for Facio-Vocal Ac 
tivity,” Journal of Neurophysiology, IX (May, 
1946), 181-189. 

The writers present a report on evidence for 
the subcortical management of facio-vocal activ- 
ity in emotional expression. 





PirLEMEIER, W. H., “Seeing Summer Sounds,” 
The Scientific Monthly, LXIL (May, 1946), 
450°-452- 

“From midsummer to early autumn there 
is a wealth of outdoor sounds that we have 
scarcely dreamed of until we have made 4 
conscious effort to listen to them.” The writer 
discusses- using a general radio sound level 
meter to measure the intensity level and the 
loudness level of sounds produced by various 
garden insects. 





Raab, Davip H., and Hartow W. Apes, “Cortical 
and Midbrain Mediation of a Conditioned 
Discrimination of Acoustic Intensities,” The 
American Journal of Psychology, LIX (Jaw 
uary, 1946), 59-83. 

“In view of the lack of complete anatomical 
agreement concerning auditory mechanisms if 
the midbrain,” the writers deemed it advisable 
to test systematically for cortical, midbrain and 
bulbar mediation of auditory conditioned te 
sponses. The article reports the results of theif 
own experiments and related studies. 
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SILVERMAN, LesLig, and Rosert C. Ler, “A Low- 
resistance Valve and Indicating Flowmeter 
for Respiratory Measurements,” Science, CIII 
(April 26, 1946), 537-539- 

“In performing respiratory exchange experi- 
ments and measurements of respiratory air 
flow it is important that the valves for separat- 
ing inspiration and expiration operate with low 
air-flow resistance agd negligible back leakage.” 
The construction of a low-resistance valve is 
described. 





“THroat MicROPHONES,” Science News Letter 

(January 26, 1946), 52. 

“Throat microphones, that reproduce speech 
by picking up the vibrations of the larynx in- 
stead of the sound waves from the mouth, are 
particularly suitable for use in machine shops, 
airplanes, warships, and other places with 
noisy surroundings.” The article reports on 
the work of L. G. Pacent and E. H. Greibach 
in regard to magnetic inertia throat micro- 


phones. 





Weaver, C. E., “Sounds that Kill,” The Ameri- 

can Magazine, CXLI June, 1946), 86. 

T. D. Beckwith and the writer “were among 
the first to demonstrate sound's deadly effect 
upon microbes.” Weaver looks forward to a 
time when sound can be expected to be harn- 
essed for the destruction of “almost every kind 
of germ and _ bacteria.” 





PSYCHOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY 


OF SPEECH 
AtLport, Gorpon W., “The Psychology of Par- 
ticipation,” Occupational Psychology, XX 


(April, 1946), 54-62. 

“Random movement, derived from the sens- 
ori-motor layer of the personality, has too long 
been our paradigm for the behavior of man. 


_ It fails to draw the essential distinction between 


aimless activity and participation.” Among 
other things, Allport calls attention to the 
Forum movement in America as a symptom of 
the common man’s awakening and insists on 
the necessity for seizing the opportunity now 
offered for investigation and social action in the 
held. 





and the 
(April, 


“Your Child 
Hygeia, XXIV 


Bequertr, Bonna M., 
World of Sound,” 
1946), 278, 279ff. 
The writer discusses the relationship between 

speech defects and impaired hearing, presents 
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scientific and home devices for the detection 
of hearing loss, and prescribes treatments. 





Buii, Nina, “Attitudes: Conscious and Uncon- 
scious,” The Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Disease, CUI (April 1946), 337-345. 

The writer proposes toalign the psychoanaly- 
tic concepts of unconsciousness and consciousness 
with psychological concepts of attitude, by ex- 
plaining them both in terms of a single basic 
neuromuscular sequence. 





DaMRAU, Freperic, “A Therapeutic Study of 
Bronchial Asthma,” Medical Record, CLIX 
(January, 1946), 38-40. 

“At a conservative estimate, 
and four per cent of the population is asthma- 
tic.” In a therapeutic study of bronchial asthma, 
the writer finds that satisfactory relief and pre- 
vention of paroxysms may be achieved by oral 
administration of a combination of ephedrine 


between three 


hydrochloride, aminophylline and sodium bro- 


mide. 





Davis, Davin, “Focal Infection in the Pharynx,” 
The Laryngoscope, LVI (April, 1946), 180- 
185. 

“Although focal infection may be a contro- 
versial subject and concepts regarding it are 
ever changing, there can be no question that 
it is a factor in the causation of pain and 
of pathological changes in many parts of the 
body.” Dr. Davis analyzes various foci of 
infection in the pharynx and presents therapies. 





Davis, H., C. T. Morcan, J. E. Hawnins, Jr, 
R. GaLamMsos and F. W. Smiru, “Temporary 
Deafness Following Exposure to Loud Tones 
and Noise,” The Laryngoscope, LVI (Jan- 
uary, 1946), 19-21. 
The investigators report results of an ex- 
periment designed to show the effect of exposure 
to loud tones and noise on hearing. 





EnGuisu, Ricnarp, “I Can Hear Again.” The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, CCXVIIL (June 1, 1946), 
18, 19ff. 

A_ well-known 
tion operation for otosclerosis and tells what it 
means to emerge “into the exciting—and some- 
times terrifying—world of sound after half a 
lifetime of deafness.’ 


writer discusses his fenestra- 
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“The Vaiue of Indi- 
vidual Hearing Aids for Hard of Hearing 
Children in Public Schools,” The Laryngo- 
scope, LVI (January, 1946), 26-32. 

\ hundred children were paired for a pro- 
gram designed to test the effectivenes of the 
the hearing aid on basic hearing capacity, school 
adjustment and personality. The writer pre- 
sents a discussion of procedure and results in 
a report to the sub-committee of the Commit- 
tee on Problems of Deafness of the National 
Research Council. 


Fow.er, EpMUND PRINCE, 





FREIMAN, Captain I. S., and Lr. Cor. Pauw V. 
LeMKAU, “Organic Thinking Difficulty,” The 
Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, CIll 
(March, 1946), 239-247. 

\ case of brain damage resulting in thinking 
difficulty of organic type is presented and tests 
which are easily available for the demonstration 
of the thinking disorder are described. 





GREENE, JAMES S., “Hope for the Stutterer,” 
Hygeia, XXIV (February, 1946), 120, 121. 
“Stuttering is a nervous affliction. Because 

this has not generally been understood, little 

has been done to help the stutterer.” Dr. 

Greene shows the need for treatment by clinical 

experts under the supervision of medical special- 

ists. 





Houincer, Pau H., and Apert H. ANDREws, 
“Review of Literature of 1945 Pertaining to 
Bronchoesophagology,” The Laryngoscope, 
LVI (January, 1946), 1-18. 

In a critical analysis of the literature appear- 
ing during 1945, the reviewers discover two 
subjects to dominate the discussions in the field 
of bronchoesophagology: tracheobronchial tu- 
berculosis and intratracheal or bronchial peni- 
cillin therapy. These subjects are reviewed in 
detail. 





Leasure, J. Kent, “Tinnitus, Deafness and Dizzi- 
The Laryngoscope, LVI (February, 
54-60. 


ness, 
1946), 
Dr. Leasure discusses basic symptoms pro- 

duced by disturbed physiology of the ear. 





Lintz, WitiamM, “A New Conception of Dia- 
phragmatic Hernia,” Medical Record, CLIX 
(January, 1946), 25-30. 

“In a diaphragmatic hernia, often the patho- 
logical findings on autopsy do not explain the 
symptoms the patient complained of during 





life.” The 
conceptions 


revise 


writer attempts to current 
so that the pathological finding 
do explain the symptoms. A case report § 


presented. 





Lintz, WittiAM, “A New Conception of Dia 
phragmatic Hernia,” Medical Record, CLIX 
(February, 1946), 93-95- 

The writer concludes the study begun in 4 
previous issue on the subject of symptoms and 
pathological findings in diaphragmatic hernia. 





LOEBLOWITZ-LENNARD, HENRY, and FRANK Rigs 
MAN, “A Cleanliness Test Devised by a Stutter- 
er,” The Psychiatric Quarterly, XX (January, 
1946), 135-137. 

The writers present a case “illustrative of 
Fenichel’s emphasis on the anal compulsive 
character of stuttering (and stutterers),” and in- 
dicate a need for more information on the in 
cidence of cleanliness interests, bacteria phobias, 
infantile amnesia, and early or late toilet train- 
ing, among stutterers. “If more evidence can 
be presented to warrant the classification of 
stuttering among the compulsion neuroses, it 
may well be asked if it will be of value in 





perfecting more adequate psychotherapeutic 
techniques.” 
OPPENHEIMER, Erika, “Study of a Case of 


Pseudo Deaf-Muteness,” The Journal of Nerv 

ous and Mental Disease, CII (January, 1946), 

37-39- 

The paper describes a case of total pseudo 
deaf-muteness which the author studied care 
fully over a period of sixteen months at the 


Psychiatric Clinic of the University of Amster 





dam. 

Orton, Henry Boytan, “A Review of the 
Available Literature on the Larynx and 
Laryngeal Surgery,” The Laryngoscope, LVI 
(March, 1946) 61-84. 

The writer classifies and summarizes the 


literature for 1945 on the larynx and om 


laryngeal surgery. 





Reiss, BERNARD F., “Genetic Changes in Semai® 
tic Conditioning,” Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, XXXVI (April, 1946), 143-152. 
“Semantic conditioning does not depend solely 

on any attribute of the stimulus as such, but 

the stimuli must be interpreted as part of 
large wholes 
within and bas 


situational and experimental 


which the organism exists 
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learned to use and interpret verbal stimulation.” 
Reiss reports results of experiments in verbal 


conditioning. 





RomMeEL, JoHN C., “Tinnitus Aurium, Dizziness 
and Deafness,” Medical Record, CLIX (Feb- 
ruary, 1946), 100. 
The writer reports 

aurium, 


results of treatment of 


tinnitus dizziness, and deafness with 


prostigmin injections. 








Ronnet, Eveanor C., “Help for the Hard of 
Hearing,” National Parent-Teacher, XL (May, 
1946), 25-27- 

“Out of the 1,000,000 hard-of-hearing children 
who need educational 
overcome their handicap, only 27,000 are re- 


special provisions to 
ceiving any such aid, right or wrong as it 
may be.” The author measurement 
of hearing, the role of the school, the role of 
the parent, and suggests eight “practical point- 


discusses 


ers.” 





Suerir, Muzarer, and Hapiey Cantrit, “The 
Psychology of ‘Attitudes’, Part II,” The Psy- 
chological Review, LIII (January, 1946), 1- 
24. 

Continuing an earlier article dealing with 
the formation of frames of reference in indivi- 
dual situations, the writers proceed now to 
the consideration of attitudes in social situa- 
lions, ranging from laboratory experiments 
involving social factors to complicated social 
conditions of every day life. 





Surrn, G. M., and C. P. Serrz, “Speech Intelli- 
gibility Under Various Degrees of Anoxia,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXX (April, 
1946), 182-191. 

The writers report results of experiments 
testing the effect of altitude on speech intelli- 
gibility. 


Smirn, Vicror C., “A Study of the Degree of 


Relationship Existing Between Ability to 
Recall and Iwo Measures of Ability to 
Reason,” Science Education, XXX (March, 


1946), 88, 89. 
The investigator attempts to determine the 
relationship ability to facts 


between recall 
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of science, ability to reason as measured by 
a particular test, and measured general intelli- 
gence of ninth grade general science students. 





Trent, ist Lr. Sumner E., “Aphasia, Apraxia, 
and Agnosia,” The Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Disease, CIII (March, 1946), 213-223. 
Lt. Trent attempts to clarify the classifica- 

tion of aphasia, apraxia, and agnosia by a termi- 
nology adapated from modern logic, namely, syn- 
tactic, semantic, and pragmatic, representing 
three levels of psychic integration above those 
of sensation and the muscle contraction. 





Van River, Cuarces, “Handicapped Child Needs 
Speech,” Michigan Education, XXU1 (March, 
1946), 373- 

The report of a speech made by Van Riper 
regarding the necessity for good speech by the 
handicapped in order to resolve frustration and 
emotional conflicts as well as for communica- 
tion. 





Van River, Cuartes, “They Too Need Speech,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, X11 (Febru- 
ary, 1946), 134-136ff. 

“Many people think of speech training, apart 
from speech correction, in terms of dramatics, 
interpretative reading, declamation or debate. 
These activities, unless much modified, will 
have little value in preparing the handicapped 
child to make an adequate social and voca- 
tional achievement.” The child with a speech 
deviation should be trained in “talking.” Van 
Riper discusses the relation of mental hygiene 
and speech, and the special teacher's responsibili- 
ty. 





Wetcn, Livincston, and Louis Lone, “Psycho- 
pathological Defects in Inductive Reasoning,” 
The Journal of Psychology, XXI (April, 1946), 
201-225. 

In a study involving 1:21 subjects, the in- 
vestigators sought to discover the specific causes 
of failure in solving problems in inductive 
reasoning in psychiatric patients and to ascer- 
tain the extent to which extreme anxiety may 
affect reasoning ability. 
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Please send items of interest for this department to Ora THomas, Hunter CoLiece, New York Cry 


RESUMPTION OF INTERNATIONAL 
DEBATES 

The Committee on International Debate and 
Discussion, under the chairmanship of A. Craig 
Baird, has been trying to arrange for the visit 
of British teams to the United States. The In- 
stitute of International Education, Stephen 
Duggan, Director, is cooperating in the effort. 
sut the difficulties of travel from England to the 
States make it doubtful whether a schedule can 
be arranged for this fall. 

Nevertheless, Bates College, which, under the 
leadership of Mr. Baird, initiated international 
debating with a trip to Oxford University in 
England in 1921, is re-establishing the activity 
abroad by sending a team to England and Scot- 
land in October under the direction of Brooks 
Quimby. Both debaters who have been selected 
to make the trip are ex-service men returning 
to college to finish their under-graduate work. 
They expect to be gone from six to eight weeks, 
and the trip will be financed by the Bates 
Debating Council. 

Miss Vivian Shoesmith of the University of 
London, acting in behalf of the National Union 
of Students of the Universities and Colleges of 
Fngland and Wales, is arranging the itinerary 
in England, with definite dates to be announced 
as soon as exact sailing dates can be determined. 
She has tentative engagements at the University 
of London Union; the University College, Not- 
tingham, Union; the University Mens Union, 
Manchester; the Guild of Undergraduates, Bir- 
mingham; Leeds University Union; as well as 
with the Unions of Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities which do not belong to the National 
Union. Mr. George Sangster, Secretary of the 
Students’ Representative Council of Scotland, 
has drawn up a tentative itinerary for debates 
in Scotland at the Unions of the Universities 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, St. Andrews, 
and the University College, Dundee. 

The purpose of the trip is to develop inter- 
national understanding through frank discus- 
sion by students of the problems of the day. 
Comparison of the topics suggested for debate 
is interesting. A tentative list suggested by Bates 
College include British-American Alliance, So- 


cialized Medicine, Compulsory Arbitration of 
Labor Disputes, and International Free Trade. 
Suggestions from England include: That this 
House considers Soviet Russia a danger 
World Peace; That the present trials of war 
criminals are a travesty on justice; That this 
House views with dismay the prospect of five 
years under a Socialist Government. From Seot- 
land come That Patriotism 
is the last refuge of a scoundrel; That tradition 
stifles progress; That nothing divides like a 
common language; That without religion, prog- 
ress is impossible. The final list of subjects for 
debate will include some from each list. 


these resolutions: 


> . * 
NEW ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

The March, 1947, issue of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science is being prepared by the Speech Asso- 
ciation of America. The title of the issue is 
COMMUNICATION AND SOCIAL ACTION. 

Preliminary plans were prepared by a com 
mittee composed of Wilbur E. Gilman, Orville 
A. Hitchcock, Wilbur S. Howell, Magdalene E 
Kramer, Ross Scanlan, Arthur E. Secord, Lester 
Thonssen, William E. Utterback, Arleigh B. 
Williams, and W. Hayes Yeager. 

When the final outline was approved James 
A. Winans, Herbert A. Wichelns, and Karl R. 
Wallace met with the committee. 

The outline by title of the articles is as fol 
lows: 

1. Communication in the Modern World 
2. The Problem of Understanding 
3. The Linguistic Barrier to International 

Communication 
4. Psychological Barriers to Communication 
5. Government Control of the Sources of It 
formation 
6. The Roundtable, Panel, and Forum 
7. The Classroom 
8. The Labor-Management Conference 
9. The Political and Economic Conference 
10. The Legislative Assembly 
11. The Public Platform 


12. The Pulpit 
13. The Press 
14. Radio and Television 
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15. The Motion Picture 
16. The Arts 
17. Advertising 
18. The Engineering of Consent 
Reason and Mass Communication 
20. Mass Communication and Social Action 
21. The Measurement of Public Opinion 
ee, The Ethics of Communication 
23. Desirable Directions 
24. Bibliography 

Contributors include: Irving J. Lee, Mortimer 
Graves, Daniel Katz, Karl E. Mundt, Magdalene 
E. Kramer, George W. Taylor, Vladimir D. Pas- 
tuhov, Harvey H. Walker, W. Norwood Brig- 
ance, Roy A. Burkhart, Alan Barth, Kenneth 
Rartlett, Arch A. Mercey, Wilbur S. Howell, 
\. H. Dudley, Edward L. Bernays, James H. 
McBurney, Robert Merton in collaboration with 
Paul F. Lszarsfeld and Patricia L. Kendall, 
Elmo C. Wilson, Leland T. Chapin, Arleigh B. 
Williams, William FE. Utterback, and W. Hayes 
Yeager 


* > > 


\ special bulletin of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the N.E.A. pre- 
pared by the SPEECH AssOCIATION OF AMERICA 
will be published in the Fall. The bulletin will 
be about 100 pages of about 600 words each 
(or a total of about 60,000 words) and will bear 
the title Vitalizing the Elementary School Cur- 
riculum through Speech. The following com- 
mittee is in charge of the project: Carrie Ras- 
mussen (Chairman), Ollie L. Bachus, Winifred 
Ward, Margaret Parret, Louise Abney, Dorothy 
Miniace, Elies Hahn, Mildred F. Berry, Forrest 


H. Rose, Franklin H. Knower, Andrew T. 
Weaver, Clarence T. Simon and Valentine B. 
Windt. 


The list of the contributors to the bulletin 
is not yet complete. 


\nother special committee of the AssOcIATION 
is preparing a series of five articles on Speech 
for the N.E.A. Journal. These are to be pub- 
lished in successive monthly issues beginning in 
January, 1947. Forrest H. Rose is the chairman 
of the committee. Loren D. Reid, Bower Aly, 
Wesley Wiksell and Donald Bryant are the 


other members. 
>. > > 


STUDIES IN PROGRESS IN THE 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN PUBLIC ADDRESS 
The Executive Council of the Speech Associa- 


tion of America has asked the Committee on 
the History of Americar Public Address io re- 
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ceive and publish information concerning stu- 
dies in progress in the field. The following 
studies have been reported: f 

Rex E. Robinson expects to complete his study 
on “The Principles of Political Speaking of the 
1940 Presidential Campaign” by November, 1946. 
This study, undertaken at the University of 
Wisconsin, is a description of the campaign 
speaking of the candidates of the major parties. 

Cameron Garbutt, Louisiana State University, 
has begun a study of “The Speaking Carried on 
in American State Bar Association Conven- 
tions." He expects to complete his work about 
1948. He is relying chiefly on the State Bar As- 
sociation convention proceedings. His study 
should provide a basis for historical, analytical, 
and rhetorical conclusions about legal oratory. 


L: E. Norton is, making “A Symbol Analysis 
of Dewey and Roosevelt Speeches in the 1944 
Presidential Campaigns.” He expects to com- 
plete his work at the University of Wisconsin 
about January, 1947. He is employing an adap- 
tation of Harold D. Lasswell’s techniques for 
propaganda analysis. 

Robert D. Clark of the University of Oregon 
hepes to complete his study of “The Pulpit Ca- 
reer and Rhetorical Theory of Bishop Matthew 
Simpson” in 1946. Mr. Clark is studying at the 
University of Southern California. 

Marcus H. Boulware is studying certain as- 
pects of the history of American Negro oratory 
with a view to submitting a dissertation at the 
University of Wisconsin about 1948. 

Eugene White plans to submit a dissertation 
concerning “The American Preaching of George 
Whitefield” at Louisiana State University in 
1947. He is attempting a definitive study of all 
the American preaching of Whitefield. 

George V. Bohman hopes to complete this 
year his work in American colonial public ad- 
dress. His study, to be submitted as a doctoral 
dissertation at the University of Wisconsin, con- 
cerns the development of the institutions of 
public address in the American colonies with 
primary attention to secular aspects and with 
some consideration to remaining texts in print 
and in manuscript and of contemporary accounts 
of colonial speech occasions. 


Carroll Ellis hopes to submit his doctoral dis- 
sertation at Louisiana State University in 1947. 
The dissertation is tentatively entitled “A Study 
of Alexander Campbell as a Preacher.” A mas- 
ter’s thesis on a similar topic was limited to the 
Campbell-Purcell debate. Mr. Ellis’ present plan 
is to study the whole range of Campbell's 
preaching and debating. 



























REPORT ON CONTEMPORARY 
PUBLIC ADDRESS 

During the first six months of 1946 the Com- 
mittee on Contemporary Public Address contin- 
ued its studies of the activities 
within its particular area. This work has been 
coordinated and assembled in a detailed report 
which is available in mimeographed form at the 
office of the Executive Secretary of the SPEECH 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. The report, although 
it can never be complete, presents a considerable 
amount of interesting and useful information. 
Robert T. Oliver of Syracuse University is mak- 
ing a survey to determine whom the leading 
rhetorical scholars consider to be the outstand- 
ing contemporary speakers. He plans later to 
study how these speakers prepare their speeches 
and to on 
theory. 

The Committee 


resources and 


investigate their ideas rhetorical 


has continued to receive a 
few first-hand reports by observers who attended 
notable speeches, but this phase of the work 
has not progressed far. The sug: 
gests that every speech teacher who is inter- 
ested in the assembly of material for future stu- 


Committee 


dies in public address contribute monthly rec- 
ords of speeches that he has heard either in per- 
the Such reports should 
stress the effect of the speech as delivered, and 
should be sent to 


son or over radio. 


the Committee’s chairman, 
Wayne N. Thompson, University of Missouri. 


eS 
RADIO SCRIPTS FOR DISCUSSION GROUPS 
The American Mercury announces that its 


1946-47, Script-of-the-Month series will begin 
with the October number, which will be avail- 
able early in October. 

Script-of-the-Menth is a fifteen-minute radio 
appearing the 
Scripts deal with timely problems 


adaptation of an article in 
magazine. 
of national and world significance. 
released monthly from October to May. 
Script-of-the-Month is written as a round 
table discussion for three speakers and a chair- 


man. It may be used in a variety of ways—on 


They are 


the air as an actual broadcast, in club meetings 
as a pancl discussion, in school auditoriums a3 
an assembly program, in classrooms as_ part 
of the lesson material. 

Miss Gretta Baker, well-known script writer 
and instructor in radio techniques at New York 
University, writes the programs. 

Cost of the entire series of eight scripts is 
fifty cents. For a free, sample copy write to 
the Radio Department, The American Mercury, 
nye Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

x * * 
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MATERIALS FOR INTERPRETATION 
Since teachers of interpretation search for 
literature which lends itself to oral interpre. 
tation in the classroom and on radio programs, 
the Interpretation Section of the Eastern Con- 
ference last spring was of the opinion that the 
QUARTFRLY JOURNAL OF SprECH would serve a 
useful function in offering a section devoted to 
this subject. Dr. William J. Farma of the School 
of Education, New York University, has agreed 
to compile an article for publication in the 
QUARTERLY JOURNAI be based on 
He 
useful for 


classroom purposes as well as for such activi- 


will 
of literature. 
found 


which 


suggestions from readers 


would appreciate material 
ties as radio readings, festivals, play and novel 
readings, and book reviews suitable for cub 
and library meetings. Suggestions should be 
mailed to Dr. Farma at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 


* * * 
NEW APPOINTMENTS 

Orville A. Hitchcock has left his position as 
Vice-President of Town Hall, Inc. in order to 
join the speech staff of the University of Iowa 
this fall. 

i aa 

Five new instructors have been added to the 
University of Texas speech department. They 
are Joe Neal, Arthur R. Hayes, Mrs. Rosalie 
Chappell, Miss Pauline Jordan, and E. A. Fos- 
ter. Mr. Neal returned to the University March 
1 after four years as an infantry officer. Before 
the war, he had held the position of Coordinator 
of Inter-American Student Activities. Mr. Hayes 
was formerly of the speech staff of Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College in San Marcos. 
Mrs. Chappell was the former head of the 
speech department at Lubbock High School and 
served as a Red Cross recreation worker during 
the war. Miss Jordan was previously an instruc 
tor at East Texas State Teachers College, Com- 
merce. 

a ck x 

Franklin H. Knower has resigned his position 
at the State University of Iowa to become Pro- 
fessor of Speech at Ohio State University. 

* *¢ * 

John W. Bgchman, formerly acting chairman 
of the speech department at Capital University 
in Columbus, has accepted the position as Head 
of the Radio Department, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. In his new positions Mr. Bach 
man will supervise the university training de 
partment for radio, as well as direct campus 
broadcasting over KWB®. 
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James W. Brock joined the Department of 
Speech at Albion College in February. Mr. 
Brock served three years in the Army Air Force, 
and during the first semester of 1945-46 taught 
at Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. 
. + al 

Hallowell Davis, formerly Associate Professor 
of Physiology at the Harvard Medical School, 
last summer joined the staff of the Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf in St. Louis as Director of 
Research. In collaboration with other members 
of the staff he will direct the expansion of the 
research and clinical program dealing with all 
phases of deafness, hearing, and speech defects. 


J. Garber Drushal has resigned as head of 
the speech department at Capital University to 
become a member of the faculty at the College 
of Wooster, Ohio. 

. . * 

Upton Palmer has accepted a position on the 
speech staff at the University of Michigan. Mr. 
Palmer was formerly head of the speech depart- 
ment at Bowling Green Ohio State University. 


Charlotte Wells joined the Department of 
Speech and Dramatic Art at the University of 
Missouri this fall. She is in charge of the work 
in speech correction and is director of the speech 
clinic. Miss Wells was on the staff of Stanford 
University last year. 

> > > 

James M. Ridgeway has been appointed the 
new forensic director at Southwestern Missouri 
State Teachers College, Springfield. 

* > >. 

Armel Dyer, who was located at Joplin Jun- 
ior College, Joplin, Missouri, before the war, 
began his duties in the Department of Speech 
at Wabash College in September. 


> > . 


Edward E. Markert, formerly a speech teacher 
at Riverview Gardens High School, Missouri, 
has joined the faculty of Washington University, 
St. Louis, as Instructor in Public Speaking and 
Director of Debate. 


Edward C. Dullion, after his discharge as 
a naval lieutenant, served on the speech faculty 
of Wabash College during the spring term of 
1946. 


Mrs. Lowell Dean Cable was added to the 
speceh staff of the University of Arizona for the 
second semester of 1945-46. For the previous 
two years she had been Director of Speech Cor- 
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rection in the public schools of Jacksonville, 
Illinois. 
> . * 

Edward Thorlakson, Arthur Eisenstadt, and 
Elmer McCarty have been added to the teach- 
ing staff of the Department of Speech and Dra- 
matics of the University College of Arts and 
Pure Science of New York University. 


Clifton Cornwell, of the Northeastern Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Kirksville, has left 
the Department of Speech there to handle pub- 
lic relations for the College of Osteopathy and 
Surgery, Kirksville. 

. . > 

James C. Kelly, formerly on Purdue's speech 
clinic summer staff and a speech correctionist 
in the Terre Haute public schools, is now in 
charge of speech therapy for persons with artic- 
ulation defects and foreign language problems 
at the Purdue Clinic. During the war Mr. 
Kelly served as Officer-in-Charge of Speech In- 
telligibility training at the Naval Air Training 
Base, Pensacola. 

> * . 


J. Byrne, formerly of Culver Academy, and 
W. S. Peters, have also been added to the clinic 


staff at Purdue. 
> o . 


Mary E. Latimer, for 1: years Professor of 
Speech at Mary Baldwin College, has accepted 
the position of Professor of Speech Education at 
Madison College. 


New members of the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Speech, Ohio State University, include 
Harold F. Harding, Professor of Speech, who 
will work chiefly on advanced undergraduate 
and graduate levels in public address; Harrison 
B. Summers, Professor of Speech, who will sup- 
ervise the department's radio courses; Delyte W. 
Morris, Professor of Speech, who will direct the 
speech clinic and who will supervise the depart- 
ment’s courses in phonetics, speech correction, 
and hearing therapy; John H. McDowell (special 
appointment 1945-46), 
Speech, who will supervise the theatre courses 
and Schreck, Associate 
Professor of Speech; Charles J. McGaw, Assistant 
Professor of Speech, who will teach courses in 
theatre and direct productions; Joseph W. Scott, 
Instructor in Speech, who will teach courses in 
stagecraft and acting, and act as Technical Di- 
rector of all productions; and Paul Carmack, In- 
structor in Speech, who will teach courses in 
public address and assist in directing the Ohio 


Associate Professor of 


productions; Everett 
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High School Speech League and in coaching 


debate. 





New appointments to the School of Speech 
and Drama at the University of Virginia are 
George P. Wilson, Jr., and H. Hardy Perritt, 
both as assistant professors of speech. Mr. Wil- 
son was formerly an instructor in speech at the 
University of Denver, Mr. Perritt an instructor 
at Louisiana State University. 
> * > 

Herold Lillywhite has joined the staff of the 
Department of Speech at the College of the 
Pacific. 

> > . 

Mary Margaret Robb, after returning _ from 
war service with the American Red Cross, has 
resigned her position at the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women and has joined the speech staft 
at the University of Colorado. 

> >. * 

?. Merville Larson, formerly head of the 
Department of Speech at Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, has accepted the chairmanship 
of the Department of Speech at Southern Illinois 
Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois. He 
assumed his new duties in September. 


PERSONALS 


John H. Frizzell, member of the faculty of 
the Pennsylvania State College for 38 years, and 
head of the speech department from its estab- 
lishment in 1935, retired with the rank of Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Public Speaking and Chap- 
lain Emeritus of the College, on July 1, 1946. 
Mr. Frizzell was one of the founders of the 
Eastern Public Speaking Conference and Presi- 
dent of the Conference from 1942-1946. He was 
also a founder of the Pennsylvania Debating 
League, out of which grew the Debating Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania Colleges. In addition 
to his activities in the field of speech, Mr. Friz- 
zell served as Chaplain of the College from 1928 
until his retirement. 


* > * 


Delbert G. Lean, who has been Head of the 
Department of Speech of the College of Wooster 
since 1908, has retired from that office. Both the 
President of the college, Howard F. Lowry, and 
the Dean of the college, H. W. Taeusch, were 
once orators and debaters under the tutelage 
of Mr. Lean. 

* * * 

Virginia Craig, for many years forensic director 
at the Southwestern Missouri State Teachers 
College, Springfield, has retired from the foren- 







sic field. She will continue teaching classes in 
English. 
> 








Edward Avison and Ruth Curtis have resign- 

ed from the speech department at Northwestern 

Missouri State Teachers College at Kirksville. 
. > > 

Carrol P. Lahman, after a year’s leave-of- 
absence spent in Southern California, has re- 
turned to his duties in the Department of 
Speech at Albion College. 

. * > 

Lisa Rauschenbusch has resigned her position 
as Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama at 
Sweet Briar College. 

* > > 

Bower Aly of the University of Missouri has 
been granted a year’s leave-of-absence to accept 
a professorship of English at the University of 
Hawaii. Mr. Aly will organize instruction in 
public speaking and establish a forensic pro- 
gram there. 

Claude Merton Wise of the Louisiana State 
University will be visiting Professor of Speech at 
Missouri during Mr. Aly’s absence. 

> >. * 

Harold F. Harding, of the staff of the speech 
department at George Washington University, 
has recently been discharged from the Army 
and has been awarded a Rockefeller Foundation 
Postwar Fellowship in the Humanities. 

* oa > 

Arthur Kaltenborn has returned to teaching 
duties at the College of Wooster following four 
years Army service. He saw action in Burma 
and China. 

al >. > 

M. D. Steer has resumed his position as Direc- 
tor of the Speech Clinic and Hearing Test Serv- 
ice at the University of Purdue. Mr. Steer served 
as a Lieutenant-Commander and head of the 
Acoustic Laboratory for Naval Aviation during 
the war. 

Kenneth Wilson has returned from duty in 
the Army psychological staff, to act as supervisor 
of corrective programs for stutterers at the Pur- 
due speech clinic. 

* > * 

Jesse J. Villarreal, of the speech clinic at the 
University of Texas, is taking a year's leave .— 
for graduate study. Grover Fuchs is taking over 
his work during this period. 

* * * 

Ruth P. Kentzler, who has just finished four 
years of service with the USO, two of them in 
Hawaii, spent the summer in California and 
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Wisconsin. She returned to Hawaii this fall as 
a member of the Department of Speech in the 
University of Hawaii. 

* * > 

Gladys S. Borchers, on leave from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is teaching in the Depart- 
ment of Speech at Louisiana State University. 

* 7 . 

Lt. Comdr. Edward L. Pross, formerly of the 
speech department of the University of Nebras- 
ka, is now serving as Officer-in-Charge of Navy 
Pacific University at Pearl Harbor. This school 
is the largest of the postwar Naval educational 
organizations. Prior to this assignment Pross 
had been Educational Services Officer on the 
Midway Islands; Officer-in-Charge of Guidance 
and Information, Headquarters, USAFI, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin; and Navy Commandant of the 
Alaska Branch, USAFI, Seattle, Washington. 

> > > 

Elton Abernathy and Richard Flowers have 
resumed their duties at Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute. 

> * al 

Eugene D. Hess has returned to Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute where he~ teaches public 
speaking and debate. 

* . > 

Eugene H. Bahn, Assistant Professor of 
Speech at Ohio State, will return in the Au- 
tumn Quarter from his leave with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

* . . 

Lt. Comdr. John C. Snidecor, USNR, has 
been separated from his Navy post in Wash- 
ington, and has returned to Santa Barabara Col- 
lege, University of California, as Chairman of 
the Division of Speech. 

* > > 

Argus Tresidder has accepted a position with 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., and is in charge 
of directing public speaking courses for the 
company and of conducting special research 
projects pertaining to the effectiveness of speak- 
ing. 

. > * 
PROFESSIONAL 

The School of Speech and Dramatic Art at 
Syracuse University last February presented a 
one-day Institute for the Study of Oral Inter- 
pretation under the direction of Miss Wynett 
Barnett. High school teachers of New York 
State were invited and about forty attended. 
The purpose of the Institute was to pre- 
sent ideas involving the selection and treatment 
of material appropriate for oral interpretation. 


Speakers were members of the Syracuse faculty 
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and the point of view of each was exemplified 
by demonstrations. A forum on “The High 
School Prize Speaking Contest” proved partic- 
ularly challenging in eliciting helpful audience 
participation and discussion. 
> . > 

By action of the Board of Visitors of the 
University of Virginia, the Division of Drama 
of the School of Fine Arts has been merged with 
the School of Speech. The new department is 
to be known as the School of Speech and 
Drama, with Karl R. Wallace as chairman. 

e > > 

A meeting of the New York State Speech 
Association was held at the Hotel New Yorker 
on April 27th. Officers elected for the next two 
years are: President, Miss Agnes Rigney, State 
Teachers College, Geneseo; Vice-President, Miss 
Margaret O'Connor, Grover Cleveland High 
School, Ridgewood; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Mary Lou Plugge, Adelphi College; Editor of 
the New York State Speech Journal, C. K. 
Thomas, Cornell University. A regional meeting 
of the Association was held in conjunction with 
the Annual Geneseo Speech Festival on May 3. 


The Indiana Speech Correction Association 
held a meeting at Terre Haute on April 13. 
Speakers for the occasion were Robert Milisen, 
Indiana University; Wendell Johnson, State 
University of Iowa; Delyte W. Morris, Indiana 
State Teachers College; and C. J. Dexter, Chief 
of Vocational and Educational Rehabilitation 
of Handicapped Veterans. 

. > > 

The Mississippi Association of Teachers of 
Speech met in Jackson, Mississippi, March 15, 
1946. The following officers were elected for 
1946-47: President, Miss Charlice Minter, Bel- 
haven College, Jackson; Vice-President for Col- 
leges and Secretary-Treasurer, Harry L. Cole, 
Mississippi State College; Vice-President for High 
Schools, Miss Mary Emma Boggan, Anguilla 
High School, Anguilla. 

. . . 

The annual meeting of the American Council 
on Education was held in Chicago on May 2-4. 
Officers of the SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
who attended were: W. Norwood Brigance, W. 
Hayes Yeager, Magdalene Kramer, and Loren D. 
Reid. 

. * > 

The Sixteenth Institute’ for Education by 
Radio was held May 3-6 at Columbus, Ohio. 
The Institute was established in 1930 at the 
Ohio State University for the purpose of pro- 
viding an annual mecting for joint discussion 





ee 
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by broadcasters, educators, and civic leaders of 
the problems of educational broadcasting. ‘The 
program is devoted chiefly to consideration of 
the techniques and program policies of radio 
broadcasting. The theme of this year’s meeting 
was “Radio’s Postwar Responsibilities.” 

* > . 

Ihe Pennsylvania Speech Association will 
resume holding its annual convention on Friday 
and Saturday, October 11, 12, 1946, at the Hotel 
Penn Harris, Harrisburg. 

. . > 

The Virginia Association of Teachers of 
Speech met in Richmond in April. New officers 
were elected: President, Robert C. Beale; Vice- 
President, Mary E. Latimer; Secretary- Treasurer, 
Karl R. Wallace. Most of the short program 
was devoted to hearing three speakers: Harold 
Weiss, Karl Wallace, and Jane Stoddard of the 
State Department of Education. 

. * * 

The Ohio High School Speech League last 
spring inaugurated a program of drama_ con- 
ferences or clinics. The conferences, open to all 
schools in the state, included poetry reading, 
choral or verse choir readings, as well as one- 
act plays and scenes from longer productions. 
\n analysis of the demonstrations was made by 
a panel of critic judges and questions from the 
audience were invited. 

> > * 

Ihe fifth annual state-wide Drama Festival 
of Alabama College was held last February. The 
purpose of the festivals is to afford an oppor- 
tunity for teachers as well as pupils to exchange 
information and experiences, to learn at first 
hand what others in Alabama are doing in 
drama, and to assist each other with construc- 
tive criticism. 

* * . 

Carroll College honored Andrew T. Weaver 
of the University of Wisconsin by conferring 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws. The 
presentation was made on January go as part 
of the Centennial Celebration of the school. 

* * * 
, W. N. Brigance, President of the Srrecu 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, was lecturer at the 
Summer Speech Conference at the University 
of Missouri, June 10-19. Mr. Brigance delivered 
a series of eight lectures on rhetorical criticism 
and public address. 

> * > 

Mr. Brigance addressed the Michigan Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Speech on January 25 on 
the subject, “A Teacher's Heritage.” From 
February 14-16 he attended the Rocky Moun- 


tain Speech Conference in Denyer, participated 
in two symposiums, and gave an address, “Public 
Discussion in the Backwash of War.” At the 
meeting of the Southern Speech Conference in 
Atlanta on March 21-23, Mr. Brigance made 
two speeches. 

* >. * 

The State University of Iowa offered an 
intensive course in audiometry and the fitting 
of hearing aids during the 1946 summer session. 
The course was open to anyone who could meet 
college requirements and the first 24 applicants 
were accepted. The six weeks course was taught 
by four members of the Iowa faculty. Weekly 
lectures and round table discussions on hearing 
conservation were offered in conjunction with 
the course by Dr. S. Richard Silverman, Central 
Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis; Lt. Miriam 
D. Pauls, USNR, U. S. Naval Hospital, Phila- 
delphia; Mr. C. D. Connor, Superintendent, 
Lexington School for the Deaf, New York City; 
and by Dr. W. J. McNally, Otolaryngologist, 
McGill University, Royal Victoria Hospital and 
Alexandria Hospital, Montreal, Quebec. 

> * . 

Stanford University added a new course to 
its summer curriculum in 1946. The Depart- 
ment of Speech and Drama and_ School of 
Education cooperated to offer a Speech Educa- 
tion Workshop from June 20 to July go for all 
elementary and secondary school teachers in- 
terested in improving the ability of students to 
communicate orally. 


* * . 


Ihe St. Louis public schools under the 
leadership of Philip J. Hickey, Superintendent, 
and the St. Louis Board of Education, have 
taken an important step towards promoting 
speech education in elementary schools. The 
new syllabus in language arts is more than half 
devoted to the outlining of the speech improve- 
ment program grade by grade. The following 
statement indicates the extent to which St. Louis 
schools will concentrate on the oral literacy of 
the children: “From a practical point of view 
it is of more value to a pupil that he speak 
well than that he write well. Out of respect for 
this point of view, the committee takes this 
opportunity to suggest that teachers in the 
Primary Grades devote the largest portion of 
time in language work to develop the oral 
language abilities of their pupils; that teachers 
in the Middle Grades confine the written effort 
of their pupils to relatively short pieces of work 
which can be done with accuracy and with no 
infringement on oral language time; that teach- 
ers in the Upper Grades provide their pupils 


























































with more Opportunity to say structurally sound 
sentences than to write them.” 


The Hoosier Speaker resumed publication in 
\pril of 1946 after a three-year war hiatus. 
Published by the departments of English and 
speech and the Technical Extension Division 
of Purdue University, the Speaker publishes 
news of speech activities in Indiana. + 


A major in dramatic arts has been added to 
the offerings at Temple University’s College of 
Liberal Arts. The new program which will have 
department status, calls for the addition of a 
number of acting, directing, and _ technical 
courses. 

> > . 

Arrangements are being completed for the 
establishment of a frequency modulation radio 
broadcasting station at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 





COLLEGE THEATER 


During 1945-46 the Purdue Playshop pro- 
duced The Women by Clare Luce, Over 12 by 
Ruth Gordon, Blithe Spirit by Noel Coward 
and Mr. and Mrs. North by Owen Davis. In 
addition, the Laboratory Group of Playshop 
gave two evenings of one-act plays. The pro- 
gram consisted of a scene from Family Portrait, 
and the one-act plays Op ‘O Me Thumb and 
A Night at an Inn. 


The plays for the 1945-46 season at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago were Coward's Blithe Spirit, 
O'Neill's Ah Wilderness!, Anderson's Winterset, 
Strindberg’s Miss Julia, Euripides’ Electra, and 
An Evening of Tennessee Williams. Weekly 
performances by either the Intimate or Experi- 
mental Theatres were also presented. These 
programs consisted of production of scenes from 
plays, and readings from literature. All selec- 
tions were made from the humanities curricu- 
lum. 

> > > 

The Orestian Trilogy of Aeschylus was pre- 
sented by the University of California Theatre 
actors on June 1, 2, 8, and g in the Greek Thea- 
tre on the California campus at Berkeley. Prob- 
ably because of its great length, the trilogy has 
rarely been acted in its entirety, though its 
Separate parts have often been produced. Di- 
rector F. O. Harris edited the trilogy so that 
total playing time in this production did not 
take longer than an average play. Musical 
Scores for the orchestra and background music 
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for the choruses was composed by Leonard Rat- 
ner of the university music department. 


The Theatre Associates at the Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute, College of William and Mary, 
last February presented The Late Christopher 
Bean by Sidney Howard under the direction of 
Raymond Hodges. The March production of 
the Associates was Ladies in Retirement by 
Reginald Denham and Edward Percy, directed 
by Gertrude Reinbold. 


The spring production at Ohio State Univer- 
sity was Shaw's Arms and the Man. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Blickle directed. 

> > > 

Ohio Wesleyan University included in its 
drama program for the last season: Rose Frank- 
en's Claudia, Coward's Blithe Spirit, Shake- 
speare’s A Night 
Masefield’s Tragedy of Man. 


Midsummer's Dream, and 


The William and Mary Theatre presented 
Ladies in Retirement by Denham and Percy 
last March, and Maugham’s Too Many Hus- 
bands in May. Althea Hunt directed both 
plays. 

> > > 

The drama division of the Department of 
Speech of the College of Wooster produced 
Blithe Spirit, Romeo and Juliet, Mrs. Moon- 
light, and two original plays during the past 
year. Alexander Kirkland, star of stage and 
screen, was a guest star in the production of 
Mrs. Moonlight. 


Baylor University last year presented Pyg- 
malion and Charlie’s Aunt. The first was di- 
rected by Louise Hash and the last by Doro- 
thy Wilbank. 

* > >. 

The Little Theatre of Hendrix College under 
the direction of Garrett L. Starmer produced 
The Poor of New York, Night Must Fall, The 
Song of Bernadette, Mr. Pim Passes By. 


> > * 


David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, recently presented He Came Seeing and 
The Triumphant Bachelor. Both were directed 
by Ora Crabtree. 

> > > 

Brenau College last year produced Children 
of the Moon under the direction of Lois Gregg 
Secor, as well as Aren’t We All and Romeo and 
Juliet directed by Mrs. Maude Fiske Le Fleur. 











PROMOTIONS 
Lee Travis has been appointed Head of the 
the University of 


Department of Speech at 


California, Los Angeles. 
> >. . 


Southern 


William C. Craig has been appointed head 


of the speech department at the College of 
Wooster, Ohio. 
al . . 
Elden T. Smith, now on leave from Bowling 


Green Ohio State University for further grad- 
uate study, has been made head of the speech 
department at that university. 


> > * 


George R. R. Pflaum, of Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, has been promoted 
to head of the speech department at that 
college. 

> > . 

Bert Emsley has been promoted to the rank 
of Associate Professor of speech at Ohio State 
University, 

> > > 


DEATHS 
Franklin L. Gilson of Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, died last winter. At the time 
of his death he was head of the speech depart- 


ment in that institution. 
* * . 
JOHN BERNARD EMPEROR 
John Bernard Emperor (1904-1945) made 


significant contributions to scholarship in three 
fields of study: classics, English, and speech. 
Mastering each discipline for itself, he apprec- 
iated its close relation to the other two. His 
intimate knowledge of the world’s great liter- 
ature, gained from a rigorous and lifelong pro- 
gram of reading, was turned to constant use by 
his brilliant mind and ready wit. 

His personality was rich and colorful, his 
scholarship extensive and deep. In his teaching 
he was stimulating and powerful. His poetry 
was felicitous and elevated, his plays compel- 
ling and realistic, his speaking challenging and 
forceful. As an administrator, he was competent 
and sympathetic. 

A year before he received the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts at Cornell University in 1926, 
Emperor became an assistant in English and 
continued to serve the department until he 
received ‘the degree of Master of Arts in 1927. 
Among the honors bestowed upon him were 
election to Phi Beta Kappa and Phi Kappa Phi. 
In 1927, he was appointed to an instructorship 
at the University of Missouri where he taught 
both English and speech. In 1929, he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of English at the 
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University of Tennessee where he taught ancient 
and modern literature, creative writing, and 
public speaking. He was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at Cornell in 1932. In 
1936, he was made an associate professor, and 
in 1939. he was made a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. He died at Knoxville, 
Tennessee, September 17, 1945. 

Both at the University of ‘Tennessee and 
throughout the state, Emperor was instrumental 
in raising the standards of instruction in speech. 
He exerted. helpful leadership in the state 
speech association, serving in many capacities, 
including the presidency. He took an active 
part in the southern and national associations, 
He was keenly interested in all phases of speech, 
particularly in linguistics, interpretation, 
dramatics, and forensics. 

\ selection from his works illustrates his 
versatility. Among his interesting dramas is a 
mediaeval one-act play written while he was a 
student at Cornell. His contributions to the 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH enforce the 
importance of a knowledge of the classics in 
the scholarly study of speech. One of his dis- 


but 


tinguished compositions is a Sesqui-Centennial 
Ode written in 1944, honoring the founding and 
growth of the University of Tennessee. 

John Emperor's untimely end is a profound 
loss to our profession. Speaking of his service 
to the University of Tennessee, his colleagues 
wrote: “He gave freely of his rich life to stud- 
ents and fellow teachers... . : A student of all 
great literatures, he loved beauty and justice 
and all high excellence. In his own daily life 
and work, he steadfastly sought these virtues 
—and achieved them. . . . Within a body not 
strong enough to carry out the demands of his 
impetuous spirit, within a mind where thoughts 
rushed for expression, within a heart eager to 
perform the simple, kindly human acts of daily 
service, the real man strove to serve his Maker 
and present his true account. He had a love of 
witty repartee, good conversation, philosophical 
discussion, and sound argument. Students and 
colleagues always found him a delightful com- 
panion. . . . We who pay tribute to his memory 
can pronounce no finer eulogy than in 
Fmperor’s own poetic words: 

All that endures is built in trust and love, 

And draws its noblest guiding from above.” 

Witsaur GILMAN, 
Queens Coilege 





ANTHONY FAULKNER BLANKS 


Anthony Faulkner Blanks, Associate Professor 
of Public Speaking in the University of Califor- 





















nia, Berkeley, died suddenly December 19, 1945. 
at the age of 61. 

Dr. Blanks was born in Caldwell Parish, 
Louisiana, May 19, 1884. After his early educa- 
tion in Louisiana, he attended Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn., where he received his 
A. B. degree in 1905, and his A.M. in Political 
Science in 1906. In 1912 he received a further 
A. M. degree in Psychology and Public Speaking 
at Ohio Wesleyan University. In 1928 he was 
awarded the Ph. D. degree in English Literature 
by Stanford University, California. 

After receiving his master’s degree at Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Dr. Blanks taught public 
speaking for a short term at Otterbein College, 
Ohio, and then went to Colgate University. 
From Colgate, he went to Japan as head of the 
English Literature Department at Aoyama 
Gakuin, Tokyo. Upon returning to the United 
States, he became Professor of Public Speaking 
at the University of Southern California. In 
i926 he went.to the University of California at 
Berkeley, where he taught for 19 years until 
his death. 

In 1929 he published Essay Backgrounds for 
Writing and Speaking, a widely used textbook. 

Dr. Blanks was a member of the Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon fraternity and the Phi Beta Kappa honor 
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society, was a thirty-second degree Mason, and 
was a loyal member of the western and national 
association's of teachers of speech. 

For many years Dr. Blanks was much sought 
after as a speaker on literary topics and as a 
reader of plays and literary masterpieces, both 
classic and current. 

One of the few surviving students of Robert 
Irving Fulton, Dr. Blanks was a skillful and 
inspiring teacher. He was always interested in 
helping his students realize their highest cap- 
abilities and spent many hours outside of his 
assigned duties in individual work with them. 
For many students, furthermore, he was the 
confidant and counselor in their adjustments to 
life in general, and it was rarely that his mail 
for the month did not bring one or more letteis 
from former students expressing gratitude and 
appreciation for help and friendship. 

He is survived by his widow, Dorothy Welch 
Blanks; an only son, Lt. Herbert B. Blanks, 
recently returned from overseas duty with the 
United States Army in Korea; and two brothers, 
Robert B. Blanks, of Louisiana, and Major B. 
Blanks, United States Army, retired, of Berkeley. 


_Dwicutr WaArTKINs, 


University of California 


(Berkeley) 
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MILDRED FREBURG BERRY: A Liberal 
Education for the Teacher of Speech (A. B., 
A. M., Iowa; Ph. D., Wisconsin) presents this 
article as a sequel to her paper, “The Modern 
Teacher of Speech is Obsolete,” which appeared 
in the April number of the QUARTERLY JOURNAL. 
Mrs. Berry is Professor of Speech and Chairman 
of the Department of English at Rockford Col- 
lege. 

ALBERT E. WHITEHEAD: The Oratory of 
William Edgar Borah (A. B., Colorado; Ph. D., 
Wisconsin) is Assistant Professor of Speech and 
Director of Debate at the University of Idaho. 
This is Mr. Whitehead’s first contribution to 
the QUARTERLY JOURNAL. 

RICHARD W. ARMOUR: Addenda to “Cole- 
ridge the Talker” (A. B., Pomona; A. M., Ph. 
D., Harvard) is Professor of English at Scripps 
College. He has published a number of books 
and has contributed articles to many magazines, 
among them the New Yorker, the Nation, and 
the Saturday Review of Literature. During the 
late war, he was a member of the General Staff 
of the War Department. His scholarly attain- 
ments have not inhibited Mr. Armour’s inter- 
est in light verse. He is now preparing a book 
on the writing of light verse and is about to pub- 
lish his own verses on golf, entitled Golf Bawls. 
RayMoNnp F. Howes (A. B., Cornell; A. M., Pitts- 
burgh) is returning to Cornell University in an 
administrative post after three years in service 
as Officer in Charge of the College Training 
Section of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, in 
which capacity he helped to administer the 
Navy-Viz2 program. He has been a teacher of 
speech at the University of Pittsburgh and at 
Washington University (St. Louis), and has 
published widely in many journals and maga- 
zines. 

J. JEFFERY AUER: Discussion Programs in 
the Armed Forces (A. B., Wabash; A. M., Wis- 
consin) has returned to Oberlin College where 
he is Head of the Department of Public Speak- 
ing. During the war, he was with the Orienta- 
tion Unit, Educational Services Section of the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel at Washington. His 
articles have appeared in the JouxNaL and in 
The Gavel. He published Essentials of Parlia- 
mentary Procedure (1942), and in collaboration 
with H. L. Ewbank, Discussion and Debate 
(1941). 


CHARLES W. LOMAS: Public Discussion in 
Japan (A. B., Carroll College; A. M., Ph. D., 
Northwestern) is Assistant Professor of Speech 
at the University of Michigan. A former teach- 
er of speech at the University of Pittsburgh 
and at Stanford University, Mr. Lomas was 
during the war Chief of the Propaganda Anal- 
ysis Section of OWI at San Erancisco. 

HALBERT E. GULLY: Conference Discus- 
sion at Shrivenham (B. Ed., Southern Illinois; 
A. M., Iowa) is at present an instructor in 
Communication Skills at the State University 
of Iowa. His article was written while he was 
still at Shrivenham American University where 
he was Chairman of the Department of Speech. 

EARL W. BLANK: Integrating Dramatic 


Activities at Berea College (Ph. B., Chicago; ~ 


A. M., Carnegie Institute of Technology; Litt. 
D., Maclean) holds the position of Professor of 
English in Charge of Dramatics at Berea Col- 
lege. He has taught speech at Iowa Wesleyan 
College and at West Virginia University; he has 
also been a guest director of plays at Louisiana 
State University and at the University of Den- 
ver. In 1945 he edited the volume, How They 
Were Staged. Mr. Blank is now on the edi- 
torial board of Dramatics Magazine. 

LISA RAUSCHENBUSCH: Julius Bab’s First 
Critique of the Theatre—lI (A. B., A. M., Cor- 
nell) formerly Assistant Professor of Speech and 
Drama at Sweet Briar College, is now engaged 
in advanced study at Cornell on the theories of 
theatre art in Europe between 1goo and 1914. 
The third and concluding article on Julius Bab 
will appear in the February number. 

VIRGINIA LEE COMER: Children’s Theatre 
(A. B., Mills; M. F. A., Yale) holds the post 
of Consultant on Community Arts with the As- 
sociation of Junior Leagues of America. To 
bear on her article, Miss Comer brings her 
experience as a former head of the drama de- 
partment at Maryville College and her associa- 
tion with a number of summer theatres. AS 
Chairman of the Children’s Theatre _ section 
of the A. E. T. A., she was responsible for the 
Children’s Theatre Conference, held at the Uni- 
versity of Washington last August. 

HAROLD WEISS: Implementing the Radio 
Course (A. B., A. M., Colorado State College 
of Education) is Assistant Professor of Dramati¢ 
Arts and Speech; the Mary Washington College 
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of the University of Virginia. Much interested 
in educational radio, he is a member of the 
State Committee for FM in Virginia. Mr. 
Weiss is concluding his advanced study on 
characteristics of American speech at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

ALICE MENDENHALL WELSH: Linguis- 
tic Problems of Deafened Veterans (A. B., Ball 
State; A. M., Louisiana State) is Senior Speech 
Clinician at the University of Minnesota and 
Veterans’ Hospital. She is working primarily 
with aphasics and the hard-of-hearing. 

RUTH MILLBURN CLARK: Group Appli- 
cation of the Thematic Apperception Test (A. 
B., A. M., Utah; Ph. D., Southern California) 
is Assistant Professor of Speech and Psychology 
and Assistant Director of the Hill-Young Speech 
Clinic for Children at the University of Den- 
ver. The results of some of her work on the 
thematic apperception test has been reported 
in Genetic Psychology Monographs (1944). Mrs. 
Clark writes that she is working on a sound 
motion picture of the moto-kinesthetic method 
of speech correction, and that the film will be 
made available for instructional purposes to 
educational institutions. 

FRANCES WELBORN FESLER: Survey on 
Speech Defective Children (A. B., Indiana State 
Teachers College) writes that her present occu- 
pation is that of housewife and mother. She 
was formerly a research assistant in speech 
pathology at the Mooseheart Laboratory for 
Child Research. 

CORNELIUS C. CUNNINNGHAM: Rhythm 
of Robinson Jeffers’ Poetry (A. B., Beloit; A.M., 
Northwestern; Ph. D., Iowa) is Professor of Lit- 
erary Interpretation at Northwestern University. 
A contributor to the JouRNAL, to the Emerson 
Quarterly, and to various state journals of 
speech, Mr. Cunningham is perhaps best known 
for his book, Literature as a Fine Art (1941). 
He is now at work on a book dealing with the 
fundamentals of oral reading. 

MARION PARSONS ROBINSON: Diary of 
& Problem Child (A. B., Oberlin, A. M., Den- 
ver; Ph. D., Wisconsin) is an instructor in the 
Department. of Speech at the University of 
Maryland. She is the author of a number of 
Magazine articles and in collaboration with 
Rozetta Thurston has prepared three anthol- 
ogies of poetry designed for choral speaking. 
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JOHN C. SNIDECOR: Selection and Train- 
ing of Battle Telephone Talkers (A. B., Cali- 
fornia; A. M., Ph. D., Iowa) is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Speech and Head of the Division of 
Speech, University of California, Santa Barbara 
College. Until recently Mr. Snidecor was Of- 
ficer in Charge of the Curriculum Section, Na- 
val Training, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Louts 
A. Matiory (A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Wisconsin) has 
concluded his research work in raval commun- 
ications and has resumed his position as Assist- 
ant Professor of Speech, Brooklyn College. He 
has written for the QUARTERLY JOURNAL and for 
The Foundations of Speech (ed., J. M. O'Neill) 
and for the History and Criticism of American 
Public Address. 

GLADYS L. BORCHERS: An Experiment in 
High-School Speech Teaching (A.B., A.M., Ph. 
D., Wisconsin) is Associate Professor of Speech 
at the University of Wisconsin and Head of 
the Department of Speech and Director of 
Teacher Training in Speech in the University 
of Wisconsin High School. Her interest in 
teacher training is reflected in numerous ar- 
ticles in a half dozen educational journals and 
in her contributions to the English Activities 
Series (1938-40). In 1938 she published Living 
Speech, a text book for junior high schools. 
She is also co-author of The New Better Speech 
(with C. H. Woolbert and A. T. Weaver) and 
of Speech (with A. T. Weaver). 

KARL F. ROBINSON: Suggested Units in 
Discussion and Debate (B.S., Illinois; A. M., 
Michigan; Ph.D., Northwestern) is Chairman 
of the Department of Speech Education in the 
School of Speech, Northwestern University. His 
articles have appeared in the QuarTeRty Jour- 
NAL and in the Bulletin of the Association of 
Secondary School Principals. As Chairman of 
the Secondary School Committee of the SPEECH 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA and as Director of the 
National High School Institute at Northwestern, 
he has been dealing with materials and pro- 
cedures which are reflected in the present ar- 
ticle. JoHN W. Kevtners (B.Ed., Illinois State 
Normal; A. M., Northwestern) is instructing in 
speech at Iowa State Teachers College where 
he is helping to develop an experimental pro- 
gram which is designed to make use of group 
discussion techniques in the fundamentals 


course. 

















Thirty-First Conference of the Speech Association of America 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, December 30-31, 1946—January 1, 1947 
together with 
American Speech Correction Association; American Educational Theatre 
Association; National University Extension Association, Committee on De- 

bate Materials and Interstate Cooperation. 


Some Co nference Features: 
Broadcast of one of the national discussion programs 
\ debate on the question of socialized medicine 
General session on Communication Arts 
A short course on stuttering 
Demonstrations of diagnosis and therapy in stuttering, dysphonias, and cerebral 
palsy 
Discussion of the Speech Correctionist in private practice 
Discussion of Speech surveys of the classroom teachers 
An evening session on the major developments in the American theatre 
Discussion of integration of theatre education 


Sections on 

Interpretation Theatre Phonetics 
Rhetoric Radio Public Address 
Debate High School Forensics Speech Correction 
Discussion High School Play Produc- British and American Ora- 
Speech on the Various Ed- tion tory 

ucational Levels The Teaching of American 
Speech in the Theological Speech to Non-Native 

Seminaries Speakers 
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Compiled and Adapted by ROBERT LOHAN 


Stories and poems from all over the world, condensed in the author's 
own words. Average reading time 15 minutes. Most of the material is 
new or little known, but also included are the favorites beloved by the 
American public. Adventure and romance, sentiment and fun, fantasy 
and realism. Something for every age, something for every mood. 
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